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Preface: 


We thank the Almighty Allah that our first publication 
is now in your hands. There is dearth of authentic and relevant 
books on Muslim Philosophy and Science. Long before, Prof. M.M 
Sharief had prepared History of Muslim Philosophy, which 
was published from Otto Harrassowitz Wiesbaden and several 
times from Pakistan and India. After M.M. Shariefs comprehensive 
History of Muslim Philosophy, a good book was authored 
by Prof. S. Sheikh, which was published earlier from Pakistan 
and has been published by Adam Publications (Delhi in 1994), 
under the title Studies in Mus/im Philosophy. Some voluminous 
and small books have been published by the foreign publishers, 
like Oliver teaman's. An Introduction to Islamic Philosophy, 
Majid Fakhry’s, A History of Islamic Philosophy (London), 
R.Walzar's, Islamic Philosophy, Eastern and Western, (London 
1953). It is worth mentioning that recently Prof. S. Hossein 
Nasr has edited and compiled a comprehensive book on Islamic 
Philosophy, which has been published from Cambridge. Still 
there is need for a full length volume on the subject of 
Muslim Philosophy and Science, as the above mentioned books 
have been either compiled from the writings of various 
scholars or remain generally beyond the access of the general 
readers and students. 

It is to realise this need that we are presenting this 
book to the students, and laymen, who are interested in 
various dimensions and aspects of Muslim Philosophy and Science. 
Here this point seems very relevant to mention that since 
the Muslim Philosophy, which was cultivated by the Muslim 
Schol^ was holistic in nature on the lines of classical Greek 
Thought, It included almost all sciences, ranging from metapkysics 



to astronomy. Therefore, in the present book, the author has 
tried to give a brief introduction of various such natural 
and normative sciences, which have been developed, enriched 
or modified (from their Hellenistic milieu) by the Muslim 
Philosophers of medieval times. Moreover, this book has some 
unique features also. The controvert about the eschatological 
views of Ibn-Sina and Al-Farabi goes back to Ghazzali's period. 
Ghazzali leveled decree of blasphemy against these philosophers 
for the same reason. In this book an attempt has been made 
to reinterpret Ibn-Sina's position on spiritual resurrection 
in an all together different prospective. In light of Ibn-Sina’s 
over all eschatological statements, the author has tried to 
show that Ibn-Sina's believed in the corporeal resurrection 
along with the spiritual one. 

In the same way, the ostensible conflict between Ghazzali 
and Ibn-Rushd. when seen from a different angle has been 
shown by the author to be merely linguistic in its nature. 
Moreover, the general impression about Ghazzali that he was 
against science has been proved to be malicious by the author. 

Ibn-Tufayl's remarkable similarities with the epistemology 
of Ghazzali is also one unique feature of the present book. 
In modern times Dr. Iqbal and Dr. Ali Shariati. were the two 
Muslim thinkers, who have presented their views in the back 
drop of their social milieu. The book includes two small 
articles on the important aspects of their philosophy also. 
In this way, the book is presented to the readers with the 
hope that it will meet the needs of students of Muslim 
Philosophy and to the general readers of Islamic Studies and 

sciences. 

We are happy that a renowned living Muslim Philosopher 
and thinker Prof Syed Vahiduddin, has very kindly agreed to 
write a foreword to the research work of the author, a section 
of which is being produced in form of the present book. 


'vv: iiSfti; 





























































































Foreword 


with his life and teaching Abu Hamid Mohd. Al*Ghazzali 
appears as one of the most fascinating figures of Islamic culture 
and spirituallife. His was a multifaceted figure. Theologian, mystic 
and thinker in his own right, he can easily be classed with 
distinction in any of the categories. It is not fair to infer that 
by his devastating critique of the Peripatetic school, he closed 
the doors of Philosophical thinking in Islam. His crusade was 
not directed against philosophy perse but against the conclusions 
to which Muslim Philosophers under the impact of Greek thought 
were led. With the passage of time, Ghazzali (known to the middle 
ages as Algazel) has found a better appreciation of his work. 
The eminent Spanish scholar Asin Palacious has made valuable 
contributions to our understanding of Ghazzali. However as it 
is wont with the western scholars, an unnecessary subjective 
twist is given which may easily lead to misunderstanding. His 
study of Ghazzali is called "Ghazzali and his Christian sentiment”. 
In another words, Asin believes to find in Ghazzali a marked 
affinity to the Christian attitude to life. In another work of 
his life on Ibn Arabi,the same bais was at work. His study is 
called “Islam Christianised". Notwithstanding our reservations, 
we must freely admit Asin's remarkable contribution to Islamic 
studies in his discovery of the hither to unknown influences 
of Islam on western thought. This is as much true of his work 

^ on the Muslim sources of the Divine Comedy as his surprising 
discovery of Muslim precursors of Pascal’s famous argument for 
the existences of the God by means of a wager. Of course, the 

impact of Islam on western thinkers need not be stretched 


a 


b^ond reasonable conjecture. Creative minds think on parallel 
lines, though the similarities in our case are so striking that 
a director mediated impact cannot be ruled out. This is a filed 
which require to be investigated more systematically and 
objectively than heretofore.lt will not be out of place if I 
draw the attention of the scholars to a great thinker whose 
thoughts and way of thinking have so much in common with 
Ghazzali that it is move in a parallel frame work. Among the 
great thinkers of the west no one shows more striking affinity 
to Ghazzali than the great German mathematician and Philosopher 
as G.W. Leibniz (1446-1716). His metaphysical thinking on the 
crucial issues of metaphysics and theology have the same 
foundation. Leibniz considered the regularities of nature as 
the custom of God (Coutume de Dieu) which God can dispense 
Dieu with (Discourse De Metaphysique). And Leibniz's famous 
declaration of the world as the best possible provoked as much 
debate in his time as that of Ghazzali in his milieu. The German 
thinker’s analysis of the concept of possibility to show that it 
does not compromise God’s impotence is in conformity with 
Ghazzali’s views. A recent work on Muslim theology brings it 
out clearly Ormbsy; Theodicy in Islamic thought. The dispute 
over Al-Ghazzali’s best or all possible worlds-1984). 

Remarkably enough, the interest in Al-Ghazzali has not 
failectto effect Jewish scholarship, Dr. Hazarus Yafeh's is a most 
djscerning and ^ balanced approach to Ghazzali's life and work. 

While there is no dearth of b(X)k on Ghazzali and the interest 
in his thought is growing with unqualified recognition, we 
are happy to find in the work of a young promising scholar 
creditable achievement. Dr. Hamid s study of Ghazzali is not confined 
to the subject but covers the whole range of Muslim thought 
and can serve as an introduction to Muslim thinkers as a whole. 


b 


Unlike the all to common tendency of young scholars to take 
there course to secondary sources, he has utilised the original 
texts and has availed himself of books in English. Arabic and 
Persian with equal facility. The material that he has amassed 
is truly amazing. He has convincingly brought out the fact 
that Western thought is more indebted to Islam than is generally 
recognised. Now it is for the Muslim scholars to move forward 
with their heritage and produce works of their own zest and 
integrity. We hope that Dr. Hamid*s will also bring out an 
abridged version for the benefit of the general reader as well 
as for the convenience of the critics who fight shy of going 
through voluminous work. He believe that his work will inspire 
the younger generation and show to the world that Muslim 
thinking has still a future to look to. 


Prof. S. Vahiduddin 

Ex- President, Indian Philosophical Congress 


Hyderabad 
15th of March, 1998 
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INTRODUCTION 


Philosophy literally means “Love of Wisdom”. Muslims have 
been provided by Allah a complete code of conduct in the form of the 
holy Quran. In Quran there are two types of verses i.c, allegorical (Muta 
Shabiat) and categorical (Muhkamat).The Mutashabiatverses of Quran 
are mostly pertaining to the Essence of Allah and his attributes, 
predestination, soul and life hereafter death etc. etc. Since these verses 
are outside the purview of human reasoning, much hair splitting and 
question begging has not been encouraged in this regard. Yet many 
of the Muslim thinkers and philosophers have ventured to enter into 
detailed discussions in these matters. The introduction of Ilmul-Kalam 
in Islam owes its origin to the problems like divine Essence and 
attributes, Freedom of the will, beatific vision etc etc. The translations 
of the Greek books into Arabic in the early Umayd and Abbasid period 
also provoked many Muslim thinkers to indulge in discussions 
pertaining to the relationship of Allah and he Universe. Theory of 
emanation, problem of prophecy, being, soul, intellect intelligence, 
causations, caternily, time and space, matter and form, nature of 
knowledge, sources cjf knowledge, revelation and reason etc. 


Almost all these problems are discussed by the Muslim 
philosophers in the light of peripatetic philosophy. Plato, Aristotle 
and Plotinus are presented by Al-Kindi, Al-Farabi. Ibn Sina and Ibn 

Rushdetcina new Islamic fi-amework and terminology. The Muslim 

philosophers remained loyal to the spirit of Greek philosophy. But 
there can be no denial to the fact that the Muslim philosophers have 
raised, modified and enriched Greek thought in several matters. In 
th^ case Muslims were not only commentators of Greek philosophy, 
but also made valuable and original contributions to it. For example’ 
m Aristotelian philosophy, there was no explanation of the internal 
relation or nexus between cause and effect. Muslim philosophers 
brought ten intelligences to bridge the gulf and fill the place of the 
mediator agencies in the process of causation. 

In the same way Greek philosophers were not insisting on the 
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necessity of cause of all causes, and seem mostly engaged in giving 
rational explanation of causation. But this addition was made by 
Muslims and then adopted by Christian school men and philosophers 
in medieval ages. Muslims developed inductive logic, based on Quranic 
verses instead of the Greek Logical apparatus. Muslims developed the 
concept of God which was devoid of form, i the Aristotelian sense, and 
employed the emanation theory of plotinusforthis purpose. 

This is an invalid allegation that the translations by Arabs and 
Muslims of Greek books were not authentic, instead the translations, 
which were made were being prepared in a professional manner and 
there were several revisions which came up with the passage of time 
and all precautionary measuresweretaken to assure their authenticity. 
The Western scholars do not acknowledge the contribution of Muslims 
to science and philosophy and they stop at the most of making some 
passing references to the medieval Muslim philosophy and theology, 
which is sheer injustice to this great edifice of knowledge. In the same 
way when philosophy dcvelopmentfrom Greek onwards is shown, it is 
starred from Descartes and there is no detailed mention of the long 
interval between the Greek and modern philosophy, as if philosophy 
has abruptly taken flight from ancient Greece to modern Europe. But 
after a close scrxttiny we find that the Greek philosophy was developed 
by Muslim philosophers to the extent where it could become a totally 
different enterprise, Ghazzali, about five hundred years before 
Descartes, propounded a systematic method of doubt, which is no 
respect is less radical than that the of Descartes. But there is no mention 
is history of philosophy about this method. M M Sharif, in his famous 
booked, ‘The source and Achievements of Muslim Thought” has gone 
to the extent of saying that Ghazzali was the first philosopher who 
could accommodate sense-perception, rational discourse, and intuition 
in his philosophy in a comprehensive way, whereas from Descartes 
onwards, there were several attempts to dojusticc only to one of the 
different sourccsof knowledge. We can safely say that the fact remains 
that European philosophy shows a great impact of Arab and Muslim 
thought on it, especially -from the philosophers like Ibn Sina, Ghazzali 
and Ibn Rushd. How several attempts to dojustice only to one of the 
different sources of knowledge. We can safely say that the fact remains 
that European philosophy shows a great impact of Arab and Muslim 
thought on it, especially from the philosophers like Ibn Sina, Ghazzali 
and Ibn Rushd. However, since Muslim philosophers could not evade 
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the heretical or blasphemous influences of Greek philosophy, there 
was an Islamic reaction to this effect. We find Al-Ghazzali attacking 
these heretical aspects of Al-Farabi and IbnSina in hisclassicarTahafut- 
ul-Falasifah”, were he condemns the philosophers on Twenty points, 
three of which according to him amount to blasphemy i.e, their belief 
in the eternity of the world II resurrection of souls not of bodies; III 
Gods knowledge of universalson the expense of His knowledge of the 
particulars. Ibn Taimiyah followed with a strong rejection of (Al-Radd- 
Alal-Al-Mantaqeen) logicians and found faults with them for diluting 
the Islamic doctrines by their ratiocination and argumentation without 
keeping themselves strictly adherent to the Islamic teachings. He 
attacks even Ghazzali on his being a “later Kalam Theologian” and a 
man responsible for the introduction of philosophical discussion among 
theologians and Sufis. Ibn Rushd Strives in a convincing manner to 
make an accord of philosophy with religion in his “Faslul-al-Maqal", 
He also supports a scientific and rationalistic interpretation of religion 
vis-a-vis philosophy. He recommends philosophical discourse to people 
of demonstrative power (Ahl-al-Burhan) only and makes four categories 
of people. That is, people are of four natures, I, Ahl-al-Burhan (people 
inclined to demonstration) II. people inclined to dialectics (Ah-al-Jadal), 
III, people inclined to rhetorics (Ah!-al-Tasdeeqh) IV. People inclined 
to sophistry (Ahl-al-Safsatah). Philosophy should be prescribed to 
people inclined to demonstration only and not to common masses. 


Although, we don't find any consistent development in 
philosophy in the Islamic world after Ibn Rushd and Ibn Taimiyah yet 
thcij were individual thinkers with a philosophical bent of mind who 
tried to continue philosophical discussions in their own way. 


, . particularly in Iran, post-Ibn Rushd philosophy 

adopted a different line of development in which rationalism of ah 

r" ^"^^'^sised with the mystical doctrine of al- 
Suhraward, and Ibn-al-Arabi.Jhif development shows that Al-Ghazzali's 

comer of the philosophers mind 

laterohasJ '"dependent of the faith, but the 

ohilLonr reveals a closer affinity between 

StoMuUHaS'°"' Khwajah Nasiral^in al-Tusi 

XQuran andtsT^T; ^ '"Merest in 

and moulding philosooS^” ’’ 

ouiamg philosophical ideas. Following is a tentative list of the 
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philosopherswhocontributedto philosophy in post-Ibn Rushd Islamic 
philosophy in Iranian context- 

1. Khwaja Nasir Al-Din-al-Tusi (1201-1274) 

2. Najm Al-Din a-Kalibi al-Qazwini (675/1276) 

3. Najam Al Din al-NIakhjawani (650-1252) 

4. Adb al-Hamid Khusrowshahi (1184-1254) 

5. Abda! al-Din al-Khunji (1194-1248) 

6. Afdal al-Din Kashani (650/1252) 

7. Qutab al-Din-al-Shirazi 

8. Al-Allamah al-Hilli (1205-1277) 

9. Masir al-Din al-Kashani (755/1354) 

10. Qutb al-Din al-Razi (1293-1374) 

11. Ala al-Din al-Qushji (879/1474) 

12. jalal al-Din al Dawwani (1401/1502) 

13. Ghiyath ai-Din al-Shirazi (948/1541) 

14. Kamal al-Din al-Ardabili (950/1543) 

15. Shams al-Din al-Khafri (960/1558) 

16. Mir Damad (1041/631) 

17. Al-Shaykh al-Bahai (1546/1621) 

18. Mulla Sadra (1050/1640). 

In the Indian context we find that there were great Muslim 
logicians, who contributed to Greek logic. From Iran philosophy came 
to India during the period of Mughal King Humayun. During the rule 
of Lodi dynasty, there was a considerable portion of rational science 
included in the Syllabus. Mullah Yazdi (a great logician came from 
Iran, and from India, students from Tulbilli went to Iran to learn 
rational sciences. There were such great scholars of philosophy as Ameer 
Fathuallah Shirazi. I Punjab there was Mullah Abdul Hamid Siyalkoti. 

In the era of Shah Jahan, Greek Sciences were common place, Mullah 
Mohammed Jonepuri has written a thesis on the problem of Time, 
However, it should be mentioned here that no separate books were 
written on philosophy proper, books were usually prepared to meet 
the teaching needs, it is said that the King Sikandar Lodi used to attend 
the lectures of Mullah Abdullah Tulbuli. 

In Gujrat Mullah Ziauddin and Mullah jeavan were prominent ^ 
teachers of logic Among the disciples of Naseer-ud-din Tusi were scholars 
like Mirza Janana, Mullah Sadra and Mir Qutbuddin Razi. It is said that 
some of his disciples came to Ibn Taimiyah India from Iran. This trend 
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of rationalism was taken ahead by sir Syed Ahmad Khan, Muhsinul 
Mulk libadi and Chiragh Ali etc. Iqbal was a unique figure in the modem 
Islamic world, who gave a different direction to philosophy. He can be 
^ categorised with the Muslim thinkers who tried for Islamisation of 
philosophy trend started from Al-Ghazzali and was taken to a logical 
conclusion by IbnTaimiyah. Iqbal contributed towards a systematic 
and comprehensive Islamic philosophy. 

We can divide Muslim philosophy into six broad stages; I Ilmul- 
Kalam and intellectual discussions; 2. Translation of Greek Books into 
Arabic; 3. Commentary and revisions of the translated books; 4. 
Modification of the Greek philosophy; 5. Criticism of Greek philosophy 
and its Muslim interpretation; and 6. Islamisation of philosophy. 

In the first stage we find that the Muslims are engaged in 

explanation and elaboration of various Islamic doctrines in the light 

of Quran. Mutazilites, Asharites, Maturidians, Qadarites andjabarites 

etc are the representatives of this period. In the second stage Muslim 

scholars (in some cases Jewes and Christians as well) started translating 

the transmiting Greek philosophy into Arabic Ishaq Ibn Hunayn, 

Hunayn Ibn Ishaq, Al-Kindi and many others were engaged in this 
process. ^ 


In the fifth stage we observe that a critical appraisal of the 
Greek thought started. Al-Ghazzaii criticised Greek philosophy and its 
Muslim adherents. In the sixth stage we observe that a revolt took 
place against all sorts of philosophy. Ibn Taimiyah criticised Muslim 
p 'josophers 'J^cMing Ghazzali for their indulgence in Greek thought 
He hi^ghhghted the religious aspects of Islam toihe extent, where \L\c 

but withTsrr''T° ^ •continued the same trend 


Dr. Hamid ullah Mara/i 
(Alias Dr. Hamid Xaseem Rafiabadt) 
^ Reader. Shah-i-Hamdan Institute of Islamic Studies 

Uni\ crsit> of Kashmir. Hazratbal. Srinagar 

Friday. 22nd of Ramadan 1418_ 

23 rd of January. 1998. 
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CHAPTER-1 

INTELLECTUAL DISCUSSIONS IN THE 

EARLY DAYS OF ISLAM 


There are various inierpreiations about the emergence of intellectual discussions 

among the Muslims during the Umauad and Abbasid periods after the Greek 
philosophical books were translated into Arabic, Moreover the ver>' translation 
enterprise In itself has been interpreted by various people in different ways. Some 
people say that the basic sources of inspiration for it were Islamic ones and the 
Greek philosophy. Indian thought. Persian ideas and Egyptian concepts worked as 
secondary sources. The indigenous trends among the early Muslims, the adv'ocatcs 
of w hich later on came to be known as the Qadarites and the Jabarites are also cited 
by some people as an e\idence that the intellectual discussions had started long 
before the Greek and the foreign sciences were translated into Arabic language. The 
▲ Mutazilites and Asharites howe\'er. show a considerable influence of the foreign 
ideas as is conspicuous in case of the Muslim and adherents of Greek thought In 
the following pages we will discuss these all points before providing a detailed 
survey of the representative Muslim philosophers who were instrumental in 
popularizing Greek philosophy among Muslims before Ghazzali. Aftenvards we will 
sec the important philosophical credentials of al-Gha//.aIi. i.e. his basic books an 
philosophy, his views on philosophy, logic, reason and other branches of 
philosophical sciences before presenting views of some important writers and 
researchers on his [^losophical status. 

The pre-Islamic Arabs had no arguments on their beliefs and practices They 
were following their ancestral practices on the basis of oral authority. As the Quran 
has indicated at various places. 1/ 


The Quran has declared the Arabs as the -ignoranl" (Umieen). No doubt the 
Arate were at home in poetry, eloquence, wisdom and intelligence, but had not 
^veloped any civilization of their own as was the case with the Persian .Indian or 
Greek nations. Even they had not invented the rules of eloquence (Balagah) or 
^seman^s (Maani) or rhetorics (Badih). The theories about these sciences were 
invented by the Islamic scholars after the advent of Islam in Arabian peninsula. 2/ 
Arabs always gave edge to sword on pen. 3/ 


been indicated that Arabs were illiterate, who could 
nor count 4/ Ar^ had some wise people among them as they had 
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cnidilc poets, txii no philosophers like Indians and Greeks were found among Anibs 
The) did not inherit phiiosoplu or wisdom from their ancestors. Three sciences, of 
course, were there among the Arabs dunng their age of Ignorance i c. 

1. Genealogical accounts ; Historical and religious records. 

2. Interpretation ofdrcams and C^) astrological assumptions -V 

Their religious condition indicated that some of them were inclined towards 
Judaism, others to Christianil\ and still others to Sabaniie wa>s of religion . who 
belies cd in the astrological Inpolhcsis of the asirologisis 6/ 

The w isc people among the Arabs were \ cr> little In number and most of their 
w isdom was based on the figment of their imagination or mental g> mnastics. 7/ 

Arabs worshiped the inanimate objects like idols, stars and trees during their 
period of ignorance. The\ were not e.xposcd to am logic, reason or aesthetic 
sciences. Their social, moral, religious, political and economic life depicts utter chaos 
and dislurtwnccs Morcoscr their internal wars had ruined their svstem. thousands 
of people were becoming victims of these civil bniial conflicts X/ 

All the progress made b\ the Arabs was made possible b> the rc\clalion of 
Quran. All aspects of the Arab life, political, economic. ci\ili/ational were influenced 
b\ the Quranic inspirations. It ga\c birth to Arab thought and Islamic philosoplw. ^ 
Because though the Quran was not a book of philosoplw in its technical sense, but 
It soh cd philosophical problems, prescribed a rational \ ision. rejected the oRxments 
with sound rational arguments, these all aspects led to the emergence of Islamic 
philosoph) and the Arabic thought. 9/ 

Dr. Marhabah sa>s:- 

■'Thc Quran was not a philosophical book It did not intend to address basicalK 
to the themes of philosoph). But it. freed human mind and thought and lifted all the 
fetters and duims in front of it. Winch had. been alTlictmg it since centuries together 
and had dcpri\ cd human conscience from ns feelings. The Quran addresses reason 
and iiw ilcs it to think and ponder, as it addresses heart conscience and intuition 
and arouses feelings and awakens understanding and warns it against lclharg\ and 
stagnation, raises its status and im ites it to ponder o\er the creations of the hca\ cns. 
and eanh and to the belief in the all powerful, single. Divine Being. b\ wa> of an 
analog) from the cause to the elTcct. from the design. s>stcm and order to the Great 

Designer " l<>/ 

There is no doubt that the people who read the Quran, memori/cd it. or taught 
it came across numerous \crscs which in\itcd people to knowledge, research, 
consideration, contemplation and clc\ated the status of knowing people o\er those 
who do not know. It was for the same reason that a sizable number of the Arabs 
were led to indulge in acquisition of know ledge and perusal of imention 11/ 
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There arc man> Qiiranic verses \\hjch inviic people to thinking. obscr\alion 
and deep contemplations. For example few of these \crscs arc as follows 

• Nor did we send before thee ( As Messengers) an\ but men. whom we did 
inspire -<Mcn) from the peoples of the towns " 

Do they not lra\el through the canh. and see what was the end of those 
before them 

"But the home of the Hcreaner is best, for those who do right Will \c Jiot then 
understand". 12/ 

"Do they not travel through the land so that their hearts (and minds) ma> thus 
learn wisdom". 

"And their cars mav thus learn to hear ? Tnilv it is not the eves that arc blind. 

• • • 

but the hearts which arc in their breasts." U/ 

And 

" Do they see nothing in the kingdom of the hca\ ens and the canh and all that 
Allah hath created ’’ (Do thes not see) that their term is nigh drawing to an end " 14/ 

And 

" Do they not look at the sky above them? How we have made it 

"And adorned it. and there arc no flaws in it ? 

And the canh - we have spread it out. and set there on mountains standing 
fimi. and produced there m c\cr> kind of beautiful growth (in pairs). 

For an insight and Reminder to c\cr> servant. Turning (to Allah) 

rain, charged with blessing, and we produce 
there with Gardens and Grain for harvests ; And (all (and siatelv) palm trees, with 
shoots of fruit- stalks, piled one over another: As sustenance for (Allah's) servants 

And we give (new) life therewith to land titat is dead: thus will be The Resurrection " 
15 / 


These all verses arc indicative tliat the Quran inv ites considcrablv to knowledge 
and understanding, and insists on investigation and research about the creations of 
G^ and to travel in the land for discovering God's signs and acquire as much 
information as possible about the mysteries of existence These v erses inv itc all and 
siindo. "Ito have reason and penchant for discover), investigation, and deeper 
insights about the matters beyond rcalitv. In this way the Quran has prov ided a 
complete " metaphysical account about the universe " 


^ sermons on ethics or records of past historical 

^ct?Ki h J ^ metaphysics . anthropologv. ethics, practice which 

established principal rules for the whole Universe, in this wav it is a Book of the 
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universe from its inception to end . . which incites the believers to acquire guidelines 
from its commandments for all affairs of their lives and strive in this direction to 
their utmost levels.” 16/ 

We see that among the Muslims a good number of luminaries emerged as the 
torch bearers of human thought. these people were not confined to the sphere of 
religion only but were led by those injections to become social reformers, of their 
societies. They remained triumphant b>' dint of their knowledge. They searched for 
knowledge wherever the> found it. they faced many difficulties and traversed may 
distances from one counm- to another, from one sub-continent to another searching 
for knowledge, or ascertaining or scrutinizing informations they had received or 
whatever the beneficial know'ledge they alread>’ had. imparting that and explaining 
the knowledge they had acquired, to implicit those people who were interested to 
enrich their knowledge. These people were eager to acquire and learn every new 
thing 

These leaders and torch bearers of knowledge were sometimes called “Hukamah,” 
some times philosophers They had different schools of thought, either secretly 
learning a member of their group from others b> joining their company. Therefore, 
their knowledge remained confined to limited number of individuals .or openly so 
that people may gel acquaintance with their knowledge and sciences, therefore free 
discussions may ensue upon and rejoinders may come up from the people or their 
books mav become beneficial for the readers 17/ 

According to Jamcel Salccba when Islam united the Arabs and established 
them in the earth and transformed their tribal mode of life into a community, and 
humanistic mode of life. Afterwards Islamic influence appeared in shape of New 
Intellectual renaissance in the fields of exegesis. Fiqh. principles of Jurisprudence, 
emergence of schools of Jurisprudence and religious sects who adopted " qiyas” 
(analogy) and rational insight in the interpretations of Shariah commandments. In 
Islam there is the scope for advancing man physically and spiritually as there is 
insistence on freedom of human research and spirit. enjoining good and forbidding 
evil, belief in equality counseling (Shurah) cooperation and accountabilit\' .If the 
C?uran was not revealed and the traditions of the Prophet not tauglU .which 
encourage thinking and knowledge, we would have never seen group of the people 
who would invite towards reliance on the dictates of reason in the human affairs of 
life as the Mutazilites did. who preached Tawhid and Justice, reward and punishment 
and regarded that reason is the light of the heart w hich identifies truth from falsehood, 
good from evil, right from wrong. Or the scholars of kalam would have not come to 
the fore who first insisted on correcting the beliefs of a believer in the light of 
shariah, then were led to establish these on rational arguments. It will be sufficient 
to remind the student about the fact that the Muslims regard the ()uran as the trust 
of human spirit and a complete code of conduct which has been sent by God for the 
proper guidance of humanity to enable it to get salvation and a belic\er also knows 
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that the greatest achentures which are being faced b> the thinkers are tantamount 
to understanding real meaning of this divine books. 18/ 

The Quran solved many philosophical problems like Divinity and power, God's 
► being above and aloof from all other creations. God's being free from progem. the 
creation of the world, the Dmnc knowledge. Resurrection, propheo'. Freedom of 
will and determinism etc. In this way the Quran opened the vistas before the eyes of 
Muslims to stud\' the universe as a religious obligation. It was under the impact of 
such Quranic injections that the Muslims considered the philosophy and religion 
aim at the discovery of truth, therefore, both are the two sides of the same coin, and 
philosophy is nothing but just a systematic rational thinking about the univeise, 
hence they proved that religion and philosophy have the same objective i.e. the 
discoverv of truth. As al-Farabi says:- 

■ A real philosopher is that a person who acquires the total knowledge and 
displays the competence to utilize it ” 19/ 

Philosopher is that a person who acquires theoretical Wrtues first and then 
practical virtues by cultivating a certain vision. We sec that the religion also aims at 
the same objective. Therefore, according to al-Farabi both religion and philosophy 
are identical in their aims and objections. Religion and as well as philosophy are 
searching for truth and truth can never contradict truth. Religion and philosophy 
^ interpret the same reality' from two different angles . as the difference is that the 
philosophy employs those methods for realizing its objectives which arc not used 
by religion 


Ibn Sina has also expressed similar views in this respect. 20/ 




iuse Rm Sina does not 
with religion. 


regard basis of theoretical philosophy in contradiction 


In this way the Quran is considered by the old and new Muslims as the source 

of inspiration of their thinking and the first treasure of their religious and rational 

knowledge. The Quran has provided rational knowledge. The Quran has provided 

the background for the flourishing of philosophical and rational sciences in the 

Islamic world prior to all other factors which led to this activity Therefore, the 

Quran has been considered the criterion and paradigm for acceptance or rejection of 

any thought system or philosophy by the Muslims. Apart from the Muslim thinkers 

several western scholars have also endorsed this fact as Russler and others have 
done. 21/ 


^ In this way the western scholars have alluded as the Muslims have done 
thrwghoul the annals of the history that the source of their philosophy and thought 
had been the Quran, from which the streams of knowledge, philosophy sciences 
and litmtures have gushed forth and all the prestige ,honour and Islamic thought 
is rooted in this sublime source. Ibn Rushd has also mentioned similar views which 
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we will discuss in the forth coming discussions pertaining to Ibn Rushd's response 
to Ghazzali’s philosophy. 22/ 

Ibn Rushd regards that the stut^ of the world and the creation is included in 
philosophy This study and scrutiny is obligatory from shariah point of view as he ^ 
maintained that it entails rational analogy, which Is possible by stuching the books 
of the predecessor philosophers, and the study of their philosophy is obligatory 
as it is a prerequisite for the fulfilment of this obligation. 

Similar are the \'iew’s of al-Kindi and he considers a person who prevents people 
from looking into the books of philosophers and denies its utility, the opponent of 
religion, as the knowledge of philosophy according to him is consisting of the 
knowledge about the e.xistence of God His Unicit> and all virtues. AJ-kindi says:- 

“ A person w'ho disliked objects the study of philosophy is devoid of religion 
and calls its sluch as blasphemous There is the knowledge of divinity . unicity and 
virtues in the science of realit>’ of things ( i.e. philosophy), to whole knowledge 
which is beneficial and a road to it and a way to rescue ( people) from all harmful 
things bv way of pre- caution” ....23/ 

In this way we see that almost all Islamic philosophers have agreed on the 
point that all the competent people who can observ’e the Universe, it is obligatory 
on them to do the same, as many Quranic verses invite people to have observation ^ 
of the Universe. This all also indicate that the source of Muslim and Arab thought 
and philosophy is the Quran, therefore the first factor to cause emergence of Islamic 
thought is Muslims is the Quran. 24/ 

However, here it should be kept in mind that the Quran manifests two worlds 
(alam) that arc subject to human knowledge: the unseen world ('a lam al ghayb ) and 
the visible world ( a lam al shaha-dah ). That this distinction is made by the Quran is 
evident from the oft repeated verse alim al ghayb w-a al shaha dah ( knower of the 
Unseen and the visible ). 25/ 

A number of the Quranic verses 26/ make it clear that man can not know the 
unseen world ( ghayb) It is clearly stated that the unseen world can not be known 
by human beings. But it is nowhere implied in these verses that we cannot know the 
visible world. On the contrary .humanity is encouraged to inquire and reflect upon 
the visible universe. 

"In the creation of the heavens and the earth .and the alteration of night and 
dav there arc indeed signs for men of understanding.” 27/ 

j 

And 

“ There is no lack of proportion in the creation of God So turn your eyes (and look 
around) Do you sec any defect ? Again, turn your sight (and examine) a second time. 

But vour eves will come back to vou dull and frustrated in a state worn out” 28/ 

• • • 
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These and other verses of the Quran make it clear that the ^^s.ble world can be 
known by human beings through reflective thinking. But the unseen world can not 
be known in the same manner, but can be made understandable or intelligible to 
humanitv’ bv revelation. In fact, the Quran’s purpose is to teach human being out 
the unseen world. The Quran says -"God alone knows the unseen world and He 
does not disclose it to anv one e.xccpt a messenger w horn He has chosen 29/ and 
" These are the tidings of the unseen world which we have revealed unto you 
Before this neither you nor your people knew them,” 30/ 

This unseen world is known to God alone 

“None except God knows the unseen world in the heavens and on earth, nor 
can they perceive when they shall be resurrected. Still less can their knowledge 
comprehend the Hereafter" . 31/ 

And 

“This is the Book, wherein is no doubt, a guidance to those w ho fear God and 
believe in the unseen world there awaits them forgiveness and a great reward 

(2:97) 

The conclusion one can draw from these verses is that the unseen world includes 
^ such concepts as God the Hereafter and rexelation. If so. then we alread> know 
that these concepts are subjected to the stud>’ of metaphysics in philosophy Since 
the Quran states that these cannot be known by the human mind as the mind can 
only comprehend them after they are taught by Quran, we can infer that the rationalist 
concept of philosophy, which claims that metaphysical subjects can be discovered 
and conceived by unaided reason and more specifically, unaided by revelation, is 
unacceptable to the (Quranic perspective. 33/ 

But the Muslim adherents of the Greek philosophy did not keep this division 
between unseen and Wsible world in view, therefore they indulged in such 
metaphysical theorerizaion. which was not acceptable to Ghazzali and Ibn Taimiyah 
for the same reason that they considered it in contrast with the Quranic spint, A1 
Farabi for instance, classified sciences in his famous woric ihsa -al ulum' 34/. and 
included there in a classification of such philosophical disciplines as logic, 
metaphysics, and ethics. Ghazzali however, opposed this classification and did not 
admit metaphysics as a science (ilm) as such in the Islamic science. He nevertheless 
contended that metaphysics was a philosophical discipline What Gha/zali was 
positing was that the human mind tried to reach the sort of certitude in metaphysical 
^ subjects that it reached in such formal studies as logic and mathematics. However, 
the nature of metaphysical problem is such that they ev ade mathematical exactitude, 
as metaphysics has never succeeded in reaching conclusion upon which all 
philosophers agree. 35/ 

Ghazzah. however, thought about logic to be an essential branch of philosophy 
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and indispensable for ail people, including theologians. But according to Ibn Taimiyah 
almost all principles of Greek logic are erroneous, therefore, unwarranted for any 
Islamic science, fbn Taimiyah considers Greek logic as " an invention of human 
brain, and is not required b> people for understanding religion, social relations or 
commercial dealings." Logic, according to Ibn Taimiyah. does not fulfill the 
' requirements of self-sufficienc\’. 36/ However. Ibn Taimiyah praised Ghazzali for 
his viewpoint that the Greek methods are corrupt and criticised these methods as he 
did in case of Mutakallimeen. 37/ 

In this way we have obser\'ed that the Quran was the first source of inspiration 
' of Islamic thought and philosophy. And the digressions made by indi\idual 
I philosophers were corrected by the subsequent thinkers in the light of the Quran. 

1 38/ Before the translation of the Greek books into Arabic, the issue of predestination 
1 ( Jabr) and free will (Ikhtiyar). and that of DiNine justice, became current among 
Muslims during the first half of the second cenlur)- of Hijrah. Perhaps the first 
I formal center of such discussions was the circle of Hassan al-Basri (d. 110/728-29) 
Among the Muslim personalities of the latter half of the first century , the names of 
Ma bad al Juhani ( d. 801/699) and Ghaylan ibn Muslim al Dimashqi (d 105/723) ha\e 
been mentioned who adamantly defended the ideas of free will (Ikhtiyar) and man's 
freedom There were others who opposed them and supported predestination ( 

; jabr). The believers in free w ill were called "Qadari>yah" and their opponents were 
j known as "Jabriyyah" 

Ma bad al -Juhani Ii\ed in the early days of the Umayyads, These were very 
I cruel times; there were relentless persecutions and ruthless blood sheding in the 
Muslim world for the Unmmayad hegemony The freedom loving Arabs could not 
easily brook all this, they would demand answers from the state officials to queries 
such as the following: 

■'Why do you practise such barbariies? Is not all this against the spirit of 
Islam? Are you not Muslims ? The ofilcials would reply : We arc not responsible for 
what we do It is God who docs cverylhing His is the power for good and evil". 

It is reported that Ma bad al-Juhani with ‘Ata . Ibn Yassar. one of his 
companions, came one day to Hassan al Basri and said " O Abu said, these rulers 
shed blood of the Muslims and do grievous things and say that their works are by 
decree of Allah." 

To this Hassan replied: The enemies of (jod. they are liars. 39/ 

According to Shibli the emergence of the issues of freedom of will and 
predestination owes its origin to politics, as in the Umayyad period especially during 
the governorship of Haijaj bin Yousuf, the people were coerced to declare. We 
believe that good and ev il (is from God ).41/ 

In this wav the first conflict which raised its head in the Muslims community 
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was that of freedom of will or Ikhtiyar and Ma’bad al-Jahani was the first person 
who talked about it 

free will position was generally anii-Umayyad on the political level and 
■resulted in an altitude that viewed opposition to that regime as not only warranted 
but desirable The upholders of free will came to be known as " Qidap^s', from the 
Arabic word, qadar. meaning ■ determination" or ' measunng out ' and including 
the sense of the capacity to determine events The closely related term qudra. 
meaning -power" "capability" is what the free Willers claimed for themscl\cs and 
for all humans. It seems probable that the free will-position was dc\ciopcd and held 
for moral and religious reasons. That is. what is religion without responsibility . and 
how IS responsibility to be conceded without a real capacity to act'.’ 42/ 

According to DeBoer 43/ 

there arc also detached notices which indicate that some of the earliest 
Muslims, who taught the Freedom of the will, had Christen teachers He says 
further; 

".the forerunners of the Muta/ilitcs. w ho were called Oadarites. taught the 

Freedom of the human wiU" 44/ 

Ma bad al-juhani preached freedom of will publicly and was done to death by 
Hajjaj in 80/699 under orders of Caliph Abdul Malik, 

Afrer Ma'bad al-Juhani it was a copt named Ghaylan al-Dimashqi who 
promulgated similar views He further added that it was incumbent on cn ery Muslim 
to urge people to do right actions and to check them from doing wrong. This 
addition by Ghay lan overtly interfered with and threatened the maintenance of the 
Ummayad rule As a consequence he met his death at the hands of Hisham ibn 
Malik soon after his ascendancy to the caliphal seat in 105/723 4.5/ 

The deaths of Ma'bad and Ghaylan pul life into the cause of the Muta/ilitcs. 
Their teachings gained currency and exerted an overgrowing influence. Thousands 
of people came to subscribe to the Muta/iliic views and out look 

Before emergence of these sects in Islam, we know that during the prophets 
own lifetime Islam consisted of simple and broad principles This simplicity of the 
creed continued for sometime after him The prophet s death was closely followed 
by wars with the Romans and the Persians These wars complcielv absorticd the 
mental and physical energies of the Arabs Further. the Muslims in the beginning 
were so much occupied with the propagation of their faith that they had little lime to 
indulge in abstract discussions about its dogmas. Even then there was a group of 
companions who did not have much to do with military campaigns, and thus had 
cisure enough to be busy with theological studies and other academic pursuits, 
reference here is to those of the companions in particular w ho were know n as • The 
pcop c 0 the Bench (Ashabi-al- Shufa). Thou^ this group generally did not allow 
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reason free traffic into matters of religion, yet, where needed ,they did try to work 
out the practical ramifications of religious doctrines in the light of reason. It may not 
be out of place to mention the names of ‘ Ali’ Ibn Masud, Aishah, Muadh ibn Jabal 
alongwith them. According to Shibli these were the peq^e who prq)ared the ground 
for the school of Mutazilism . According to Shibli Nomani the differences which go 
back to the times of the companions are the following . 

1. Most of the companions believed in the bodily Ascension (Miraj) of the prophet 
(SAW) .But Aishah opposed this view and believed visa-versa. 

Z Abdullah ibn Abbas believed that the prophet (SAW) saw God but Aishah 
opposed this view. 

3. Abdullah ibn Omar maintained that the dead can listen the voices of people but 
there were the compianions, who did not accept this view point. 

4. Abu Hurarah believed that a dead body is grieved and put to trouble by the 
mournings of the kiths and kins, but Aishah opposed this belief 46/ 

Shibli says;- 

“All these differences in the view points and practices did not lead to any 
disintegration or sectarianism in Islam. All the people were identified as Muslims. 
Prayers were offered behind any Muslim by his counterparts”. 47/ 

But before we discuss the basic doctrines of the Mutazillites and the Ashaiites. 
it is very necessary to discuss the process of translation woik, which was also 
responsible for creating the sectarian and doctrinal differences among the Muslims. 
The Mutakallimeen were also influenced by the foreign thought system .Since the 
Greek sciences and philosophy infiltrated every where, no sciences could remain 
aloof from this all encompassing influence. It was not possible that Ilmul -Kalam 
could remain unaffected from this enterprise. Rather this influence reached to the 
extent that it set an agenda before the Mutakallimeen 48/ 

Dr. Sami Nashar has shown that there was great impact of Neoplatonism on the 
Hadith. 49/ 

However, this view has been refuted by Shibli that Ilmul-al-kalam emerged undert 
the influence of the Greek jrfiilosophy wholly and solely. He, nevertheless, confesses' 
that there were the mutakallimeen, who had erroneous understanding of the Greek 
thought. These people could not understand the Arabic translations of the Greek' 
philosophy or to reach to real conclusions from these books. 50/ 

According to Murtada Mutahhari, there were many reasons which led to the 
unprecedented realization of the necessity for the study of the fundamentals of the 
Islamic faith amongst Muslims and the task of defending them, a realization which 
led to the emergence of prominent Mutakallimeen during the second, third, and 
fourth centuries. There were: embracing of Islam by various nations who brought 
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with them a series of (alien) ideas and notions; mixing a coexistence of the Muslims 
with people of various religions, such as, the Jews, the Christians, the Magians. and 
the Sabaeans, and the ensuing religious debates and disputes between the Muslims 
and those peoples, the emergence of the Zindiqah in the Islamic world - who were 

^ totally against religion- as a result of the general freedom during the rule of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs ; the birth of philosophy in the Muslim world -which by itself 
gave birth to doubts and sceptical attitudes. SI/ It also indicates that the 
Mutakallimeen have gone through the books of the Greek philosophers, therefore, 
the influence on them seems very evident for their vast erudition in Greek sciences. 
Not only this but the formation of opposite camps in the debates of Kalam. later 
acquired a great scope, and extended to many philosophical problems, such as. 
substance and accident .nature of indi\isible particles, which constitute physical 
bodies, the problem of space etc. This was because, m the view of the Mutakallimeen, 
discussion of such issues was considered a prelude to the debate about theological 
matters, particularly those related with mabda ( prime\’al origin) and maad 
(resurrection). In this way many problems of philosophy entered '11m al-kalam, and 
now there are many {xobiems common to both. 

If one were to study the books on Kalam, specially those written after the 7th/ 
13th century, one would see that most of them deal with the same problems as 
those discussed by philosophers- specially .Muslim philosophers - in their books. 

^ Islam, philosophy and kalam have greatly influenced each other. One of the 
results was the kalam raised new problems for philosophy, and philosophy helped 
in widening the scope of kalam, in the sense that dealing with many philosophical 
problems came to be considered necessary in Kalam. 52/ 

Shibli has included various philosophical figures of Islam among the 

Mutakallimeen as well. He divided the history of Ilmul-al-Kalam into three broader 
periods. 


1.1st period started from the reign of Abasids to fifth century Hijrah The 
period m which the doctrines of the Mutazilites and the Asharites were prevalent. 

1 Second period, starting from the golden age of Asharite doctrines 
cnoompassmg Uie famous personalities like Imam Ghazzali, Mohammad bin Abdui 
I^m Shristani (D-548) Imam Mohammad Ibn Umar Fakkrud din Razi (d 606 A.H) 

Ab^ Hassan Ali Saiiiid din ■ Aamdi (d 631 A.H) and Maulana Jalalsi(Min 

ohammad Roomi, who through thought provoking discussions took Ilm a) -kalam 

Shibli includes also the belief systems of the 
atheists, the batmiyyah and the philosophers in this stage. 

thou^rsl!^!!'^'.^ •" “hich the 

(d^l ^Ch Ru^d Andulsi (d. 595) .Imam Ahmad ibn Taimiyah Harrani 

h* the emergence 

OI new trends, problems, mleruretationc anH . . . JL. 
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V However, the nature of the acti\'ities of the philosophers and the Mulakallimeen 
was also different. No doubt. the Mutakallimeen were also influenced by the Greek 
philosophers, yet their basic objective was to defend religion by the help of rational 
arguments. Their basic purpose was to reply the questions raised by the atheists^ 
and misguided people 1 1ml al-J ^am did a great favour to the Muslims by freeing ' 
them from the mental slavery of the Greeks Because when the Greek thought got 
vogue in the Muslim world, it was received the Muslims whole heartedly and its 
tenants were given the status of the revealed truths. Muslims too. accepted it as 
such and regarded Plato and Aristotle as the idols of knowledge. It is said that aJ* 
Farabi was once asked : What is your relation with Aristotle? He said : “had 1 lived 
during the limes of Aristotle, 1 would have preferred to be one of his obedient 
students”. Ibn Sina goes a step forward and declares in his “ Kitab al -Shifah” that 
after the passage of the Golden period of Greek thought, nothing worth mentioning 
could be added to the discoveries of Aristotle .The adherence and following to 
Greek thought remained in taa, until the scholars of Ilmul-al-kalam subjected 
philosoi^y to criticism. 54/ 

Before discussing Ilmul-kalam any frirther ,a little survey of the translation 
works of the Greek books will be proper. There arc different interpretations about 
the enterprise of this activity of the translation. But the most relevant and pertinent 
interpretation, which seems justified has been provided by Ziauddin Sardar in my ^ 
view. He discusses this issue in the context of the unique character of the 
epistemology of Islam. According to this interpretation, it provides a middle path 
for the pursuit of knowledge answering that no individual form of knowledge or 
method of knowing becomes the sole criteria of truth or is pursued to the exclusion 
of all others. It is for this reason that a predilection for syste? atic classification of 
knowledge is so noticeable in Muslim civilization. The classification of knowledge 
into its various branches was the prime occupation of many Muslim scholars of 
classical age 55/ 

It provided a method indispensaUe to genuine scholarship and |xoved extremely 
fertile in the history of Muslim intellectual endeavor. Moreover, the insistence of 
Islamic epistemology on giving equal status to all forms of knowledge with in a 
sin^e matrix of values meant that Muslim scholars were aWe to accept and synthesize 
the existing sciences of various civilizations which they inherited. Once it became 
part of the rrameworic of eternal Islamic values, it was transformed into a new 
substance. However, while Islamic science, like Greek and Chinese science before it, 
had its own unique identity, unlike them, it was truly international because of the 
geographical ^read and the cosmopolitan nature of Muslim civilization. 56/ 

It was the concern of Muslim scholars with the classification of knowledge that * 
enabled them, first, to appreciate the intellectual output of other civilizations and 
then to synthesize it with the world -view of Islam. 57/ 

This international and synthetic character of Islamic thought did not only availed 
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ihe Greek treasures of knowledge, but all the Sciences of the ancient ciNili/alions of 
India. China Persia, and Eg>-pl as well 

These all civilizations were not similar in their influences which ihev’ exerted on 
^ Muslim a\iliz.aiioa But two important dvili/adons, which exerted the utmost influence 
on the latter, was remarkable, which is evident till today. But since Indian civili/ation 
could not retain its originality because of its conflict with other nations and. 
therefore, could not extend its impact any further. But so far as the Greek civilization 
IS concerned it ex^pounded for an wide and included in its fold great learning centers 
like Alexandria, Rome, Syria for about fifteen centuries. During this penod Islam 
could make its inroads into the central areas of the Greek thought and interacted 
with the communities which were fascinated by Greek culture. Therefore, as a 
natural consequence, the Muslim thought mingled with the Greek philosophy and 
Greek thought became identical with Islamic thought Till the beginning of 10th 
century' there were now only two great centers and fountain heads of thought in the 
world, i.c. the Islamic world and India. 58/ 


Van Den Bergh > 

“It may be said that Santa Maria sopra Minerva is a symbol of our European 
culture, it should not be forgotten that the mosque also was built on the Greek 
temple Whereas in Christian western theology there was a gradual and indirect 

A infiltration of Greek, and especially Aristotelian ideas.the impact on Islam was 

sudden, violent, and short “ 59/ 


This statement of Simon Van Den Bergh clearly shows that the Muslims 
translated the Greek books and changed the orientation of this thought tc the 
extent that it became a new enterprise. There is no doubt that the infiltration of the 
Greek ideas was "sudden” violent and short” because the translation work took 
place suddenly and after the translated books became available to the Muslims, 
extensive discussions and debates became rampant throughout the Muslim world 
But with the passage of time the niceties. subUeUes and implications of this thought 
started becoming clear , therefore, a strong reaction was seen and a Systematic 
process started to purgate Islamic thought from the impact of this “alien Thought” 

Many reasons have been assigned to this translation work by the Arabs in Ihe 
rn^ml age. The first reason according to many writers was the encouragement 
Which the C^ran has shown towards acquisition of knowledge, observation, insight 
cofiten^iation, research and investigation. 


Quranic injecUons was that when the Muslims were able to 
nUe during the Abasid period, Muslims in general and the rulers in 
particular were inclined towards Greek sciences and philosophy. 

scien^ oHh***'***^'Muslims were attracted ro those 
sciences because of their weakemng of religious beliefs and Islamic consciousness. 
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works on medicine and alchemy into Arabic, but the movement of translation did 
not experience its most brilliant norescene until the coming of the intellectually 
disposed Al- Ma’mun. 65/ 

However .there is no doubt that the Arabs were acquainted with the Greek 
thought before translation work c\'en. but that was b>' way of interaction with the 
foreigners This acquaintance was deepened with coming of the period of translation. 
This translation work started dunng Abu Jaffar Mansur's period m a big way. This 
acquaintance gradually increased until it reached to its zenith in al-Ma’mun s period 
as it took the form of an incorporate institute. 

Abu Jaffar Mansur . despite his fascination with wealth, proved to be very- 
much successful to amass wealth from all sources, he could trace out. He, however, 
spent la^ishly on translation work. 66/ 

Even this translation work goes back to Khalid bin Yazid, but since a systematic 
translation work took place during Abu Jaffar Mansur's reign, there fore it is 
mentioned as the starting point of this enterprise. 

Jahiz mentioned in his book, “Kitabul al-Bayyan wal Tabbien" that khalid bin 
yazid bin Mawiyah was a poet, and a fluent orator, well versed in literary field he 
was the first person to translate the books on astronomy. Medicine and Al-chemy.67/ 

X However, though the translation work before Abu Jaffar al-Mansur had started 
to some e.xtent, yet it was carried on indixidually by various people . During the 
penod of Abu jaffar Mansur, it become an institutionalized enterprise. 68/ 

It is perhaps for the same reason that the historians regarded times of Mansur 
as the beginning of translation work. 

De Boer says;- 

“ Even the Ommayad prince. Khalid Ibn yazid (died 704) who occupied himself 

with Alchemy under the guidance of a Christian monk, is said to have proxided for 

translations of works on Alchemy from Greek into Arabic proverbs, maxims, letters, 

wills and in short whatever bore on the history of philosophy, were al a very early 

time collected and translated But it was not till the reign of Mansur that a 

commencement was made with the translation into Arabic- partly from Pahlawi 

versions -of those writings of the Greeks which deal with Natural science. Medicine 
and logic.” 69/ 


But till the times of Mansur, the translation work w as carried on individually as 

mentioned earlier. George N.Atiyeh says - that “. .. the movement of translation did 

not e.xpenence its most brilliant flourishing until the coming of the intcllectuallv 
disposed al-Ma’mun”. 70/ 


Abu Jaffar Mansur 
astronomy. 71/ 


was well versed in Islamic jurisprudence, philosophy. 
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Before this translation work started. Syrians had taken Greek culture from 
Alexandria and Antioch, spreading it eastward and propagating it in the schools of 
Edessa and Nisibis, Harran and Gondeshapur. 72/ 

The Mesopotamian city of Harran, in the neighborhood of Edessa, started ^ 
flourishing again after the Arab conquest. The Harranaeans or Sabaens. as they 
were called in the 9th and 10th centuries also played an important role in this 
process, when a few of them became active as translators and learned authors. 
Moreover, many Harranaens "Kept up a brisk scientific intercourse with Persian 
and Arab Scholars from the 18th to the 10th century”. 73/ 

Moreover, in Persia, at Gondeshapur an Institution for philosophical and medical 
studies was established by Khosrau Anosharwan ( 521 -579). The Christian Syrians 
(Principally Neslorian Christians) from this place were held in special honour as 
medical men by the caliphs. 74/ 

Greek theology, ethics, metaphysics, logic, mathematics, physics and medicine 
were the subjects rendered into syriac language by the Syrians, particularly Sergius 
of Rasain . Though to the Syrians produced nothing original, yet their activity as 
translators was of advantage to Arab- Persian science It was Syrians almost without 
exception, who from the 8th century to the 10th. rendered Greek works into Arabic, 
cither from the older Syriac versions or from those which had been in part improved 
b>' them, and in part rearranged. 75/ i 

The Syrians translated the original Greek books In Syria and Mesopotamia . 
books of Aristotle. Galen., Hypocrites and others we found in translation in Syriac 
languages. Most of these books w ere translated, latter on. into Arabic from Syriac 

language. 76/ 

This process of translaUon soon became serious and was expanded to cover 
philosophy and sciences other than medicine, alchemy and physics, during the 
‘Abbasid period, particularly during the reign of the ' Abbasid caliph al- Mansur ( 

137-159 /754-775) who represented himself as a great admirer of knowledge. 77/ 

But the enthusiasm for Greek sciences did not long survive al-Mansur. Neither 
of his two successors, Harun al-Rashid and al-Amin showed much interest in 
patronizing literary and scientific pursuits in the empire with the same vigour as did 
al-Mansur. Therefore, the translation activities, especially in philosophy slowed 
down in this period 78/ 

The city of Baghdad was established in 762 and in 786 Harun Rashid became 
its ruler. Baghdad became a centre of such a vibrating movement . which was 
started for transforming the Greek sciences in Arabic language .From the ^ 
establishment of Baghdad city tUI the reign of Harun al-Rashid, the 24 years period 
provided the atmosphere for emergence of such a vital movement. With in the 75 
years after the establishment of Baghdad city, wherever Arabic language was spoken, 

/ 
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Aristotle's philosophical books . commentaries on Neoplatonism. Medical books of 
Galen had been transformed into Arabic language, including books in Sanskrit and 

Persian as \^cU. 79/ 

In this way though the translation work had started in the Umav'yad period, but 
the fourth century Hijrah is regarded the golden age of Translation. 80/ 

It was during the reign of al-Ma'mim ( 198-217/813-833) that Greek philosophy 
made Its main thrust into the cultural centers of Islam Himself a scholar and an 
author, aJ -Ma’mun added his outstandingly profound intellectual dedication to the 
glamour of the caliphate . 81/ 

He was the greatest patron of philosophy and sciences in the whole checkered 
history of Islam. 82/ 

It is said that al-Ma'mun had a dream, in w hich he saw a man sitting on a chair 
in a magnificent manner. Al-Ma'mun was very much impressed by the presence of 
this graceful man. After inquiry al -Ma’mun came to know that; this old man is 
Aristotle; Al-Ma'mun asked few questions to Aristotle and started by posing a 
question about the definition of good. Aristotle replied that good is that which is 
regarded good by human reason. He asked again what is next to it. Aristotle replied 
the good is that which is considered good by the people. Al-Ma'mun asked, what is 
^ the next ? Aristotle replied; 'nothing ”? It is said that this dream became the greatest 
inspiration for this great translation work of Greek books. 83/ 

Al-Ma’mun founded an official institute called “ Bayl-al-Hikmah" ( House of 
Wisdom), where books were translated and copied by panel of celebrated scholars, 
while another part of it sened as a library for these books. He commissioned 
emissaries to Byzantine to search for books on Greek philosophy and sciences and 
purchase them for him. He then had them translated by the scholars of this academy. 
84/ This centre of learning and translation is famous in Arab history as the 
House of wisdom “ ( Bayat al- Hikmah). 85/ But there are other writers who call it 
as Khazanatal -al- Hikmah ( Treasure of wisdom) Ibn Nadim and Qifb call it Bayt al- 
Hikmah. but Yaqut Hammavi called it Khazanalul al- Hikmah, 9^1 

However, no specific date has been suggested by the historians to establish its 
exact time of establishment. 87/ According to Ibn Nabatlah “Bayat ul- Hikmah" was 
coiKisting on several treasures of books and each collection of books was known 
as “ Kha/jana”. Sahl Ibn Haroon was incharge of the “Book Treasure” which was 
established in 336 A.H. in Constentiniple . The number of books in this treasure was 
t around one lac. Some of the books of this treasure were burnt under religious 
ervour. It seems that the books which were acquired by Harun were kept separate 
rom iho« acquired by Ma’mun . as Ibn Nadim mentions these treasures some 
hmes as “Khazanatul al- Rashid" and ' Kha/.analul al- Ma’mun “ at others 88/ 

It is said about al -Ma’mun that he repaid for each ^k. translated from a 
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foreign language into Arabic, its weight in gold 89/ 

He enlisted the services of the most illustrious translators at that time such as. 
Yah>a B.Masawayh. al-Hajjaj B.Matar. Yahya b. al-Bitriq and the famous Hunayn B. 
Ishaq and his disciples. 90/ H 

Ibn al -Moqafia, a leading part in this task, from whom later workers must have 
marked themselves off by their terminology. The earliest specimen of this work of 
translation which we possess dates from the 9th century, the time of al-Ma‘mun and 
his successors. 

Moreover .the translators of the 9th century were, for the most part, medical 
men. and Hypocrites and Galen were among the first to be translated after Ptolomy 
and Euclid,. In philosophy, proper a translation of the Timaus of plato is said to 
have come from Yuhanna or Yakhya ibn Bitriq in the beginning of the 9th century, 
as well as Aristotle’s Meteorology, the ‘ Book of Animals. ‘ and epitome of the 
psychology, and the tract. * On the world. To Abdal Masik Ibn Abdullah Naima al- 
Himsi ( Circa 835) is to be ascribed a rendering of the ‘ Sophistics' of Aristotle, in 
addition the commentary of John Philoponus upon the ‘physics, as well as the so- 
called ‘ Theology of -\ristotle: - a paraphrased epitome of the Enneads of Plotinus 
Qosta Ibn Luqa al- Balabakki ( Ciica 835) is said to have translated the commentaries 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias and John philoponus upon the ‘physics of Anstotle . ^ 

and in part, Alexander’s commentary on the ‘EJegeneration et corruption, as well as 
the Placita philosophorvim. of the pseudo-Plutarch, and other works. 91/ 

The most productive translators were Abu Zaid Honayn Ibn Ishaq (809- 873), 
his son. Ishaq Ibn Honavn ( 910 or 911), and nephew Hobaish Ibn al-Hassan. They 
worked together, therefore, there is a good deal which is ascribed to each or all of 
these Not a linle material must have been prepared, under their over sight, by 
disciples and subordinates. Their activity extended over the whole range of the 
science of that day Existing translations were improved, and new one added. The 
father preferred to work at versions of medical authors, but the son turned more to 
the rendering of philosophical material. 92/ 

The work of the Translations was still proceeding in the 10th century. Among 
those who especially distinguished themselves were Abu Bishr Matta Ibn Yunus 
al-Qannai (940) .Abu Zakarya yakhya Ibn Adi al-Mantiqi ( 974). Abu Ali Isa Ibn 
Ishaq .Ibn Zura ( 1008) and finally Abul -1- KJiair al-Hassan Ibn al- Ammar ( bom 
1942 ). a pupil of Yakhya Ibn Adis, of whose writings besides translations, 
commentaries, and so forth, a tract is mentioned, on the Harmony between 
philosophy and Christianity ^ 

From the lime of Honayn Ibn Ishaq the activity of the translators 
was almost wholly confined to Aristotelian and Pseudo-Aristotelian writings, 
and to epitomes of them, to paraphrase of their contents and to commentaries 
upon them 93/ The translation work, which took place in the Abbasid 
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period can be divided into three periods. 

The first period starts from Abu Jaffar Mansur to the death of Harun Rashid i.e. 
from 136 to 193 A.R In this period translators like yakhya Ibn Bitriq, Gorgeous Ibn 
>■ Djebril (148 A.H), Abdullah Ibn Moqaffe ( 143 A.H>) who translated some books of 
Aristotle on logic, Yohana Ibn Masawayh ( who translated most books on medicine 
). Sabeel- ul - al -Mattran. 

The second period starts from 168 and ends in 300 A.H. During this period the 
translators like Yohana Ibn Bitriq , Hajjaj Ibn Matarf 214) Qosta Ibn Luqa al- 
Balabakki (220) ,Abdul Masikh Ibn Abdallah Naima al -Himsi (220) Honayn Ibn 
Ishaq (260 or 262). Ishaq Ibn Honayn (298). Thabit Ibn C^irah (288) ,Hobaish Ibn 
al-Hassan (300), flourished. These people translated mostly books of the Hypocrites. 
Galen, Aristotle and to some extent plato. Plato's books the Timaus. Siyasatul-al- 
Madinah, kdtabul al- Nawamis Most of the Aristotle’s books were translated by 
Honayn Ibn Ishaq. 

Third period starts from 300 A.H. and ends in the second part of 4th century 
Hijrah . AIm Bishr Matta Ibn Yunus ( who remained in Baghdad from 320 to 330) 
Sanamm Ibn Thabit Ibn Qutah (360) .Yakya Ibn Adi ( 364) .Abu Ali Zura (331 - 398) 
.Hital Rm Abi Hilal Hamsi, Isa Ibn Sahar Bakht are iiKluded in the group of translators. 
^ These people translated mostly Aristotle's books on physics and logic. 94/ 

There were three great treasures of books, which were procured by the Caliphs 
in this golden period The first such treasure was found in Baghdad and belonged 
to the Abbasids , in which there were numerous books. This treasure was intact till 
the sack of Baghdad by the Mangols. Most of the books were destroyed and no 
trace of these books could be found after wards. 


The second treasure was owned by the Fatimids of Egypt, which remained 
intact upto the period of'Aa/.id But when Salahuddin became ruler of Egypt, (^azi 
Fazil purchased most of the books of this treasure and donated these books to 
Madrasatul al-Fazilah of Egypt. Those books remained there but with the passage 
of time, most of the books were destroyed 


Third Treasure belonged to the Banu Umayyads of Spain, which remained 
intact for a long time, but afterwards all its books were destroyed 95/ 



It was also during the reign of al-Ma’mun that the first Muslim philosopher. 

Abu Yusuf Yaqab b. Ishaq al -Kindi ( 800-870) emerged to enjoy al-Ma'mun's 
patronage. 96/ 


In this w^ the great period of translation of Greek into Arabic, mostly through 
the imeiroediacy of Christian Syrians, was between the years 750 and 850, but 

^ of >dohS on the Muslim 

rheology.97/ 
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According to O leary the books of Aristotle were received by the Muslims as 
revelation, The Quran and Anstoile was read side by side as the latter was considered 
like on appendix on the former. 98/ 

Some positive and negative influences of this great translation process were 
■ deeply felt by the Muslim community. As a result of the translations, and of the 
interest of the Caliphs in science and philosophy, Greek science, medicine and 
philosophy rose to unprecedented heights in the Near East except the Alexandrian 
period. It was during al-Ma’mun*s Caliphate that al-Khwarazmi wrote his famous 
book in Al-gebra. Even Geodesy, the science of the calculation of the height of 
mountains and width of valleys, received due attention . Some of the treatises of al- 
Kindi on this subject must have played .along with others of the kind, a great part in 
the designing and construction of aqueducts, bridges, engines of war and balances. 

The Greek inspired sciences took their Arab-Muslim form in this period. The 
intellectual activities of Islam took two different ways, which crossed each other 
only occasionally. The orthodox way. inspired mostly by the Muslims, led to rise 
and development of sciences such as philosophy, history and jurisprudence. The 
latter and less orthodox way. influenced by Greek, Syrian, and Persian cultures, led 
to the rise and development of disciplines such as philosophy, mathematics, 
astronomy, astrology, physical sciences and geography, which were later called the 
Sciences of the Ancients. 99/ ^ 

Secondly, al-Kindi. who pioneered the philosophical movement in Islam, was 
succeeded by a number of philosophers in the 9th, lOth and 11th centuries, such as 
the physician- philosopher al- Razi (d-926) a scries of minor but important 
philosophers in the 10th century and above all al-Farabi (<1950) and Ibn Sina ( 
d. 1037) The last two in particular, were extremely influential. Their system derives 
partly from Aristotle and partly from Plotinus. Their political philosophy . on the 
other hand, was influenced by plato. 

In the western part of the Muslim world after the collapse of the Umayyad 
dynasty in 750 , the only surviving Umayyad prince, Abd al - Rahman al- Dakhil 
managed to escape to al-Andalus where he was able to establish a state that soon 
almost rivaled the 'Abbasids in the East politically and culturally. 

Majid Fakhiy Says 

“ From the ninth century on, scholars traveled from one end of the empire to 
another carrying books and ideas and thereby insuring what one might call the 
cultural unity of the Islamic world”. 100/ Thus , about the same lime it had its main 
thrust into the East. Philosophy emerged in the West by importation from the East. 
However, it was on few occasions, philosophy, did not gain the favour of the rulers 
of al-/kndalus and its scholars who belong predominantly to the Malikite School of 
legal thought. They resisted the philosophical approach, considering it an alternative 
apFM-oach to the already established approach of the religious scripture. 101/ 
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Nevertheless, philosophy maintained quiet survival in this antagonistic 
atmosphere and even produced , during this period, the first three notable 
philosophers in al- Aikjalus, namely Ibn Masana, Jba Bajjah and Rm Tu&yl. 102/ 

With the Almohad’s assumption of power in the Twelfth century , philosophy 
found its place in the courts of the rulers. Ibn Tumart, the founder of the Almohad 
dynasty allowed theological schools of thought other than the Malikite, i.e. the 
Mutazilite and the Asharite schools, and even philosophy itself to spread in the 
state. 103/ 


His successor Abu Yaqub Yusuf not only tolerated philosophy but also 
patronized the stiufy of it. It was under his auspices that Ibn Rushd wrote most of 
his philosophical works. 

In this way both in the Eastern part of the Muslim world and the western part 
of it, Greek philosophy flourished and had its impact on almost all aspects of the 
Lives of Muslim oommunity. 

But it was not very long after the advent of philosophy in Islam that tension 
between it and theology sur&ced. Disagreement on major and minor issues between 
the Muslim philosophers and the theologians was inevitable because, even though 
both parties were discussing the same issues ; physics and metaphysics, their 
source of authoritative knowl^ and their educational background were divergent 
in essence and nature. Islamic law and theology were almost fully developed and 
thus philosophy appeared as something additional to the theology of one, Omniscient, 
omnipotent. Absolute and Supreme God who interacts directly with His Universe. 
He IS the only Creator aud everything else is created directly or indirectly by Him. 

^On the other hand, the philosopher’s source of knowledge is the direct 

1 reasoning about them in the light of 

^ W’x™ Ihey also regard as 

a ooMSr '“"^ever grew up in a remote a^^ in 
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about Islamic beliefs. The Islamic beliefs and doctrines were subjected to a 
devastating criticism, and as a result the feeble .minded Muslim masses were exposed 
to a great danger regarding their religious belief. 106/ 

As a matter of fact, religion is based on the Divine Revelation i.e. a divine 
language and food for hearts, source of commandments and prohibitions. Therefore, 
how religion could be reconciled with philosophy, as the latter is the creation of 
human reason, which is subject to modifications and corrections. One is based on 
certitude, the other on scepticism? 

Philosophical reason sometimes casts doubt on the validity of reason itself. 
But since the Muslims were facing a great problems in those days. Various nations 
were embracing Islam and they were coming with their different cultural and religious 
back grounds. At that point of time, the Muslims could not see the dilemma and the 
far reaching implications of this philosophy. In this way the philosophy was given 
the free traffic into Islamic countries. The Muslims could not discern at that time the 
issues like duality of causes responsible for the creation of the world i.e. Matter and 
Form ( Hyle and Surah) as was held by plato. Aristotelian philosophy also influenced 
Muslims in a negative way. The Jewish, Roman and Christian philosophies had also 
very dangerous impact on Muslims. 

The pivotal point of these philosophies was either their dependence on senses 
in attainment of knowledge as was held by Aristotle, or in the archetypal idea ds 
held by Plato, or in abstract feeling consigned with other elements (al Rataq wal- 
Talfeeqh) as was held Plotinus. There was no possibility of agreement beriveen 
philosophy based on speculations and religion based on the faith embedded in the 
nature and Universe. The philosophy could only be reconciled with religion when it 
would have accepted the Quranic guidelines though it was based on reason or 
sense -perception. This new philosophy could not meet the demands of Islanuc 
teachings. Islam is a monotheistic religion, and Platonism is based on dualism. 
Moreover, The dualism of Plato's disciples as Aristotle and then the amalgamation 
of various pagan, Jewish and Christian philosophies into Neo-platonism. These and 
all other factors .negate any possibility of creation and invention from the Great 
creator For these people a maternal thing is the most dark and the source of a 
evils. Therefore, these philosophers have made several and many spiritual mediatory 
agencies i.e. Intelligences and Celestial spheres, between God and His 
responsible for emanauon process. God has, rather been convened into the first 
cause for the creation of all natural things. In this respea plato's theory of id^ 
and Intelligences in Plotinus can be cited as an example of this trend. We know that 
Neo-platonism regards universal intellect as the creator and the first in 
of emanation, and tried to combine the philosophy of Plato and AristoUe The Finrt 
intelligence creates the world soul and the world soul creates the souls of the 
heavens and in the end the souls of heavens created the natural world or 
world to which God does not like to be attributed to Him and His being Exalted m 
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His completeness is beyond the purview of God's creation process. In the old Neo- 
platonism, God remains like idea of Absolute Good, which has no other business 
than to be busy with His contemplation and has left the process of creation to these 
intermediary agencies, regarding the particulars of the world as figments of 
imagination, photo copies or shadows which have no real existence of their own. 

In the philosophy of Aristotle. God remains only as the First Mover, who 
moves hyle and Form at first instance only, then leaves these two free to determine 
the course of the changes, movements, creation, invention by way of combining 
form with hyle. 

In this way in the Neo-platonism .God remains complete in Himself and away 
from all creations or being concerned with His creations. These three schools of 
thought, i.e. Platonism, Aristotelianism and Neo-platonism either believe in duality 
of the creators or multiple creating agencies and causes. This whole discussion 
shows that the Greek thought was cutting the Islamic beliefs at the roots by its 
polytheistic or pantheistic theories, because Islam believes in monotheism and 
declares Unicily of God as the first tenet of its faith. We can say that the Muslim 
philosophers have drawn largely from these Greek sources which run vertically 
against Islamic doctrines of Tawhid and Creationism. Therefore, it could be declared 
easily that in real sense of the word, this philosophy which came up with the 
> introduction of Greek philosophy in the Muslim world, was posing a great challenge 
to the Islamic cieedal structure. There was only one exception to this general trend. 
Imam Ghazzali as his philosc^y was Islamic in nature to a great extent. 107/ 

We can say that the materials with which this philosophical system was 
constructed were either Greek or deduced from Gredc ideas; in its material or content 
aspect, therefore, it was Hellenistic Throughout But the actual construction, the 
system itself, has an indubitably Islamic stamp; all along its metaphysical frontiers it 
reckons with the corresponding religious metaphysics of Islam and consciously 
tries to create points not only of contact but of coincidence with the latter. But this 
it does only in so &r as the rational Greek charaaer of the material would allow. 

Over against the Islamic doctrine of creation, it upheld the doctrine of the 
eternity of the world. But in order to do justice to religious conscience it affirmed 
that the world was an eternal effect of God visa vis whom it had a unilateral 
relationship of absolute dependence. 

In the making of this doctrine, it sought the help of the monistic Neoplatonic 
doctrine of emanation and discarded the Aristotelian theory of the dualism between 
f God and Matter. Matter, therefore, instead of being an existent per se independently 
of God, was derived ultimately from God at the end of an emanation process. It 
further sought to draw a fundamental distinction between God and the world , to 
soften even the rigorous of emanation, with the categories of necessity and 
contingence. God is the Necessary Bein^ this world is contingent. 108/ 
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On the basis of the plotinian idea of the ultimate ground of Reality ,the one of 
plodnus, as interpreted by his followers and endowed with a mind that contained 
the essences of all things, the philosophers re-interpreted and elaborated the 
Mutazilite doctrine of the Unity of God According to the new doctrine. God was 
represented as pure Being without essence or attributes. His only attribute being 
necessary existence. The attributes of the deity were declared to be negations or 
purely external relations, not affecting His Being and reducible to His necessary 
existence. God’s knowledge was thus defined as 'non-absence of knowable things 
from Him; His will as’ impossibility of constraint upon His being His creative 
activity as emanation of things from Him.” etc. In the frame woiic of the Greek 
theories of Aristotle and plotinus, it was impossiUe that God should know particulars: 
He could cognize only universals since a cognition of the particular would introduce 
change in the Divine Mind both in the sense of temporal succession and a change 
of different objects. But this theory could hardly be accepted by religion for which a 
direct relationship between the individual and the Deity forms the core of interest. 
Accordingly, Ibn Sina devised a clear theory which would do Justice both to the 
demands of religion and the requisites of his philosophy. God according to this 
theory, knew all the particulars. Since He, being the ultimate cau% of all things, 
necessarily knew the whole casual process. Thus. God knew from eternity that, for 
example, as solar eclipse would occur with all its particular characteristics, at a 
particular point of the causal process. This type of knowledge would require no 
change in the Divine knowledge since it removes the necessity of perceptual 
knowledge which occurs at a definite time and priace. 109/ 

Latter on Ghazzali responded to this and other theories of Ibn Sina with a 
devastating criticism in his Tahafut -ul- Falasifah. We will discuss this issue in 
Ai^aii latter on . From Greek epistemological and metaphysical theories, the Muslim 
philosophers acquired the idea of a radical dualism between body and mind, which 
under Greek Christian influences had also developed into an out-and -out ethical 
dualism between the material and spiritual This affected the Muslim philosophers 
eschatological teaching very fundamentally. The philosopher al- Farabi held that 
only the soul survived in an individual and. further, that only the souls of thinkers 
survived, ‘undeveloped, minds being uniessurcetible, although he allowed that souls, 
after being separated fix)m their bodies, especially those that are ‘ undeveloped 
but morally virtuous, fell a kind of physical, pleasure since they were incapable of 
experiences purely mental stales. But in general he taught that the resurrection of 
the body was an imaginative myth with which the minds of the prophets were 
inspired in order to influence the moral character of the unthinking masses. Ibn 
Rushd, the Spanish Arab philosr^her came nearer to orthodox Islam with his doctrine 
that although the same body could not be identically resurrected, a numerically 
different but qualitatively identical body, a simulacrum, would be supplied. 

In this way the entire philosophical metaphysics seemed to correspond to 
theoloeical beliefs of religion but never exactly tallied with the latter. Now the Muslim 
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philosopher faced the problem to reconcile religious truth with rational truth. They 
held that religious truth is but rational truth, but instead of being expressed in 
nakedly rational formulas, manifested itself in imaginative symbols- a fact which 
was responsible for its wide spread acceptance by. and effectiveness among, the 
masses. Thus, according to this view, religion is but philosophy of the masses, 
having as its primary function their moral education and purification. 

In order to make this view possible, an intricate and brilliant theory of prophetic 
Revelation was constructed to do justice to the Islamic phenomenon as the 
philosopher saw it. Basically, nothing new was imposed on the Greek system of 
thought.; the materials were those of late Hellenism, but these were pressed into a 
new direction so that a novel, original pattern emerged from them. Gredc theory and 
psychology of cognition were internally manipulated to yield the idea of a unique 
type of hurnan intellect which intuitively apprehended the Reality in a total sweep 
and then clothed this truth, through an iimer impulsion, into figurative symbols to 
make them accessible to the common man. 

In this way the situation created by these theories was in the words of Fazlur 
Rahman;- 


“For its individual doctrines- the eternity of the world, the nature of eschatology 
, the nature of God etc. could be controverted or modified by criticism, but the 
status that it assigned to religion and to the shariat could not fail to be rejected if 
religion was not to be reduced to a kind of spiritual mockery." 110/ 

Ibn Rushd went to the extent of reconciliation of philosophy with religion that 
he regards the study of philosophy the same kind of study and reflection ordained 
Iv God It then follows that he who wants to know God and all the beings 
^onstraUvely should acquire the knowledge of philosophy which is the most 
pmect land of reasoning It is in the same case as a jurist who must acquire 
knowledge of the various kinds of juridical analogies before he deduces legal 

of philosophy 
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whom the Muslims generally regard as the best of the Muslim is perhaps at least 
one of the reasons why his coreligionist scholars are very critical of Ibn Rushd III. 
There were some more dangerous implications of Ibn Rushd’s Hellinized thought 
which we will discuss in the forth coming discussion on A1 -Ghazzali and Itm Rushd 


Not only this, Ibn Rushd denies resurrection altogether in his Talkhis, although 
he has not expressed his belief in explicit terms . as it seems that he is tom between 
his fear of public outrage and possible subsequent persecution. On the one hand, 
comtnnod with his at least out ward commitment to Islam as a iaith which emi^iasizes 
bodily resurrection in no ambiguous terms in the other and his commitment to 
philosophy which considers corporeal resurrection inconceivable. 


In this way the ^losophers ‘ source of knowledge is the direct observation of 
the nature of things, and careful reasoning about them, in the li^t of the principles 
laid down by their Greek masters. Whom they also regard as authorative sources of 
truth. Moreover, philosophy grew up, as we have seen above, in a remote age and 
was later on influenced by Christianity and its doctrine of the trinity, dualism of the 
Zoroastrianism, innovations of the Jews, phenomena incompatible with Islam. The 
natural theology of the philosophers, then, posed a potent threat to the revealed 
content of Islam . Ghazzali formulated a systematic refulation of the philosophers in 
his classic woric Tahafut al-Falasifah (The Incoherence of the philosoirfiers) for the 
same reasons. 


There were thus various Actors responsible for the translation project of Greek 
books into Arabic, as we have enumerated in the foregoing pages, political, religious, 
and intellectual considerations were also very important in this respect. 


The translation work during the Umayyad reign started with the individual 
initiative latter on became collective and institutionalized affair during the Abasid 
rule, especially by the efforts of al- Ma’mun. 

Most of the translators were Christians and major portion of the translations 
were made from the syriac Translations of the Gredc books. 

Muslims in general and the philosophers in particular were influenced this 
newly introduced science and various sects and schools of thought came to fore . 
Most important of all the early developments in Muslim society was that of the 
Mutazilites. 

Now coming back to kalam or llmul-al-Kalam, we can say that it is a sdence in 
which reli^ous beliefs, practices and moral values are proved and established on 
the basis of arguments and demonstration. Moreover ,the allegations leveled against 
religion and suspicions raised are dispelled on sound rational and authoritative 
(Aqli, wa, Naqli,) grounds. In this w^, Ilmul-al-Kalam is a branch of the theology 
(Diniyai), The word: “theology” however, docs not exist in Islam as an idiomatic or 
natural term. It can be expressed in Arabic, of course, in which it is known as. Dm al- 
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lahut ” the science of divinity” or al-Lahutiya, which is close in meaning to “ 
divinity “ in the sense of a field of study. 112/ 

In the past, Ilmul al- kalam was also called “ Asool- al -Dia” or “Ilm al-Tawhid 
wa al- Sifat,” The technical term that is the closest parallel to theology is kalam 
meaning ‘%vords. discussion, discourse” Ilm al-Kalam is the science of discourse” 
on divine themes. 

Ilm al • kalam discusses the fiindamental Islamic beliefs and doctrines which are 
necessary for a Muslim to believ'e in. It explains them, argues about them, and 
defends them. It deals with doctrines or *aqa id ' of Islam, which constitute the 
issues which must be understood aiKl believed in, such, as the uitity of God, the 
Divine Attributes, Universal and restricted prophethood. Beatific Vision, Reward 
and punishment, sources of knowledge ; place of revelation in Islam ; Freedom of 
will and Determinism etc. etc. 


Now the question is why this science was called Ilm al - Kalam and why this 
name has been given to it. Some Scholars have said that it was called “kalam" 
because it gives an added power of speech and argument to one who is well versed 
in it. Some say that the reason lies in the habit of the experts of this science who 
*has began the Lkada" Others explain that it was called “Kalam" because it discusses 
the issues regarding which the Ahlai- Hadith preferred to maintain complete silence. 
Yet according to Others this name came to be in vogue when the issue whether the 
Holy Quran, called “Kalam al Allah” , the divine utterance is created (Makhluq) or 
not, because a matter for hot debate amongst the Muslims, a controversy which led 
between the two opposite camps and bloodshed of many. This is. since most of the 
dd^ates about the doctrines of the faith revolved around the huduth ( createdness). 
temporality, or the qidm ( pre-eternity) of the utterance “ or Kalam of God, this 
discipline which discussed the principal doctrines of the faith came to be called “ 

Ik * ^ Utterance), These are the various opinions 

^ have been expressed about the reason why Ilm al -kalam was given this name 
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In real sense of the word a group of the Mutazilites have started “Ilm al* 
Kalam The members of this group discussed .elaborated and explained the basic 
doctrines of this school, until it became like a ftill-nedged philosophy, with different 
branches and ramifications, under the title of Ilmul>al-Kalam. In this way the first 
speculative theologians in Islam were the Mutazilites ( from about A.D. 723) .The ^ 
general name for speculative theologians, according to Von Den Bergh is 
Mulakallimeen, dialecticians, a name often given in later Greek philosophy to the 
Stoics. This was ‘ a heterogeneous group of thinkers whose theories are syncretistic. 
that is taken from different Gredc sources with 

a preponderance of Stoic ideas, they have certain points in common principally 
their theory, taken from the Stoics, of the rationality of religion, which for them 
identical with Islam They uphold the optimistic view of a rational God who has 
created the best of all possible for the greatest good of man who occupies the 
central place in the universe. 114/ 

However, it must be taken care of that thou^ the Mutazilites were influenced 
by Greek thou^t. they were basically trying to defend Islam against the attacks of 
heretical groups and atheists. According to Sami Nashar, the Mutakallimeen were in 

real sensrc^ the word, representatives of exact Islamic i^losophy. 115/ 

/ 

Y, The recent historical research has revealed that the Mutazilites were a group of 
Muslim intellectuals who, in an arena of great ideological conflict in the middle East 
in the early centuries of Islam,, had successfully defended Islam against Gnosticism, 
Christianity, Zoroastriamsm and Buddhism. They were no mere intellectual idlers. 

One of the weapons with which they had defended Islam was the doctrine of 
human free will and responsibility. This doctrine they had uiuloubtedly derived 
from the Quran and had then sought to formulate it in terms J the current stock of 
philosophical ideas of Greek origin. 116/ 

It means that the Mutazilites were though influenced the Greek thought, yet 
th^ were trying to defend Islam with help of their rational argum^tation. Secondly, 
Mutazilism was not a philosophy in real sense of the word., as the Mutazilah 
rationalism can hardly be described as purely philosophical for in its main scope it 
was confined to theological problems. They were keenly interested in the problem 
of free - will but the center of gravity of their thought was not this proWem 
philosophically or absolutely speaking but largely in so far as it affected the concept 
of God i.e. whether free will was or was not ewnpatiWe with the idea of a just God. 

117/ Favoured by al-Ma’mun . al - Mu’tasim and al- Wathiq, Mutazilism became the 
official creed but it suffered a great decline and persecution with the coming of al- 
Mutawakkil who favoured the orthodox attitude. 118/ ^ 

Thousands of people came to subscribe to the Mutazilitc views and out lotrfc 
after Ma'bad and Ghaylan put life into their cause. At this time two great personages 
bom in 80/ 699 appeared like two stars on the horizon of Mutazilism. These two 
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were the pupils of Hassan al-Basri who used to give his lectures in the great 
mosque of Basra. One day when Hassan was bus>' discussing some problems with 
his pupils, famous among them were people like Wasil Ibn *Atja and Amr Ibn 
Ubayd. Once the teacher objected to the religious condition of the Kharijiles and 
V was discussing their status in religion, i.e. whether they are Muslims or infidels. All 
of a sudden one of his students, either wasil or * Amr broke out with the assertion 
of a middle position (Manzilan bayna al- Manzilalayn) 119/ 

Whereas the position of Hassan Basri was that they are Muslims. Hassan took 
it ill and said ; Laqad I Tazala anna Wasil" 120/ (i.e. Wasil seceded from us). So 
Wasil and ‘Amr left the circle of the master, went to the another comer of the 
mosque and began teaching their own views. Those who gathered around them 
came to be known as the Mutazilites. 

Al-Masudi (d. 346/957) makes it clear that the Mutazilites were named so 
essentially b ec aus e of their doctrine of ‘ Manzilan Bayna al Manzilatayn'; i.e. estate 
intermediate between belief and unbelief, according to which they separated 
lhemsc^es from the standpoints of the Muiji’lies and Waidites with regard to the 
position of a Muslim perpetrator of a grave Sin. 121/ Hassan Basri, However, wanted 
to bring affinity between the Kharijites and the rest of Muslim community and the 
rest of Muslim community. He refrained from declaring any person among various 
^ of the MusUm community , as infidel. He used to say> “In a Murtakibul -al- 

person committing a grave sin is a believer - 

Sinner 122/ 
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During his reign Mutazilism was realized from all barriers to its free development 

Wasil Ibn Ata’ sent a number of missionaries to propagate the creed of 
Mutazilism in various parts of the country. Abdullah Ibn Harith was sent to Egypt. 
Hafs Ibn Salim to IChurasan, Ayub to Jazirah, Hassan Ibn Zakwan to Kufa and 
Uthman Tawil to Armenia. Mutazilism received cordial welcome wherever it went 125/ 'f 

Meanwhile, other important developments took place which gave Mutazilism 
supremacy and a significant position in the Islamic world. His enquire well established 
and secure, Mansur now applied himself to the propagation of arts and sciences. 
Whatever books on philosophy and science were available in Persian, Syriac, Greek, 
and Sanskrit, he had them translated into Arabic. Tliese translations made under 
royal patronage, greatly encouraged the stud>’ of philosophy and science. The 
Jews, the Christians, the Zoroastrians, Maniwidcs, Masanids Marqunides, Dahriyah 
or naturalists. Samnides had treasures of knowledge with them even they had 
embraced Islam. Moreover their religious beliefs were based on the philosophical 
and logical foundations. Although these people accepted Islam ,yet their 
temperaments could not get reconciled with the simple and clear doctrines of Islam. 
They were, of course, impressed by the political power of Islam, but mentally they 
were not ready to follow Islam in all its aspects. 126/ Their Islamic way of life 
remained a little different from the rest of Arab Muslims. As a result, they started 
interpreting the Quranic verses according to their religious beliefs and idioms. Even 
the Zoroastrian belief in the God of Good and God of evil made its inroads into ik 
Islamic World and was garbed under the title of problem of “ Qadar”. Shamlah said 
in the court of the Abbasid Caliph Mehdi, While addressing him about the Qadarites:- 

“When a Qadaritc is led to an exxageration, he claims two powers to govern the 
universe, i.e. the creator ofthe good arid the creator of the evil.’ 127/It is therefore, 
rightly said that after the political differences in the Muslim community, the first 
problem which created sectarian division in Islamic community was the problem of 
“Qadar''. 128/ 

These groups gave particular attention to raising philosophical issues with 
regard to religious dogmas and even took the liberty of criticizing Islam . Mansur 
was too tolerant and liberal to permit the suppression of these incursions of Islam 
with sword . He gave complete freedom of argument and discussion. Orthodox 
theologians and traditions came forward to have intellectual bouts with non- 
Muslims, but the weapons of dogma were ineffective in these contests, and they 
had to retreat hoiwuraWy. At this critical juncture the Mutazilites came to the rescue 
of Islam. Fully equipped with the weapons of reason and dialectics, thty smashed 
the arguments of their opponents non- Muslims and silenced them. This added to 
the prestige of the Mutazilites and some of the most distinguished scholars came to 
subscribe to their views. 

Later, the Mutazilites received great honours at the court of al-Ma’mun The 
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two gresi Mutazilites, namely. Abu al - Hutfyal Allaf and al-Nazzam , were al 
Ma mun’s own teachers, and he held them in high esteem. With regard to Abu al - 
Hudayl. al- Ma mun used to say : “ He spreads over the art of dialectics as a cloud 
spreads over the people.” 129/ Azala Abu Hudayl ' Ala al - kalam ka - Izlal al - 
y Ghaommam Alai -al- Anam “. Al-Ma’mun was very found of listening to the debates 
between pcq^lc belonging to different religions . and he used to allow them complete 
liberty of thought and speech. In all such debates and religious polemical contests, 
it were the Mulazilites who would come out \iaorious; they thus proved themselvos 
to be the protectors of Islam. 

The two Abbasids after al-Ma'mun namely. al-Mu tasim and al- Wathiq. lent 
their whole hearted support to the Mutazilites. A great personality. Qadi. Ahmad 
ftm Dawud . who was an enthusiastic champion of the school of Mutazilism. was alt 
in all in the courts of al-Mutasim and al - wathiq Mutazili held unprecedented ways 
under the patronage of this great man. Qadi Ahmad Ibn Dawud was the chief 
Justice during the reign of al-Mutasim and al- wathiq. 130/ 

It was during this period that a tyTannical attitude was adopted by the rulers 
towards Ah-al-Hadith and they were tortured regarding their belief in the problem of 
Khalq -al- Quran. It was during the reign of al-Ma'mun al -Rashid who issued a 
degree in 218 A. H. in favour of Khalq al- Quran and preference of Ali (RA) G'afz.il 
al- Ali) Ahmad ibn Hanbal combated the Mutazilites on the problem of Khalq al- 
A Quran with great courage and determination. It was perhaps for the same reason 
that when Mutawakil became the ruler after Watiqh. he disliked the Mutazilites. 131/ 

The historians say that the Mutazilites remained triumphant in all walks of life 
for complete two centuries. 132/ 

Up to forth century AH. the Mutazilites reigned supreme and this movement 
produced great cxegctical personaliucs. Literary figures and scholastic scholars, 
whose works are still considered as authority on their respective subjects. 133/ 

The last name to be menUoned is that of Abu Ali al-Jubbai (d.303). who 

presented an epilogue to the splendid drama of the movement of rationalism in 
medieval Islam. 134/ 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan provides details of some important sects of the 
Mutazilites. 135/ 


AUama. Shibli has given an account of the main centers of the 
MutazUitc thought as were found in 4th century AR in the Islamic wnrld 136/ 

T Ibn Ata (an Iranian by race, 80 A H/131 AH) laid down the 

^ic docmiws of the MutaziUsm, prescribed its boundaries, framed its theories in an 

^ of abu al- Husayn al- 

'‘^y^ Mutazilltc authOTlty, there arc five fi mdammtal p niytrilipy 

hich one clairmng to be a Mutazilitc must subscribe to these hlS^ntirely. 1 38/ 
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These five principles of Mutazilism are very important in relation to the creator 
and His qualities. His relation with His creations and actions of the servants, the 
Reward and or punishment ensuing ftnm it. These were the central, pivotal points 
on which the Mutazilites were different fit)m their opponents. In other words these 
fundamental principles can be described as. 




(1) Divine unity (al- Tawhid). 


(2) Divine justice( al'adl) 

(3) The promise of reward and the threat of punishment (al-wa’d. waT- waid) 

(4) The state between states of belief and unbelief ( al-Manzilan bayna al- 
manzilatayn) 

(5) To enjoin doing of good and to prohibit the doing of wrong ( amr bil Maruf 
waT An nahy al -.Munkar). 


The first two doctrines may be said to be more central than the rest of them for 
the Mutazilites verily called themselves, the people of unity and justice “ah-1 al - adl 
waT Tawhid” 139/ 


“Tawhid “ means an abstract unity of the Essence (Dhat). without Attributes 
.God is one. without doubt Eternal and non-Accidcntal (Muhadith). bereft of all 
directions. He is with out any Qualities and devoid of all shades of plurality in His 
Essence. He is the creator of the body, but not a body Himself. ” Wa Huwa-al- 
Khaliq-al-Jism, Wa Laisa Huwa Bi-Jism ”. 140/ He is the creator of objects, but 
himself rwthing like His creations. He is away from all the accidental qualities. 

The Attributes are there by His Essence and if the Attributes are separated 
from Essence, these will be tantamount to substances existing fiom all eternity. 141/ 


The Mutazilites explained the divine attributes such as the knowing, the 
powerful, is living, and so on and so forth, as to His being and not that He possesses 
the qualities of knowledge, power, life etc., apart from His essence. 

Al- Nazzam emphasized that qualities are not in the essence of God but are His 
essence. Thus God is omnipotent by His omnipotence, and it is His essence and 
not in His essence. He is omniscient by omniscience and it is His essence and not 

in His essence. 


Some of the MutaziUtes maintained that these qualities must be consderedm a 
negative way, nothing positive could be asserted of God for that would jeo^^e 
Hifabsolute unity. This would mean that there is in God the complexity of subjat 
and predicate, where as God is a unity in the purest and most absolute sense. 42/ 


The purposely negative way in which the Mutazilites 
issue of divine attributes is seen in the following brief excerpt from al- Ashan s (d. 
935) famous discussion of their views in his book on Muslim heresies. He says .- 


( 

A 
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The Mutazilah agree that God is one ; there is nothing like him. Hearing, 
seeing, he is not a bod)', not a form, not flesh and blood, not an individual . not 
substance nor attribute l he has no colour, taste, smell, no heat, cold, moisture, nor 
> drv-ness. no length, breadth, nor depth, no joining together nor separation, no 
movement, rest or division... no place comprehends him. no time passes over him 
not begetting nor begotten... he is not comparable with men and does not resemble 
creamres in any respect.. he is unlike whatever occurs to the mind or is pictured in 
the imagination -he is ceaselessh knowing . powerful, living, and will not cease to 
be so, eyes do not see Him. sight does not attention, imagination does not 
comprehend Him : He is not heard b>' hearing. (He is) a thing not as the things, 
knowing, powerful, living, not as (men are) knowing, powerful, living. He is eternal 
alone, and there is no eternal except him. no deity apart from Him, He has no partner 
in His rtile. no vizier ( sharing) in his authoritv'. no assistant in producing what he 
produced and creating what He created- He may not e.xpeiience benefit or harm, joy 
or gladness, hurt or pain... He may not cease to exist nor become weak or lacking. 
He is too holy to be touched by women or to have consort or children”. 143/ 

The Muslims in general are believers and follow Tawhid (monotheism) and this 
thought of oneness is the glowing point in their belief system. The Mutazilites 
specifically have mentioned that the Essence of God is abstract from all attributes. 

^ They tried to safeguard Islam from being declared as a religion believing in many 
gods or its getting resemblance with the atheists or Zanadiqh. According to them 
the nature of Tawhid i.e. thought is simpler. About the verses in the ()uran which 
indicate that God has Hand, Throne, Face etc., the Mutazilites advocated the view 
that such terms must be interpreted in a wav to become reconciled with the unity of 
God 144/ 

According to the Mutazilites, when we deny body and direction ( al-Jismiah, 
wal- Jahat) from God’s essence, the beatific vision also is rendered inqxissible. 145/ 

His umty demands that He should have no extra qualities apart fitim His cssence. 
Whatcver the positive qualities of God are found in religious scriptures for example, 
knowledge and powcr( al -Dm wal Qudrah). have no meaning apart from indicating 

modes of His essence. God is knowing and powerful by His Essence (‘Alim wa 
QadirBi-Dhati) 146/ 


The traditionaUsts and the Attributionists (Ahlul al-Athar wal Safaties) havi 
of^xised the Mutazilites in all these doctrines, as these people believed ail thos 
of the Scripture in which mention of God’s having body and space havi 
^ m^ and accepted those as such ( Billa kaifa wa la Tashbih). The>' said tha 
of OTurse, has Hand, but not like other hands, a Throne, but not like othe 
n«. Moi^er, they claimed that the beatific vision is quite possible in the lif 
ere^ substMtiatmg their view with various arguments. They maintained tha 

Esscn<x, though dependent on Essence a 
Knowledge, life, hearing, seeing and willing In this regard the Divine attribute o 
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speech ( kalam) had special importance in this conflict which led all Ma’mun and its 
followers to persecute the Ulama for not upholding this doctrine. 

In short the Mutazilites interpreted the Quranic verses in order to make these 
reconciled with their doctrine of Tawhid in contrast with the Salafides and ah-al- ^ 
Sunah, who preferred the literal meaning of the Quranic verses and ’laditions. 147/ 

Divine justice ( Nazriat ul -Adal) The doctrine of justice with the doctrine of 
Tawhid were the two doctrines which became hall mark of the Mutazilites as they 
were known as the people of justice and unity. Justice is such an attribute of God, 
which negates all possibility of oppression or the injustice on the part of God. It 
indicates also that whatever God does is replete with purpose and wisdom. Al- 
Nazzam in particular, taught in an absolute maimer that G^ can do nothing to a 
creature either in this world or in the next that wouldn’t be for the creature’s own 
good and in accordance with strict justice .It is not that God would not do this but 
that He does not have the power to do this. 148/ 

The Mutazilah believe that some acts are essentially, ‘Just’ and some intrinsically 
‘unjust’ for instance, rewarding the obedient and punishing the Sinners is justice : 
and that God is just i.e. He rewards the obedient and punishes the sinners, and it is 
impossible for Him to act otherwise. Rewarding the sinners and pumshing the 
obedient is essentially and intrinsically unjust, and it is impossible for God to do | 
such a thing. Similarly, compelling His creatures lo commit Sin or creating them 
without any power of free wilL then creating the sinful acts and their hand, and then 
punishing them on account of those sins- this is in justice, an ugly thing for God to 
do. it is unjustifiable and un- Godly. 149/ 

God will not will but good or create evil in the world. Whatever He does is for 
the good of the people. 

According to the Mutazilites it is quite evident that the good demands only 
good As long as God is the Absolute Good, (khair al Mullaq), there is no possibility 
of any evil emanating from Him in any case and the commandments of Shariah and 
its prohibitions are in accordance with human reason. God being absolutely just will 
like that which is liked by reason, and dislike that which is disliked by reason. 150/ 
Under the doctrine of justice, the Mutazilites advance a general doctnne. which is 
more comprehensive, that is the principle that “beauty (husn) and ugliness 
(qubh). (good and evil), are inherent i»operties of acts. For instance, truth - fullness, 
trustworthiness, chast'ty and God-fearing are intrinsically good qualities, and false 
hood treachery, indecency, neglectfiilness, etc. are intrinsically evil. Therefore, deeds 
in essence, before God may judge them, possess inherent goodness or evil ( husn T 

or qubh). 

Here upon , they arrive at another conclusion about reason. Human reason can 
independently judge or perceive good or evil in things. It means that the good or 
evil of some deeds can be judged by human reason independently of the commands 
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of the Shariah. 

In the same way the Mulazilah believe that evil is impossible to originate from 
God, because justice according to them is that which is demanded by reason, on the 
^ basis of wisdom, and that is the performance of an action on the basis of goodness 

and beneficiality. 151/ 

This is also demand of reason that there must be reward and punishment in 
accordance with human actions. This is the demand of justice that we are accountable 
only for those actions with which we are intentionally and practically involved . In 
the other words, the actions of servants of God are their own creations and a result 
of their choices. If this is not the case then the meaning of accountabiliri'C al- 
takleef) will be rendered redundant, and there will be no scope for praise or 
oi^x)sition, appreciation or abuse or for that matter no need of a guide for guidance 
or sending of the prc^hets (Irsal an Nabi). 152/ 

It is evident that the Mutaziliies were attracted by explaining this view to reject 
the Jabarite theory, which deprives man from all initiatives and powers. But the “old 
fathers” (salt) have not accepted this view point of the Mutazilites that actions are 
“good and the best in themselves and that God can prescnbe only those actions 
which are good and the Best” “A1 -Salah wal -Aslah alal - Allah “ 153/ This implies 
^ that it is incumbent on God to always do “good and the best” But on the contrary 
the “old fathers” did not accept the view that good and bad is determined by 
reason as was held by the Mutazilites or their view that man is the originator of his 
actions and his being completely responsible for his actions. Because the Mutazilites 
believe that good and right is that which is considered as such by reason and vise 
versa, which implies that reason not the shariah is the criterion of determination of 
good or bad. 154/ Some of the Mutazilites argued that infants in no case would be 
condemned to the punishments of hell because, having never exercised free will, no 
responsibility devolves upon them. 155/ 

Since the Mutazilites were followers of the Qadarites, they were strong upholders 
of the doctrine of human freedom, Man's freedom and God's justice both must go 
together. Man should be considered responsible for his actions, otherwise God 
would not be justified in punishing the sinners in life after death. 

God, they held, alw^ wills what is good for his creatures. It is only humans 
who instigate evil in the world and, thus dqjending on their own acts freely chosen, 
determine their destinies as inhabitants of heaven or hell. 156/ Doctrine of Al-wad 
wa al- ward (Retribution, or reward and punishn^nt). 

By this doctrine is meant that God is true in His promises and adnxmitions and 

He does not break His own promises, as stated by the Quraitic verse regarding 
Divine promise. 

“.indeed God docs not break the promise”. 157/ 
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Accordingly the Mutazilites say that all threats addressed to the sinners and 
the wicked such as the punishments declared for an oppressor, a liar or a wine 
imbiber, will all be carried out without fail, except when the sinner repents before 
death. Therefore, pardon without repentance is not possible. From the view point of . 
the Mutazilites. pardon without repentance implies failure to cany out the threats ^ 
(wa d) and such an act, like breaking of promise (Khulf al Wa’d) is, “qabih”. and 
so impossible Thus the Mutazilite beliefs regarding Divine retribution and Divine 
forgiveness are interrelated and both arise horn their belief in inherent good and evil 
ofdeeds determinable by reason 158/ 

This doctnne of retribution is intimately related to that of divine justice .Since 
Ciod is just. He should pumsh the suiners and reward the virtuous in life after death. 
But the Asharites don’t find any difficulty in declaring that the rewards of God ( 
Sawab-al-AIIah) is the mercy or grace ( Fazl) from CSod, and His punishment ( Aqab) 
is His justice (Adi) in which He will not be lenient. 159/ He can reward whom He 
wills and punish whom He wills It is certain, however, that He will favour the 
righteous and punish the wicked as He has promised to do so but no consideration 
can bind His discretion and compel Him to do this or that 160/ Doctrine of 
Manzilan Bayan al Manzilatayn (The intermediate position between the states of 
Belief and Unbelief). 


This is the first principle to which the Mutazilites were inclined and the implication 
of it is that when a man commits a capital sin. he remains neither a believer nor a 
non- believer. He, rather remains in an intermediate position between the two. The 
basis of this doctrine is that in their view the faith remains embedded in heart and 
actions are its branches (Itiqad Bil-al Qulb wa Ami bil -al- Jawarih) 


The Kharijites went so far as to execute the grave sinner, where as the Muijites 
continued to include such a person in the full conununity. The" intermediate position" 
was the attempt to avoid the two extremes of the kharijites and the Muijities. 161/ 


Doctrine of Al amr bi al Mamf wa al Nahy al-Munkar 


("enjoining the right and prohibiting the wrong"). 

The principle of enjoining good and prohibiting the wrong, so that the Muslims 
may fulfill the demands of their ‘Trust” (“al-Ammanat”) and spread their dawah, is 
obligatory. They are commanded to establish the divine order on earth, though they 
may have to resort to sword for this case, against all the forces who oppose it, 
without any exception , whether from the non believers or wrong doers among the 
Muslims themselves. 162/ In this the Mutazilites held that the Muslims are obligated 
to enjoin right and prohibit the wrong "to the extent that opportunity and ability t 
allowed with the “ tongue” hand, and sword,” as al-Ashari put it .163/ This 
doctrine is also admitted by the orthodox, but the Mutazilites considered this 
incumbent upon every Muslim a “Fard-al-Ayn" i.e. the duty of perfect obligatioiL 
According to the orthodox, on the other hand, it is only al Kifayah i.e. it would 
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suffice if some one carried out this injunction on behalf of the group. 164/ Ha^^ng 
initiated this process of dut>' of enjoying good and forbidding the wrong, they 
created great strife in the Muslim world and became a great source of threat and 
warning against the Zanadiqah and the innovators Many people became daz/lcd 
by their arguments and embraced Islam, delighted by their demonstration and 
logic. 165/ 

Because of this doctrine the Mutazilites deemed it necessary to spread their 
creed not only by word of mouth but also by force of state authority. Under the 
glorious patronage of al-Ma'mun , this doctrine of the Mutazilites led to the institution 
of inquisition or mihnah against all those who did not subscribe to their religious 
views particularly that of the createdness of the Quran. 166/ 

The Mutazilites attempted to interpret the Allegorical verses (Mutashabihat). 
as in the Quran there are two types of verses i.c. Muhkamat and Mutashabihat. 
“Mahkam ‘( Categorical, is that verse of the Quran which reveals and discusses a 
very af^rent and clear matter, which does not warrant any interpretation of relating 
it to its real meaning after biftueating it fri>m the symbolic one or from its symbolic 
meaning to real one. The Mutazilites interpreted those verses of the Quran which 
resembled in their turn to a place, space or time or may pertain to the qualities of the 
creatures. They interpreted such verses from the reality point of view on the basis 
L of their words, which indicated to the symbolic or figurative meanings they might 
have possessed earlier, such as .Hand of God,” “Face of God” etc. etc. i.e. God’s 
Hand is over their haiuf'. 167/ 

Since God is far from having hands as we have, therefore, the Mutazilites 
interpreted ‘Hand’ in metaphorical way and synonymous to power (al-Qudrah) or 
God’s being all- pervading (al-Ahatah). In the same way the Quranic verse ” Al- 
Rehman alal- Aish Istawa” ” God sal on the Throne" 168/ The Mutazilites interpr^ed 
al-Istawa with al-Qudrah (power) on all the things, regarded al-Arsh as the major 
portion of things, rather than accepting “ al Istawa” in the sense of assembly as it 
would have resembled to the servants in that case. 169/ 

This approach was different from the approach of the traditionalists who are 
also known as Externalists (Zahiriles), who were of the view that the Quran must be 
interpreted according to the requirements of literal rules of the verses, hence don’t 
support any metaphorical in(er]xetation. 

Secondly , the Mutazilites did not accept traditions as arguments as there was 
much dispute pertaining to these, which is not the case with the Quran. 

If all the views, theories and theses of the Mutazilites are considered in totality, 
we will realize that these are based fin a ll y on the Aristotelian logic, which they 
received fiwn the Greeks and exaggerated the commanding position of reason in the 
matters of Shanah, though shariah itself is rooted in revelation. 
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The Externalists take these verses of the Allegorical nature as they are in 
themselves and refrain from all interpn'etations or commentaries about these: 

The Mutazilites made reason an absolute judge in the Shariah commandments. 

170/ While as. on the other hand, the people who take the Quranic verses in their ^ 
external a^xx:ts. aj^ly the propositions of the revelation to the problems of rational 
commandments. That in other words, implies that they give reason a subservient 
point in comparison to revelation, without any qualification, and in this scheme the 
reason has only one function that is to support the tenants of revelation, though on 
the basis of Taqlid. 171/ 

On the other hand, the Mutazilites try to abstract the Divine Reality from all 
qualities and attributes, considering that these are such entities without essences 
existing on their own. 

As a matter of fact, the qualities are the abstract peculiarities of the Divine 
Essence, not separate from it. Though dependent on it at the same time. 172/ 

The Mutazilites exaggerated in this case and were led to deny the speech 
(kalam) of God and called the Quran as created, and claimed on the basis of their 
obsession with “abstraction” that the speech of Allah can’t be read or listened as 
claimed by the Asharites, who were the middle paddlers among these two groups ^ 
i.e. Externalists and the Mutazilites. 

As was said earlier until the end of the 3rd/9th cenmiy and the beginning of 
the 4th/10th century, there existed no rival school of kalam that could challenge the 
Mutazilites. All opposition occurred under the claim that the views of the Mutazilites 
were against the externals of the hadith and the suiuiah. The leaders of the Ahl-al 
Hadith such as Malik ibn Anas and Ahmad ibn Hanbal, basically considered any 
debate, inquiry or argument cormected with the matters of faith as unlawful 

(harTam).173/ 

About the late 3rd/9th century and eariy 4th/10th century , a new phenomenon 
took place. That was the appearance of a distinguished thinker who had received 
instruction in Mutazilite teachings under Qadi Abd al Jabar, and had master^ 
them. He rqected Mutazilite tenets arui inclined towards the doctnnes of the Ahl-al- 
Sunnah. Since, on the one hand, he was a man of genius, and on the another was 
equipped with the tools used by the Mutazilites, he established all the doctnnes of 
the Shariah on a rational basis, and gave them the form of a relatively closely Kmt 
intellectual system That distinguished person was Abu al Hassan al Ashan (dxirw 
330/941 -92). Al Ashari as against the view of his predecessors among Ahl al-Hadith, 
like Aihmad Ibn Hanbal -considered debate and argument, and use of the tools of 
logic in the matter of the doctrines of the faith as permissible, citing evidence from 
the Quran and the Sunnah to support his claim He wrote a treatise entitled “Risal^ 
fi Islihsan al Khawd fi llm al Kalam" (“A ireaUse on Appropriateness of Inquiry in 
Urn al kalam” 174/ 
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But the beginnings of Asharism are still shrouded in obscunty At first ,it was 
only a gradual and scarcely conscious shifting of attitude, but with al -Ashan this 
mo\ement suddenly leaped into self-consciousness. 175/ 

A story is related in order to trace the beginning of this movement by the 
historians It is said that al-Ashari was discussing with his teacher Mohammad Ibn 
Abdul al - Wahab al-Jubbai( 235-303 A H.) .They began discussing a hypothetical 
case of three brothers, two adults and one boy One adult was good, and so when 
he died he went to heaven, having been obedient and thus meriting his reward, 
according to Mutazilile principles. The second adult brother was bad and so was 
consigned to hell for eternity. He got what was coming to him The boy died and 
was sent to heaven, although he had never reached the age of accountability. 
When asked why this happened, Ashari’s teacher is reported to have replied that 
God knew that the boy would have grown up to be bad and so took him at an early 
age and through his mercy sent him to heaven. The older brother in hell then cried 
to God asking why he had not done the same for him before he had grown up and 
too late became enmeshed in a life of sinfulness and disobedience. But al-Jubbai 
could not give an answer to this, and there could of course be none according to 
strict Mulazilite princijrfes. In the stoiy , God had been unjust, which is a priori 
impossible. 

1 The story obviously does not provide any reliable information about God.; 
rather it exposes a fatal weakness in MutazUite thought about the divine justice, 
which simply can not be granted by human reason. Convinced of this mysterious 
fact. Ashari is said to have left his teacher for good and the Mutazilite movement as 
well. Now. the boy in the story could have been sent to hell in the first place, but 
this would have been unjust, too. This story seems unlikely to be a true account of 
al Ashari’s conversion f^m Mutazilism, but it is a powerftil parable and has been 
retold in thedogical circles since at least the time of Ghazzali. He considered it to be 
valid refutation of Mutazilite views (although he never cormected it with al Ashari, 
whose school he himself followed in most cases). 176/ 

Moreover, al Ashari had several polemical discussions with al Jubai and their 
relations got affected because of these discussions. Al Ashari remained associated 
with the Mutazilite thought for complete forty years and su|:^rted the Mutazilite 
views with sharp arguments. But it was in 304 A.H. that al Ashari revolted against 
this school of thought and denounced this philosophy for ever. He went to Baghdad 
and studied the prophetic traditions and Islamic jurisprudence. He wrote several 
books in rejection of the Mutazilites. He used the Mutazilite tools against the way 
t ^^Mutazilites. He demolished the edifice of the Mutazilites which was constructed 

after ^eat efforts on the part of the Mutazilites. He was a respectful scholar of the 
Shafi school of thought. 177/ 

The books of al Ashan spread far and wide in the Islamic world 178/ 
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Al-Ashari’s mission was lo reconcile aniagonistic views, and to set up a 
docinnal system which was acknowledged first in the East, and later. throughout 
the whole of Islamic World. According to DeBoer al-Ashari "understood how lo 
render to God the things that are God's, and lo man the things that are man's He ' 
rejected the rude anthropomorphism of the Anti Mutazilite dialecticians, and set 
God high above all that is bodily and human, while he left to the Deity his 
omnipotence, and his universal agenc>'”. 179/ 

It was in this background that the contradictions between the Mutazilites and 
the externalists gave birth to a third group, commonly known as Ashariies. In the 
detailed statement of his doctrines Ashari showed his mastery over religion and 
argumentation and arranged and condensed the material given him, a proceeding 
which could not be carried out without discrepancies. The main thing, however, 
was that his cosmology . Anthropology and Eschatology did not depend too far 
from the text of the Tradition for the edification of pious souls, and that his theology, 
in consequence of a some what spiritualized conception of God was not altogether 
unsatisfactory even to man of higher culture. 180/ 

The Asharite attempted to reconale those contradictory views with each other 
and tried to adopt a balanced approach, some times fascinated by the excitement of 
the Mutazilites. at others led lo the extent of exaggeration special to the externalist ^ 
Salfides The common people were attracted by this middle course and gave it 
currency as well. 181/ 

It is perhaps for the same reason that al Mannufi called al- Ashari as a sufi, 
because of his reliance on diviiie Being in ail matters. 182/ 

/^-Ashari did not accept the plea of the externalists that reason has no rule in 
the matters divine, but he did not even like the excesses of the Mutazilites who 
extolled reason and made it a paradigm of good and evil. It was during the reign of 
al-Mutawaldl and his follower caliphs that the Asharism spread. The problems of 
the creation of the Quran was a pivotal point in the debate between the Asharite 
and the Mutazilites. 

After al-Ashari established the doctrines of the Asharism in a systematic manner, 
he was followed by many luminaries. These people like al-Baqalani ( 1013 A.D) and 
Imam-al-Harmayn ( 1085 A.D) were such Asharites after Ahil Hassan Ashan, who 
explained his views, supported his theories, revised his themes and improved his 
doctrines. Those people constructed Asharism on a new dialectical methodology. 
After wards appeared al -Ghazzali and Sharisiani in around 1150 A/D These two 
persons supported and helped Asharism in a substantial manner and stool strongly ^ 
against all those who oppo^ it from among the Shia. Mutazilites and philosophers 
and we are in a position to say that it was from sixth century onwards that the 
Asharite school of theological thought flourished in almost all Islamic places. For 
specific reasons, it was favoured by all the people and they relied on it in their 
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religious matters. The people had such to quote Abul Hassan Ashari or any one 
among his followers as an authority' for Justi^ing their positions \isa \ns various 
doctrinal issues. 

The Asharites responded to almost all problems raised by the Mutazilites 
earlier, as the unity of the creator His qualities and justice. His grace and Mercy 
towards His creatures and provided also decisive judgements about the capability' 
of the creatures, their choices, obediences, disobediences, reality of matter, elements 
of its creation, etc were the topics which they discussed thoroughly The Asharites 
were influenced in these and other issued by the views of the Salfides and the 
Mutazilites both .These people were sometimes inclined towards the Mutazilites 
and inmost of the case they took sides with the salafides they and the externalists. 
While as they tread a middle path, trying to remain neutral in the controversial 
issues between the Mutazilites and Salfides. 183/ 


The Asharite school underwent gradual changes, and particularly in the hands 
of al Ghazzali Kalam somewhat lost its characteristic colour and took on the hue of 
sufism. Imam al -Razi brought it close to philosophy. According to Murtada 
Muiahjari, after Khawajah Nasir al Din al Tusi wrote his book Tajrid al Itiqad more 
than nine^' percent of kalam assumed the colour of [^ost^hy. After the publication 
of the Tajrid, all Mutakallimeen- including the MutazUah and the Ashariah follow'ed 
the same road which was trodden by that this great philosopher. 184/ 

For instance, the later woiics of kalam such as al Mawaqif and Maqabid and the 
commentaries written upon them all took on the colour of the Tajrid It may be said 
that in fact, the more time has elapsed since Abu al Hassan al /\shari. the more 
leading Asharites have moved away from him bringing his doctrines closer to the 
views of the mutazUah or those of the philosophers. 185/ 

al- Ghazzali, too gave a philosophical colour to Ilm-al-kalam as we will see in the 
subsequent chapters. 

Now we shall list the main doctrines of al Ashari . which are aimed at defending 

the basic principles of the Ahl al Sunnah. or attempting a rational justification of 
their beliefs. 


1. Attributes of God and their relation with His essence. 

2. Createdness or uncreatedness of the holy Quran. 

3. PossibiliQr of beatific vision. 

4. Gods sealing Himselfon the throne. 

^ 5. Freedom of wilL 


Achi* T which in a special case involved th 

Ashanah and On: Mutezilah in discussion. In several nra^al s“ 
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displayed a role of a master mind. Al-Ashari accepted the Divine qualities which 
have been already accepted b>- the salafides. However, al -Ashari gave to this 
problem a meanin^iil interpretation to bring it close to that of the Mutazilite 
interpretation. He accepted that God has essence, power existential attributes as 
knowledge ( al llm), power ( Qudrah) and will ( al -Iradah) as these have eternal 
meanings of being dependent on their essence. But he could not deny like the 
Mutazilites that God has a throne, and a face and Hand etc. about which several 
verses are found in the Quran and the Sunnah. whose external or literal meaning 
was rejected by the Mutazilites. The Asharites accepted these Qualities, which are 
resembling body and space, but without the qualifications of 'Mukhalafah lil 
hawadith' and ‘Bila kayafa walia Tashbihah’ i.e. the qualities and the attributes 
ascribed to God must be understood to be in a applicable to human beings and so 
we should not ask how and draw comparisons. Terms used for human beings must 
have quite different meaning when applied to God. Gods attributes do not differ 
from those of making in degree only, as He is wiser and more powerful than human 
beings. They differ in their whole nature. Expressions or ideas regarding God should 
be deviated of all human element, according to the Asharite principle of ‘Tanzih’ ( 
S.Sheikhp-120-21) 

The doctrine of God is expressed in carefully chosen language by the Asharites. 
A few lines of which will give an idea of delicacy and precision in talking about 
God 

“Allah the exalted is one. not in the sense of number, but in the sense that He 
has no partner. He begetteh not and He is not begotten and there is none like unto 
Him. He resembles none of the created things, nor do any created things reasonable 
Him. He has been from eternity and will be to eternity with His names and qualities, 
those which belong to His essence as well as those which belong to His action. 
Those which be long to His action Those which belong to His essence are ; life, 
power, knowledge, speech, hearing, sight and will. Those which belong to His 
action are ; creating, sustaining, producing, renewing, making and so on. 

( A.J. Wensinck, The Muslim creed Its Genesis and Historical Development) 
London: Francess, l%5)p-188) 

After spx^ng about the eternal quality of God's qualities and names, the 
creed lamches into a discussion of the Quran,which is .. .the speech of Allah, \vritten 
in the copies, preserved in the memories, reated by the tongues, revealed to the 
prophet Our pronouncing, writing and reciting the Quran is created, whereas the 

Quran itself is uncreated" 

(Ibidp-139) 

The speech of God is a unique phenomenon, not like the speech of humans. 
Although God spoke to Moses, and moses himself spoke, to, their speeches were 
deferem; God spoke before he created things, for speech is one of his eternal 
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qualities, but it is not to be compared with human speech, even if it is uttered in 
histoiy.( Mathew S. An Introduction to Islam .London p 1985 (p-210) Although the 
Asharism has clearly been influenced by the Mutazilite concern for preserving God 
from anthropomorphism , but not enough to denude God of all attributes, as the 
“rationalists” did, Aj.ad Ibn Hanbal developed a means of avoiding speculation 
about Just how God could have hands, face, and soul. He insisted that because the 
Quran speaks of these, they must be accepted as said earlier, bila kayfa ." without 
asking How” Al Ashari also held this position. In order to avoid reducing the more 
concrete divine attributes to mere metaphor the Asharites held- 

“ It must not be said that His hand is His power or His bounty , for this would 
lead to the annihilation of the quality (that is, “handiness”) This is the view of the 
(^darites and the Mutazilites. No. His hand is His quality. Without how ( bila 
kayfa). Likewise His wrath and His good pleasure are two of His qualities, without 
how." 

The Asharites neither anthropomorphized (tashbih) God nor stripped him bare 
(ta til) but took a middle course. Known as Tanzih “ keeping pure" in the sense of 
re&aining from speaking of God in human terms (Mathew s P- 211) 

Al -Ashari is reported to have rdMJtted Abu al -Hudhayl Allafs, identification 
of God’s attributes with His essence in the following manner. Abu al Hudhayl Allaf 
says that God's knowledge is God, and so he makes God knowledge. He must be 
asked to invoke Knowledge instead of God, both being identical and say in his 
prayers.” O knowledge, forgive me” This was not sheer witticism on the part of al 
Ashari, (Hobably .he made these remarks in all seriousness ( Saed Sheikh p - 21) 

According to Al Ashan the (Quality of speech is understood in two ways . In 
its first sense it is dependent on the Essence, but in the second it is composed of 
voices, words or letters which convey meaning The speech of God is eternal in the 
first sense, and in the second sense created or accidental. The Asharites as regarded 
the ()uran pre -eternal (qadim), however, this is true of al-Kalam al nafisihi (meaning 
of the Quran) not al Kalam al lafra -the spcAen word. 

Possibility of Beatific vision 


Al- Ashan conteiKled that had the vision of God been impossible of realizatitxi, 
Moses would not have asked for it .Moses was an aposUe of God and thus free 
from sin or gross error. How could he ask for an absurd and impossftrfe thing? 

Al- Ashan alleged that those who denied the beatific vision of God reduced 
God to a mere philosophical abstraction and even to a non entity ( S.S.P- 24) 

God s seating Himself upon the Throne al-Ashari provided evidences from the 

Q™ md the Hadith for (jods seating. Hiinself upon the throne. Al Ashari advanced 
^nal ar^miCTts m this r^ard, which are typical of his dialectical temperament 

God is at all places as the Mutazilites have maintained, this would compel one to 
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admit that God is under the depths and the created things are below Him. If this is 
true. He must be under that above which He is and above that under which He is. 
Since this is a complete absurdit>. one can not sa>- that God is at all places. 

Al- Ashan attacked the Mulazilites and others who made use of allegorical 
interpretations and asserted that God is at ail places, by sa>'ing that if this 
interpretation was true then it might be logically concluded that God is also in the 
wombs of Mars. in the Latrines and in the waste ( which is absurd) ( S.S p 25) 

Freedom of will or the Khalqul al Af^ 

Abu Hassan intended to give a balanced solution to this problem, as he did in 
other cases, although the balanced solutions don't succeed always. The Mutazilites 
claimed that the actions of the people are the result of their choices and created by 
men themselves This was the procession taken by the qadarites also. While as the 
salafides attributed ail actions to God, ( therefore, they are close to Jabiriyyah 
position. ) Al-Ashari howe\er. took a middle course between these two groups. 
They maintained that a man has power and choice, over his actions, of a particular 
category, with an argument that there are some actions, on which man don't have 
control like trembling or getting Jolts which m^ be differentiated from the intentional 
aaions. In this argument the main thrust is on the point that God’s sunnah is the all 
things arc created in a way that He first creates the power in the performer of the 
action before its occurrence. Doctrine of acquisition in this way is that man does 
not create’ his own acts i rather he acquires ' or earns’ them Kasb/Iktisab become 
the most difficult question for kalam,. The Ashariles wanted to preserve genuine 
human responsibility, for else how could there be true religion ? But they conUnued 
to view God as the overwhelming originator and disposer of (I acts From the view 
point of human reason, the individual ” acquires” her or his acts simply because 
God has willed it, not because here is any real freedom involved. Later mutakallimeen, 
as the Muslim theologians are called, sought to reserve for humans some degree of 
genuine responsibility. Al-Asharis less well known but influential contemporary in 
central Asia, Al -Maturidi (d944) went further than his more famous fellow theologian 
upholding human free will. Later, the greatest of all Islamic religious, theological, 
and philosophical thinkers. Abu Hamid al -Ghazzali. contained to assert free will and 
responsibility. Al- Ashari uses two terms for his doctrine of acquisition Kasb and 
Iktisab. both of which occur in averse of the Quran: Allah docs not impose on a 
soul responsibility beyond its caparity It has that which it has acquired ( makasabal) 
(and it owes what it has acquired (maktasabat) {ii. 286) The commentators have 
sometimes made a distinction between the two terms by saying that while kasb 
refers to good actions both for ones own self and for others, Iktisab refers to bad 
actions and to actions which pertain to ones own self only. 

( Hammouda Ghoraba, "Al- Asharis doctrine of acquisiUon (al kasb) :Islamic 
(Juaiterly vol. n. 1955, pp- 3-8) 
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The question of human free wUl continued to be debated , but the parties 
generally tended to accept the divine ordination of all things, including human acts 
al-Ashari developed a puzzling view on the issue, that God intended to preserve 
Y human responsibility while asserting his divine omnipotence. It is known as the 
doctrine of Kasb or Iktisab, a common Quranic root meaning “to seek, attain , earn” 
and so forth and come to mean “acquisition” namely of ones acts as ones own. The 
Ashaiites maintain. 

“ Allah did not compel any of His creatures to be infidels or un-faithfiil. And 
He did not create them either as &ithful or infidels, but He created them as individuals, 
and faith and unbelief arc the acts of man. Allah knoweth the man who tumeth to 
belief as an infidel in the state of his unbelief, and if he tumeth to belief after wards. 
Allah knoweth him as faithful, in the state of his belief; and He loveth, him without 
change in His knowledge or His quality. All the acts of man-, his moving as well as 
his resting -are truly his won acquisition ( kasb), but Allah creates them and they 
are caused by His will. His knowledge. His decision, and His decree ( Muslim creed 
Pl91) 


In this way we can s^ according to al Ashari man can not create a thing; God 
is the only creator, nor does mans power produce any effect on his actions at all. 
Gods creates in His creatures power ( qadrah) and choice (Ikhliyar). The he creates 
A in him his actions corresponding to the power and choice thus created According 
to al -Ashan, though o its initiative and as to its production, yet it is acquired by 
the creature. Acquisition (kasb) corresponds to the creatures power and choice 
previously created in him. he as only the locus (mahall) or subject of his action. In 
this way al -Ashari is sui^x>scd to have accounted for free will and made man 
responsiUe for his action. For, example, he says, a man writes with a pen on a piece 
of paper. God creates in his mind the will to write and at the same time He grants him 
the power to writ, thus bringing about the aj^arent motion of the hand and the pen 
and the appearance of the words on the paper. The whole theory of acquisition, as 
fether and upon al Ashari amounts to saying that the significance of mans freedom 
Ues in his consciousness of freedom in himself. Man gives assent to the works 
which are accomplished in him by God and claims these as his own.( See saed 
sheikh, studies in Muslim Philosophy, (pp-26-27) 

To conclude the following are the main doctrines of al-Ashari:- 
© The divine Attributes are not identical with the Divine Essence. 


Cri) 

1 


The Divine will is all- embracing. The Divine providence and predestination 
encompass all events. 


G«t This is rather a logical corollary of his views 


(IV) Man IS not ftee m his acts, which are created by God. This belief, necessarily 
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follows from the doctrine of all embracing nature of the DiNine will. 

Acts are not intrinsically good or evil, i.e. husn or qubh of deeds is not 
intrinsic, but determined by the Shariah not reason as was held by the 
Muta 2 diites 

Man's power over his actions does not precede them. There is no istila ah 
qabl al -fil .but is commensurate and concurrent with the acts themselves. 

Absolute dean-thropomorphism ( Tanzih-al Mutlaq) or absolute absence of 
similarity b^een God and others, does not hold. 

Doctrine of acquisition : Man does not create his own acts, rather he acquires 
or earns them. 

Possibility of the beatific vision, God shall be visible to the eyes on the Day 
of Resurrection. 

TTie fasiq is a believer ( mumin) This view is contrary to the view of the 
Khawarij. who consider him kafir, and contrary to the Mutazilite doctrine of 
Manzilan bayna al manzilatyan) 

There is nothing wrong abut Gods pardoning some one without repentance. 
Similarly, nothing is wrong about Gods subjecting believer to chastisement. 

(xiii) Intercession! Shafah) is justifiable 

(xiv) To tell a lie or break a inxrmise is not possible for God 

(xv) The world is created in time , therefore it is hadith( created not eternal ( 
Qodim) 

(xvi) The quran is pre eternal (qadim); however, this is true of meaning of the 
Quran, not the spoken word. 

(xvii) The divine acts do not necessarily follow any purpose or aim. Because 
human reason is not capable always to understand that purpose or aim, 
which is therefore, determined solely by the revelation. 

(xviii) It is possible that God may saddle a person with a duty beyond his power ( 
Takhleef ma la Utaq) (See Murtada Mutahari pp- 75-76) 

It was against this background that Al Ghazzali to a great extent established 
and strengthened the Asharite doctrines on a different foimdation. Through al - 
Ghazzali’s kalam was brought closer to philosophy and sufism. 

It is clear that Ghazzali’s theology or kalam did not remain unaffected by 
Philosophical speculation. He appropriated a good deal from philosophy, whether 
consciously or unconsciously. 

In this way he has seen that Ghazzali’s role as a mutakallim is well known, but 
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his role as a scholastic philosopher is not that well known . In the following pages 
we will deal with Gha/vali philosophical credentials. His view on f^ilosophy and its 
various branches will also be discussed. Moreover, the views of some prominent 
scholars Ghazzali's philosof^ical status will too be presented. 
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CHAPTER-2 


PHILOSOPHY OF AL-KINDI 


In this section we will discuss first of all some important aspects of al-Kindi life 

and his works. Moreover, we will deal with Kindi’s ^iews on philosophy apart from 
showing his philosophical status His theor>'of knowledge Metaphysics, especially 
his views on God. soul and intellect apart from giving a brief account of his logical 
views. 


The full name of al-Kindi was: Abu Yousuf Yaqub ibn Ishaq ibn al- Sabbah Ibn 
Imran Ibn Ismail ibn al-Ashath ibn Qais-al-Kindi. 1/ 

About the genealogy of al-Kindi Ibn Usaibah says 


"Yaqub bin Ishaq al-Kindi, an Arab philosopher and one of the descendants of 
Arab kings. . His full name was Abu Yousuf yaqub bin Ishaq bin al-Sabah Ibn Imran 
bin Ismail bin Mohammad bin al Ashiath bin Qais bin Maadikarb bin Maiyah bin 
Jublatah bin Adi bin Rabiat bin Mayah al Akhbar bin al-Aarsul al-Ashgar bin 
Maqiyah bin al Haras al Akbar bin Maiyah bin Taur bin Murtah bin kindal bin Afear 
bm Addi bin al Haras bin Maratah bin Aud bin Zaid bin Usyub bin Ureeb bin Zaid 
bin Kahlan bin Sabah bin Yusuf bin Yarab bin A-Qahlan. 2/ 


His father, Ishaq bin Sabah was a governor of Kufahin the reign of Mehdi and 
Rashid while as Ashath Ibn Qais was among the companions of the prophet (SAW) 
^o w^ tang of the whole Kindah area before that, while as al-Kindi grand father 
Qais mn Maadikarb was also ruler of whole kindah region, a famous ruler with a 

praised bv a famous poet Aishia 

bm Qais bin Thailabah in his four lengthy poems". 

"he famous south Arabian tribe of Kindah 
^ " '"Poff By^^ttum long 

rtXnlLrrr .^0 great grand father of al-K.ndi was a companion of 

“h ^ genealogy of al-Kindi to his sixth ancestor inn iS 

;:rthT<rn: -- 

Ol-Atibba; wal-Hakam; ma.ntains that al- 
that he left al Basrah for Baghd^”™'** * "’O"''ons 
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Al-Kindi was a descendenl of the kindah tribe, w'ho had several no tables 
through the ages. Kindah tribe was a branch from Bani-Kahlan .whose native place 
was Yamen, Kindah had a rule in Hijrah and Yamea 

The south- Arabian tribe of Kindi was in any case further advanced in outward 
civilization the another tribes. Many Kindite Families settlers in Iraq (Babylonia); 
and there in the tom of Kufah. of which his father was governor, our philosopher 
was bom, probably in the beginning of tenth century. 5/ But according to George 
Atiyah, “although the exact date of his birth is not known, we can safely assume 
that he was bom towards the end of the eight century A.C. 6/ Most probably al- 
Kindi was bom in the year 185/801 ,a decade before the death of al-Rashid 7/ Saed 
sheikh gives a little different version about his date of birth and death i.e. Birth 188- 
0260/873)8/ 

Dr. Ahmad Faud al -Ehwany says > 

“(Al-Kindi) was bom in 185 A.H/801, and he was seventy years of age when 
he died... this is also the opinion ofYohuruiaQameer when hesays;- 

“He was bom in 185 A.H./80I. although he says that he lived only for sixty five 
years. 

Flugal thinks that he died in 861. A roman scholar Najilatini says that Kindi died 
in 258 A.H /873 A.D His life was about 70 years at his death. 

Henry Carbin says. al-Kindi was bom in kufah in the year 185 A.H./ 796 and 
died in Baghdad in around in the year 260 A.H. /873 A.D ,in the same year when al 
Ashari was bom, on the same day when the disappearance of the second tenth 
minor Imam of the Shias is believed to have taken place. 

Sheikh Mustafa Abdul Raziq says “ Al-Kindi’s date of hith is just determined 
in the basis of guess-work But what we have already alluded to that his birth took 
place during the period when his father was still alive", who died in the reign of 
Rashid and Rashid died in 193 A.R/608. 

According to Abdul Munim Hammudah the strong evidence about his birth 
and death is that he was bom in the beginning ninth century in about 185 AH. /801, 
as was preferred by DeBoer as well. 9/ 

Al-Kindi passed his early boy hood in Kufah. He learnt the Quran by heart, the 
Arabic grammar, literature, and elementary arithmetic. 10/ 

Al-Kindi’s versatility and vast interest in all branches of knowledge point to an 
early liking for learning. It must have been this desire that actuated him to move to 
al-Basrah in search for more knowledge. 11/ 

He then studied Fiqh and the new -bom discipline called kalam. But it seems 
that he was more interested in sciences and philosophy, to which he unsecrated the 
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rest of his life, especially after he went to Baghdad 12/ It seems that al-Kindi learnt 
Greek, but certainly he mastered the synac language from which he translated 
several works 13/ He had mastery over the sciences of geometry, astronomy, 
theory of music, physics optics, meteorology, geography, medicine, pharmacy, 
politics etc He was well acquainted with the philosophical mcws of Socrates. Plato. 
Anstotle and his commentaries, particularly Alexander of Aphrodisiacs. He was 
also a student of comparative religion. In philosophy .he had learnings towards 
Neoplalomsm and Neopthagoreanism. and in Muslim theology towards the then 
flourishing school of Mutazilism He wrote an all sutgects; the number of his treatises 
amounts to 265. though, unfortunately, very few^’f them are extant now 14/ 

Kindi was a man of extraordinary erudition .he had absorbed the whole learning 
and culture of his time. He was a creative gemus His acquaintance with vanous 
systems of religion impelled him to compare them together, and he found as a 
common element in them all the belief that the world was the work of a first cause. 
One and Eternal, for whom our knowledge furnishes us with no more precise 
designation. 15/ Moreover. aUKindi's knowledge of Greek .Persian and Indian 
literature earned him unique respect and fame throu^out his stay in Baghdad 16/ 

Al- Ma'mun ( 813-833 A.c) inMied him to join the circle of scholars who were 

busy collecting the Greek scientific and philosophical works and rendering them 

into Arabic. Al-KJndi enjoyed the generous patronage of al-Ma'mun and his brother 

al -Mu Tasim He held important positions as a royal teacher and probably as a 

physician. But al-Mutawakil could not look favourably upon his Muta/ilitc 

inclinations. Besides it is said that the sons of Musa Ibn Shakir, the well known 

brother scientist in the service of al-Mutawakil. plotted against him so successfully 

that al Kindi lost favour with al-Mutawakil and was dismissed from service .The 

sons of Musa had a reputation for scheming against all those who surpassed them 

in knowledge or were in the confidence of the caliph. They envied al Kindi s library 

called al-Kindiy ah for the sizable number of good books it contained, and succeeded 

in persuading the caliph to confiscate it and give it to them as he had already done 

with the libraiy of Hunayn ibn ishaq. But after a while al-Kindiyah was restored to 

its original owner. 17/ However. al-Kindi could never regain his lost privileges at the 
court: 18/ 

Al-Kindi’s notoriety for avarice was equal his fame for knowledge This bad 
reputation was due to al-jahiz caricature of him in his kitab al-Bukhata (see pages 
11) However, al-Kindi lived a luxurious life in a house, in the garden of which he 
bred many curious animals. It seems that he lived aloof from society , even from his 
neigh^rs An interesting story related by al-Qifti shows that al-Kindi lived in the 
^ neighbourhood of a wealthy merchant s on was attacked b\ sudden paralvsis and 
no physiaan in Baghdad was able to cure him. Some one told the merchant that he 
irved in the neighbourhood of the most brilliant philosopher, who was ven clever in 
nng t particular illness. Al-Kindi cured the paralysed boy by music" 19/ As 
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has been alread)' said Al-Kindi wTote more than 265 books, but most of his numerous 
works are lost. 20/ On the First Philosophy is important source on al-Kindi’s 
philosophy, This book deals with the meaning and uses philosophy, being and its 
categories, the first cause and the efficient cause, oneness in reality and metaphor. 
In the second chapter the nature and scope of physics and metaphysics is 
established. In the same chapter a discussion on the finite and the infinite is followed. 
The third chapter deals with the necessity of a First cause, and the impossibility its 
being material. The last chapter is devoted to a discussion of the j^oblem of unity. 

There are other important books which were written by al-Kindi on philosophy 
and related subjects. For example, “On the purposes of Aristotle in his categories” 
21 / 


“On the Nature of science and its classification” { K. Fi Ma iyyat al Ilm wa 
Asqamihly 

‘The classification of the Human sciences” (K. Aqsam al-ilm al-Unsi) etc. etc. 

Ibn al-Nadim and following him al -Qifii classified his writings, most of which 
are short treatises, into seven teen groups; 22/ 

1. Philosophical 2. Logical 3. Arithmetical, 4. Globular 5. musical, 6. 
Astronomical, 7. Geometrical. 8. Spherical. 9. Medical. 10. Astrological. 11. Dialectical, 
12. Psychological. 13. Political. 14. Casual, (meteorological) 15. Dimensional 16. On 
first things, 17. On the species of some metals: Chemicals etc. According to Ibn 
Nadim the number of his books was about 230. 23/ 

This account shows to what extent al -.Kindi’s knowledge was encyclopedic 
some of his scientific works were translated by Gerad of Cremona into Latin and 
influenced very much the thought of medie\'al Europe. Cardano considered him to 
be one of the twelve greatest minds”. 24/ 

Al-Kindi explained his views pertaining to great religion philosophical problems, 
as existence of God. His attributes, life after death, prophelhood. theory of knowledge 
and ethics. 25/ 

Al-Kindi was a systematic thinker and consistent philosopher, followed Anstotlc 
less than people like al-Farabi, Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd. There are points of 
deferences between Al-Kindi and Aristotle so far as the issues relaUng to eternity 
of the world and other problems are concerned. Al-Kindi was not fascinated by the 
views of Aristotle to the extent, other Muslim philosophers were. He died not write 
foot notes on the philosophy of Aristotle. He rather contradicted Aristotle on various 

important themes. 26/ 

According to Dr. Fawad Ehwany 

“Al-Kindi is considered the first writer, who \vrote on various scholarly sutgects 
among the Arabs He divided knowledge into two sections, i e. religious and 
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philosophical subjects. Later on all the Muslim philosophers and thinkers ranging 
from al -Farabi to Ibn Khaldun followed him in this classification He added that 
Islam brought with it such sciences which are indispensable for all. for example. 
propheo. pnnaples of religion, and the allied subjects like Fiqh. Hadith and Tafsir 
etc etc. 

Moreover. al-Kindi wrote an such subjects which we ver> nos al as anthmetic. 
mathematics astronomv and music. He was known, for the same reason as one 
among the eight great in Europe into Latin language and he become vcr>- famous b>' 
dint of these books. Several of his books are still extent. 

In this way al-Kindi was not only an independent thinkers in his own right, but 
rather influenced almost all the subsequent thinkers who come after like Farabi, Ibn 
SinaandGhazyali. 27/ 

However, there was a great controversy about al-Kindi s being a philosopher 
of Islam or the Arabs There arc several people like A.F Ehwany and others who 
regard Al-Kindi as the philosopher of the Arabs But sheikh Mustafa Abdul Ra/iq 
and Ibn Hajr regard him as philosopher of Islam. They think that when people call 
him philosopher of the Arabs in the fashion of missionaries they just want to show 
that there is no relation possible between Islam and philosophy. 28/ 

Mustafa Abdul Raziq says .- 

‘‘ al-Kindi is philosopher of the Arabs as said by the author of “Akhbar al- 
Umum it is said that no one among the followers of Islam was renowned in 
philosophical sciences to the extent to be called as philosopher before yaqub ( al- 
Kindi) In the kitabul al Fahrist he is named as Falasufal Arab Ibn Nabottah says for 
the same rcason:- 

“al-Kindi as Yaqub bin Sabah, known in his life time as philosopher of Islam 
after Mustafa Abdul Raziq concludes that > 

"Al-Kindi was really entiUed to this title because he was the first Arab Muslim 

who made the flourishing of philosophy possible among the Arabs under Islamic 
shadow.” 29/ 


But the safe course out of this controversy is that al-Kindi was the first Muslim 
Arab who mastered philosophical sciences during his life span,” 30/ 

Ibn Hajar in his Lisanul al Mizan has called al-Kindi the philosopher of Arab at 
a place and at another as philosopher of Islam and according to Dr. F Ahwany it is 
TOn^dictions in terms But the fact remains that according to Ibn Hajr. there was 
^ 0 deference between the two terms. 31/ After dealing with al-Kindi’s life works 

0*" *s>am. Let us se what he says about philosophy 

nart S 1 T ** al-Kindi that philosophy come to be acknowledged as a 

part of Islamic culture. He borrowed his ideas from Neo-platonic Anstotelianism 
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etc., but it is also true that he put those ideas in a new context. By conciliating 
Hellenistic heritage with Islam he laid the foundations of a new philosophy. He 
made philosophy a most comprehensive studv' embracing all sciences by ^)ecializing 
in all the sciences known at his time. Ibn Nadim for the same reason placed him 
among the 'Natural philosophers,” because of his prominence in science” 32/ 

Al-Kindi brought science and philosophy close together by strongly emphasizing 
after the Pythagoreans and plato. that no body could be a philosopher without 
being thoroughly disciplined in mathematics. This was confinned by his own 
mathematical applications of quantitative methods in the fields of medicine, optics, 
music, etc. Roger Bacon praised him for his application of mathematical methods in 
physiological optics. It is for the same reason that people like Witelo and others in 
the thirteenth centuiy were influenced by him. 33/ 

AJ-Kindi further applied mathematics to the theory of music which gave al- 
Kindi a prominent place in the history of arabic music. H. G. Farmer thinks that al- 
Kindi s treatises on music had a fairlv considerable influence on later writers for two 
centuries. 34/ 

No less a musician himself, the great al-Farabi was also indebted to him. 35/ 
Kindi's actual philosophy, consists especially, of Mathematics and Natural 
philosophy, in which Nco-platonism and Neo-pythagoreians merge into one another. 
According to him no one can be a philosopher without studying mathematics, j 
Fanciful play upon letters and numbers is frequently met ivith in his writings. 36/ 
According to George Atiyah “In my opinion, his greatest contribution has been the 
opening of the doors of philosophy to Muslim scientists 37/ 

Philosophy is the knowledge of truth Muslim philosophers, like the Greek . 
believed that truth in something over and above experience, that it lies immutable 
and eternal in a supernatural world. The definition of jrfiilosophy in al-Kindi s treatise 
on “First philosophy” runs like this” philosophy is the knowledge of the reality of 
things within man’s possibility, because the philosophers, end in his theoretical 
knowledge is to gain truth and in his practical knowledge behave in abidance 
with truth ” At the end of the treatise , God is qualified by the term “ truth” which is 
the object of philosophy" The true one (a!-wahid al-Haq) is then the first the creator, 
the sustained of all that He has created. 38/ 

First, philosophy is considered the most exalted science, it is the science of the 
first cause, the first divine reality which is the cause of all other realities, that is why 
it is given the first place in other order of learning. Contrary to Anstotle and Ibn 
Sina. Al-Kindi does not consider first philosophy the study of being qua being, nor 
does he always consider philosophical knowledge the most certain. 39/ a 

In his treatise on the Definitions of Things and their Descriptions. Al-Kindi 
records six definitions which were representative of the scholars of this time. Here 

are they: 
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1 Philosophy is composed of two words. Philo, friend and sophia or wisdom 
Philosophy is the love of wisdom This definition is based on the Greek 
entomology of the word. 

1 Philosophy is the human emulation of divine e.xcellence as far as such emulation 
^ is possible .This is a functional definition. 

3. Philosophy is the practice of death. Death means the separation of the soul 
from the bod>. Moreover, death involves the suppression of material concerns, 
which are inimical to the virtuous life or what is its practical equivalent, the 
acUNitv' of the intellect. Another functional definition. 

4 Philosophy is the science of sciences and the wisdom of wisdoms 

5. Philosophy is man's knowledge of himself. 

6. Philosophy's proper subject matter is defined as the science of the haecceity. 
the essence and causes of things to the limit of human power. 4U 

From this list of definitions. al-Kindi seems to have chosen the last one and 
added to it the idea of philosophy as a practice of n irtue. The philosopher, according 
to him. is he who seeks after truth and lives up to it. that is. who lives justly Perfect 
philosophy $ not merely the knowledge of the truth, it is. besides, the realization of 
truth in action. The trulv wise combines the seeking after wisdom and its exercise 
441/ 

The final end of philosophy lies in its relation to morality The philosophers aim 
in philosophy is both to know and to become wise or to act justly knowledge and 
virtue are regarded as equal and as important activities of reason. 


AI-Kindi tried at reconciliation between philosophy and religion His approach 

wa a ballooned one. He opposed to various Aristotelian opinions an eternity of the 

world. God, knowledge of the particulars, resurrection of the bodies etc. He did not 

accept Aristotelian views in tot nor rejected him altogether. He rather made 

philosophy as an urgent matters from religious angle. He did not take an extreme 

view about philosophy or religion, rather brought affinity between religion and 

philosophy He did not follow Anstotlc in all his views was not followed by al-Kindi 

as was done by al-Farabi. Ibn sina and Ibn Rushd Moreover, he did not c\en 

^rMching Aristotle with the scathing criticism as was done bv al-Ghazzali and 

Ibn Taimjyah He rather accepted those ideas of his predecessors which were based 

frft rather remained thankful to his predecessors for ha' ing benefited 

from their views and philosophy He says:- 
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According lo al-Kindi the whole truth cannot be discovered by a single man, 
though he strives his whole life to reach to it. Only a {xrtion of truth can be 
discovered b>' a person and though it is a little portion of truth, still it is a valuable 
thing for us and leads us to an eternal blessedness, which is better than transitory, 
fleeting and timely benefits. But al-Kindi did not claim like Ibn Rushed that thC-, 
philosophy of the predecessors was the absolute Truth. ( as Ibn Rushed said about^ 
Aristotle). He did not even declared the predecessor philosophy as misguided as 
was done by subsequent people. His approach towards Greek philosophy was that 
of a balanced :philosopher. devoid of extreme verdicts and exiremistic dubbings 
w hich was a common feature of Ibn Rushd or the other Muslim thinkers. Though he 
calls Anstotle as the Great philosopher among the Greeks. 43/ 

But he does not cal) his thought as an absolute truth or that he has attained or 
reached to the total truth.44/ 


al-Kindi adopted this very balanced approach to philosophy, which clearly 
indicates that he was not a only the translator of Greek philosophy or a commentator 
for that matter, rather he seemed lo believe that the human philosophy and 
know ledge s always accumulative process shared b>' various groups of people and 
is not based on indiudual efforts in isolation, or is acquired in one span of time 
Hence the availing of the knowledge acquired by the predecessors becomes 
indispensable. 

The Muslim philosophers after al-Kindi adopted some what similar approach^ 
towards Greek philosophy Muslim philosophers in this sense were original thinkers 
not merely transmitters of the Greek thought as such, as some western writers 

allege 

Even Ibn Sina had no hesitation to oppose Aristotle and peripatetics in his 
attempt lo establish right from wrong, though he had lot of respect for Arislotels 
erudition and scholarship and pay s tributes to him for his being reached to the 
culmination of truth in his thought and philosophy. 


Al-Kindi nourished in this turmoil and turbulence and it was natural that al- 
Kindi wanted lo defend Islam with the weapons of philosophical argumentation and 
proved that Greek philosophy was not a strange science for the muslims. 

If the Greeks, who are not muslims. discovered the truth, there is no rwson 
whv one should not accept it from them. Furthermore the discovery of the truth is a 
colieclivc enterprise of all nations. He had at times, howes er. to appeal to^e Intel 
instinct of his audience by telling them that Yunan (Greece ^-^nalized) is the 
brother of Qahtan. the alleged ancestor of the Arabs Greeks and Arabs cousins 
why can not they' seek the truth together, although each one of them follows hi. 

own way. 4.V 

Philosophy is classified inlo nvo main diyisions: theoretical studies, which are 
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physics, mathematics, and metaphysics, and practical studies which are ethics, 
economics, and politics. A latter ^vnter, quoting aMCindi. gives the classification as 
follows: 

> Theory and practice are the beginning of the virtues. Each one of the two is 
divided into the physical, mathematics, and theological parts. Practice is divided 
into the guidance of one's self, that ones house, and that of ones city. 46/ Ibn 
Nabata while quoting also al Kindi mentions only the theoretical divisions. “The 
philosophical sciences are of three kinds : the first in teaching (talim) is mathematics 
which is intermediate in nature, the second is physics, which is the last in nature; 
the third is theolog>' which is the highest in nature”. 47/ 

As there are three types of sciences there are three types of information as 
well. The knowledge of Hyle is possible through senses As far as the knowledge of 
Hyle is concerned .these are sensory aspects of knowledge, and this is the science 
of physics, but there are such other sciences as well which are not related to hyle, 
these are individual sciences as mathematics, consisting on numbers, figures, 

divisions, addition. The science which is not related to hyle , that is science of 
theology . 48/ 


Man had to get educated and acquire the profitable and beneficial sciences for 
development of himself and the society in which he lives. So that he may become 
i fully conversant with tall these sciences. In the view of al-Kindi the way to such 
knowledge is either sensory perception or rational discourse or both at a time. 
According to al-Kindi four things are compulsory for a seeker of philosophical 
knowledge i.c. quest, search. Instrument, and time. The quest (al Talb) is to try to 
reach to ones purpose, search means discovering the secret aspects of a problem, 
and knowledge is the fruit of search and investigation and search is fruit of quest 
The instruments of search are mathemaUcs and Ugic and time is included and 
involved in all human efforts, contrary to the Divine knowledge which is received 
^hom an^ffort. quest or search on the part of the receiver of that knowledge It 

or history. 49/ Most of the 
pblosophers have confined theory of knowledge to these two sources of knowledge 

r . ^ns^pet^on, wh.ch in the view of al-Kindi cannot lead us to the 

phifoMohe^ "“"y Illomioatio^st 

wh ch“s the itit^. f knowledge, that is inspiration. 

ch IS the highest of all sources according to al-Kindi and by which God chooses 
and selects piopheU for prophet hood. 50/ 

V of ol-Kindi is aimed at establishing two objectives 
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provide and establish the knowledge of God. the true one. therefore no conflict is 
possible between religion and philosophy or between philosophy and Shariah 
.Nor is indulgence in philosophy warranting a blame of blasphemy against those 
who study it, as we don’t find any such teaching in it. which may demand its 
prohibition or condemnation. 

The second objective was to bring an accord between Plato and Aristotle, 
although before al-Kindi many others tried to bring this accord, ai Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. Plotinus and others did. In all these efforts, however, the substance of 
Aristotelian philosophy was always present and also and opposition to the essence 
of plolinus, who believed in emanations of the creations from the One by way of 
over flow. Al-Kindi could not solve this problem fully, though he mixed philosoph> 
of existence and philosophy of Unity into a new frame of concord. 51/ 

No doubt before al-Kindi. there were people who tried to bring an accord 
between religion and philosophy for. example the Christian thinkers considered that 
the philosophers, directly or indirectly, took inspiration from Torah about the 
existence of God ( especially from the ixwk of Genesis) as the Epicureans availed 
the teachings of Moses about their general attitudes, in this way. whatever has 
been said by the philosophers, poets about etemit>' of soul, or the reward which a 
man gels at his death etc. are basically inspired from the remnants of the prophetic 
teachings in this or that way. 52/ A 

Even the Mutazilites had already tried to bring an accord between religion and 
philosophy, but Al-Kindi was, of course, the first Muslim philosopher who provided 
systematic and clear cut arguments to effect this accord. He for the first time said 
that philosophy is not only knowledge of reality of things, including science of 
theology as well and science of unity and Grace, but consists of all such sciences 
which arc beneficial indicates avoidance from all vicious and harmful actbitics 
According to al-Kindi the prophets came with the message for acquisition of all 
such beneficial sciences from God. He says :- 

“The prophets (PBUT) come to people with confession of belief in God and His 
unity, and insisted on \’irtues which are approved by God. and rejected vices disliked 
by God, as these are dangerous in their essences and consequences. Therefore, 
adherence to this psychological acquisition from the prophets is obligatory in the 
\ icw of people of truth and we must also attempt to our utmost to possess it. 53/ 

In this way al-Kindi paved the way for the study of philosophy and explained that 
like religion the objective of philosophy is to give us know ledge about profitable 
and harmful things, virtues and vices, so that we may cultivate virtues and shun 
vices, because both religion and philosophy has made these things desirable for us^» 
so .that man may receive the salvation in this world and hereafter. After wards al- 
Klndi replies the queries raised by the opponents who oppose study of philosophy. 
Because al-Kindi was obliged to defend himself against the accusation of religious 
spokesman that "the acquisition of the knowledge of the reality of things (i.c. 
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philosoi^y) is atheism (kufr)" 54/ 

In his turn al-Kindi accused those religious spokesman for being irreligious and 
traders with religion. He says> 

^ They disputed with good men in defense of the untrue position. Which they 
had founded and occupied without any merit only to gain power and to trade with 

religion.” 55/ 

Furthermore, the prophets have ordained the pursuit of truth and practice of 
virtue "The totality of every useful science and the way to attain it. the getting 
away from anything harmful and taking care against it - the acquisition of all this is 
what the true prophets have proclaimed in the name of God The prophets have 
proclaimed the unique divinity of God, the practice of the virtue accepted by Him. 
and the avoidance of the vices which are contrary to virtues in themselves 

Against the attacks of the religious fanatics who were opposed to any kind of 
philosophical activities, he maintains that philosophy is a necessity and not a luxuiy. 
He tells the fanatics that they must declare philosophising either necessary or 
unnecessary. If they say it is necessary, they must be willing to go in search of it. 
On the other hand. If they declare that it is unnecessary , they must give reasons 
and arguments to prove their contention. Now, to give reasons and arguments 
^ implies a act of philosophizing and hence philosophy is necessary in either case.56/ 

This defence proposed by al-Kindi assumes great importance not only because 
it was made in the face of religious opposition but also because it rcN cals to us that 
al-Kindi did not mean to undermine rev'elation by it; on the contrary, his main 
purpose seems to be to place religious concepts on what he considered stronger 
and sounder foundations, the use of demonstrative proofs. 57/ 

The main arguments. al-Kindi produces to defend philosophy is an assumption 
that both philosophy and religion have identical aims, namely, the knowledge of the 
unity of God and the pursuit of virtue. He substantiates this by maintaining that 
philosophy counts “Theology, the science of the unity of God. ethics and every 
useful science that leads, men to practice good and shun evil" among its branchc$.58/ 

Religions, he claims does the same thing; the substance of all true prophetic 
messages is simply to affirm the unique dixinity of God, and to enjoin upon us the 
selection and pursuits of those virtues most pleasing in the c>cs of God.” 59/ In 
other wards. al-Kindi sees that on a theoretical level both religion and philosophy 
deal with a similar problem, the unity of God. Also on a practical level they have 
^ identical aims, to urge man to achieve a higher moral life. On both lex els. therefore. 
Al-Kindi thinking makes it. appear that there is no essential differemres between 
reli^on and philosophy since they both aim at the same thing. 6()/ 

But as a matter of fact. al-Kindi approaches this problem in different ways. In 
one place he maintains the equal certaintx of both rational and prophetic knowledge. 
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in his ps>’chological writings, he includes the prophetic in the rational : and in a 
third place he declares that human knowledge is inferior to the prophetic. 

In his treatise on The Number of the works of Aristotle.” al-Kindi makes a 
sharp distinction between religion and philosophy. The fact that he discussed this 
point in this particular treatise proves that he was comparing the religion of Islam 
with Aristotle’s philosophy. The divine Science, which he distinguished from 
philosophy, is Islam as revealed to the prophet and recorded in the Quran. Contrary 
to his general view that theology is a pari of philosophy . here we find (I) that 
theology occupies a rank higher than philosophy (2) that religion is a divine science 
and philosophy is a human one. (3) that the way of religion is faith and that of 
philosophy is reason. (4) that the knowledge of the prophet is immediate and through 
inspiration and that of the philosopher is by way of logic and demonstration. We 
quote in full this interesting and veiy important passage. 

“ If then, a person does not obtain the knowledge of quantity and quality . he 
will lack knowledge of the primary and secondary substances, so that one can not 
e.xpect him to have any knowledge of the human sciences which are acquired by 
man through research, effort and industry. These sciences fall short in rank of the 
divine science (al -Ham al -Ilahi) which is obtained without research .effort, and 
industry, and in no time. This latter knowledge is like the knowledge of the prophets, 
a knowledge bestowed by God, unlike mathematics and logic, it is received without ^ 
research . effort .study and industry, and requires no period of lime. It is distinct in 
being obtained by the will of God, through the purification and illumination of 
souls, so that they turn towards truth, through God’s support, assistance, inspiration, 
and His messages. This knowledge is not a prerogative of all men. but only of the 
prophets. This is one of their miracles, peculiarities, the distinctive sign which 
differentiates them from other human beings. Men who are not prophets have no 
way of attaining knowledge of the secondary substances and their accidents without 
research and industry through logic and mathematics, and without any period of 
time. 

“Hence, men of intelligence draw the evident conclusion that since this 
(knowledge) exists, it comes from God; whereas (ordinary) men are unable by their 
very nature to attain to a similar knowledge, because it is above and beyond their 
nature and the devices they use. Thus, they submit themselves in obedience and 
docility to it and faithfully believe in the truth of the message of the prophets 61/ 

In al-Kindi’s view, the Quranic arguments, being divine, are more sure, certain, and 
convincing than the philosophical arguments which are human. The Quran gives 
solutions of some very important problems, such as the creation of the world from ^ 
nothing, and resurrection. Al-Kindi holds that the Quranic arguments are “ beliefs, 
clear and comprehensive. ” Thus they lead to certainty and conviction Hence, they 
arc superior to the philosophers arguments An example of such sure arguments is 
to be found in the answer to the infidels who asked.” w ho will be able to give life to 
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bones when they have been reduced to dust? "The answer is: "He who produced 
them originally will give life to them”. 62/ 

The attitude of al-Kindi towards the rational as certain ability of Mohammad’s, 
message is substantiated further by al-Kindi’s reduction of the conflict between 
reason and revelation to a problem of allegorical interpretation (Tawil), He attrilwtes 
any contradiction between the word of the Quran and philosophy to our 
misunderstanding of the real meaning of the Quran. 

The first illustration is taken from his treatise on the Bowing of the outer most 
si^tere and its obeisartce to God. Al-Kindi's disciple, Ahmad the son of al-Mutasim, 
asked his tutor to explain the meaning of the verse.” And the stars (al-najm) and the 
trees (prostrate) themselves.” 63/ This verse has been interpreted by reference to 
the different meanings of the word ” Sajdah” It means ; (1) prostration in praying 
.(2) obedience (3) change from imperfection to perfection (4) following by will the 
order of a person. It is this last meaning that applies to the worship of the stars. The 
heavenly sphere is animated and is the cause of life in the world of generation and 
corruption. The movement of the premium unmoMe is called worship (Sajud) in the 
sense that it obeys God. 64/ 




To sum up, Al-Kindi was the first philosopher in Islam to effect an accord 
between religion and philosophy. Two quite different views are given by him. The 
first follows the way of the logicians and reduces religion to philosophy The second 
considering religion divine science, raises it above philosophy. This divine science 
can be known by a prophetic faculty. However, through philosophic interpretation 
religion becomes conciliated with philosoi^y. 

After dealing with al-Kindi s views on philosophy and accord between reason 
and revelation in a Mutaziliic feshion, we will deal with his views on logic. Since 
Saki al-Andalusi has made al-Kindi’s logical status susceptible to various confusions, 
It IS necessary to see his actual views on the subject Said says:- ” al-Kindi wrote on 
lo^ many books which never became popular, and which people never read or 
us^ in the sciences, because these books missed the art of analysis, which is the 
only way to distinguish between right and wrong in every study. By the art of 
qmthesis, which is what Yaqub meant by his writings, no one can profit unless he 
has a sure premises for which he makf^ synthesis” 


Bm brfore we deal with logic of al-Kindi ,it will be most suitable to say something 
about his Mutazilism. The Mutazilah, with whose tenants Al-Kindi’s thinking was 
cloxly associated, considered that man can arrive at the knowledge of God and of 

^ ^ accordingly that philosophy should not be confined 

toreucal speculation but should also be extended to the practical aspects 


^*“‘'** was used by al-Kindi was earlier used by th 
Mutazilites and not by the phUosophers. 66/ About the problem of attrib^ c 
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God too. al-Kindi has shown an amicable disposition towards the Mutazilites and 
formulated his thesis regarding God's attributes along the same lines of thought as 
those pursued by the “ Liberal thinkers” of Islam. In the same way he \vrote a book 
on that the Actions of the Creator are all just which is presumed must have contained ^ 
ideas along the theory that God can do only what is best (al aslah) 

Al-Kindi was inclined towards Mutazilism for its rationalistic tendencies, a broad 
outlook and tolerance of Greek ideas. Some times al-Kindi approaches his subject 
like a Hellenistic mathematician and at other times like a dialectician who uses 
Mutazilite methods and argumentation and resorts to the Quran to prove a point as 
he does in the case of his explanations of various Quranic verses. 67/ 

About the aforementioned “al-aslah”, for exanq)le, Al-Kindi says “This is the 
design of the all-powerful, bountiful, all knowing God , that He invented this 
universe This design is the extreme form of perfection as He is the cause of 
commanding the best only, as we have alreatfy made clear,.” 68/ In this way 

al-Kindi applies “ al amar al Aslah” to the whole universe, but the Mutazilite confine 
it only to God’s having commanding the best for His servants compulsory, as it is 
well known to them. Moreover, the influences of the Mutazilite thought can easily 
be discerned in al-Kindi regarding his interpretation (Tawil) of the Quranic verses 
in a philosophical manner in form of rational propositions, it resembles to the 
interpretations of Jahiz and Nazzam and Hudial etc. e^aUy among the renowned ^ 
Mutazilite thinkers. 69/ 

It is also because of this Mutazilite influence and Neo- platonic impact on al- 
Kindi that there is much emphasis on the ^sstract aspect of the Divine Being and 
attributing Him with negative qualities. 70/ 

However, al-Kindi has attributed God with positive qualities also For example 
he says ; this is from the design from the knowing wise, who is powerful, benevolent 
Lord, who has created every thing with a complete design. 71/ 

But there is no doubt that al-Kindi lays much emphasis on the Abstraction and 
negation about the qualities of God in the fashion of Mutazilites and we find a ^ 
of exaggeration in this aspect too. We find that the Mutazilite Abu Hu^l has 
explained the negative aspects of the Divine Being. He says, for example, that it 
YOU say that Allah is knowing, knowledge is proved for Him, He is AJlah ^and you 
have thus, negated ignorance from Him, and when you say that is power^, 
you negate from God incompetence and the power is established for God Md that 
quality (of power) itself is (identical with) God It means, that God is i™wledgeable 
by His knowledge, which is (idenUcal with) Him. He is powerful by His Power . 
(which is idenUcal with) Him. He is Alive with life (which is idenucal with) Him. 
Similarly we find the case of the other Divine qualities." 72/ 

Whatever has been said by Abu Hudail is also the general thinking 
of the Mutazilites as Nazzam, Jahiz etc. have held. Abu Ridah, Mohammad 
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Abdul Hadi says:. 

“Al-Kindi’s thought was developed under the impact of the great Mutazilite 
trend which was prevalent during his period. Although it can safely be said that the 
impact of his strong philosophical and distinguished personalit>' with its peculiarity 
is found always present throughout his thinking “ 7V 

In this way al-Kindi emerged as a Mutazilite Mutakallim and afterwards inclined 
towartk philosophy. e.xplained its tenets and elaborated on its complexities, attempted 
to bring an affinity between religion and philosophy, wrote se\’eral books on %anous 
subjects and in almost every branch of knowledge which were prevalent during his 
times. 74/ 

Though al-Kindi had a very close relation with the Mutazilite thought before 
the rule of Mutawakil. But he was not one among various members of this group 
He rather proceeded ahead with his nowel ideas and left the Mutakallimeen far 
behind to him. He was the man. who in his books defended the accord between 
philosophical quest and the prophetic revelation 75/ 

According to DeBoer " His theological views bear a Mutazilite stamp". 76 

As has been said earlier. First philosophy or metaphysics is the knowledge of 
the First cause because, all the rest of philosophy is included in this knowledge. 77/ 
The method followed in the study of first philosophy is the logic of demonstration. 
From now on. Logic will be instrument of the philosophers in their quest for truth. 

According to al-Kindi. logic is necessary for the preparation of a philosopher, 
but is not so necessary as mathematics. According to al-Qifti, al - Kindi wrote 
commentaries on Aristotle's bot^. 78/ Ibn al Nadim. furthermore, mentions several 
works on logic written by Al-Kindi himself. Among the latter were several 
introductions (Eisagoge), the titles of which indicate that some of them were detailed 
works, whereas others were short and concise. He wrote, moreover, a treatise on 
the Ten Categories and another on the Five categories. Al-Kindi's other writings on 
logic include a commentary of On sophistical RefutaUons entitled. How to Guard 
Against Sophistical Crafts, and different treatises on demonstration (Opodexis -al 
Burhan). This makes al-Kindi the first logician in Arabic. 79/ 

The methods of teaching and investigation used by the philosophers. al-Kindi 
maintains, are four in number; division, analysis, definition, and demonstration. 
Denwnstrative reasoning (qiyas) is considered the most important method since the 
knowledge one acquires by it is the comprehensive and is used by all kinds of 
people. People who use demonstrative reasoning are of different types : there are 
the children whose reasoning is egocentric: the adults whose reasoning is based 

profiting from their experience, deduce the unknown from 
the iTOwn, the scholars who are versed in dialecUcal reasoning and whose premises 
can be either true, false, or absurd, and last, there are the initiates in geometrical 
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proofs and logic who use syllogistic reasoning in order to arrive at the knowledge 
of those things which cannot be known by the senses or by induction This 
knowledge of the initiates is called epodictic, that is demonstrative. The rest of the 
treatise deals with wrong conclusions or logical errors in all their aspects and 
necessity of mathematics for the study of philosophy. The author then proceeds to 
give examples of demonstrath e reasoning by providing such theories as the following 
: that there is no void, that outside the universe there is neither void nor plenum; 
and that the world was created in time. The finale is a mystical conclusion that the 
aim of logic is identical with that of ethics . 

It seems that al-Kindi discarded the Aristotelian forms of demonstration in 
favour of the hypothetical and his disjunctive syllogisms preferred 1^ the Stoics 
and Neoplatonists. 

Al-Kindi knew Aristotelian logic well. He favoured also a different approach 
because he was assuming that mathematical knowledge leads to the first intelligibles 
and that it is more certain than syllogistic reasoning Al-Kindi considered that 
universals do not have concrete existence ; they are only objects of thought 
comprehended by the intellect after having passed from potentiality into actuality. 
E<)ually. the essence of a thing is known by the intellect, whereas its concrete 
existence is known by the senses. Knowledge as well as being are hierarchical. 
Therefore in order to know the secondary substances, that is, the intelligibles. one 
has first to know the primary substances. Mathematics. al-Kindi maintains, is the 
only way that leads us to the knowledge of the primary substances, hence to the 
knowledge of the things in their true realities. According to him nobody should 
aspire to know the first principles of things, without having mastered the sciences 
of mathematics. 80/ On the whole ,we can conclude that al-Kindi must have known 
both the Aristotelian and Stoic logics, that he must have dealt with the problem of 
the categories of beings, the problem of essence and accident, as well as with terms 
, propositions, syllogisms .opinions and error 81/ and that he must not have 
considered Aristotelian logic as the only means that leads to philosophical certainty. 
Mathematical reasoning was for him more fundamental than logic, and we know that 
he wrote a book that philosophy can not be attained except by the science of 
ivlathematics, the title of which points unequivocally towards his attitude to logic .82/ 

After dealing with al-Kindi’s views on philosophy, religion and logic, let us 
have a look into his theory of knowledge, as logic is closely related to theory of 
knowledge on the one hand and to ontology or metaphysics on the other. 

To start with as for the classification of the sciences is concerned, al-Kindi 
followed more or less the Aristotelian division. However, it is interesung to note 
that in his treatise on the Number of Aristotle’s Books.... he arranges the sciences 
in order of their decreasing relation to matter. Al-Kindi .however, does not to 
have been very much involved in this issue of classification. He simp y o ows 
Aristotle in dividing philosophy into theoretical and practical. Just as man s existence, 
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according to him , is two fold, intellectual and sensible, so philosophy should be 
divided into an intellectual science and a practical science ( “Wujud hissi wa wnjud 
aciU"). 83/ 

The intellectual science corresponds to the Aristotelian theoretical, and is 
divided bv a dual classification into the science of divine things and the science of 
“ artificial” things, that is. created things. From another point of view, intellectual 
science may be divided into three branches, each corresponding to a different class 
of being. First there are those objects which are not separable from matter, in fact, 
they are nothing but matter, and they include what al-Kindi denominates as the 
“Corporeals ” ( al - jismaniyat). The second class includes the objects associated 
with matter but which are not matter in themselves, such as soul. Third there is that 
class of beings which include only those objects which are divine and absolutely 
separatee from matter. 84/ 

It will be noted that this third class is equivalent to the “divine things” of the 
formal dual classification and that the first and second classes of" corporeals” and 
of ” objects associated with matter” fall neatly into place as subdivisions of the ” 
artificial” things of the dual classification. 

Ibn Nabattah, while describing Al-Kindi's “philosophy” i.e. the theoretical aspect 
only, also gives a double and a tripartite classification. He says : 

” The sciences of philosophy are three; first there are the mathematical sciences 
which come in the middle by nature. Secondly there is the science of physics, which 
is lowest b>’ nature. Thirdly there is theology, which is highest by nature. The 
sciences arc three in number because the knowables arc three. We have a science 
of immaterial objects. The last is divided into the science of those objects which are 
absolutely separable from matter, and those that are associated with matter. The 
material objects are investigated physics. Those objects that are separable by 
themselves but are associated with matter like the science of numbers, geometry, 
astrology, and musicology which are invesugated by mathemaUcs. The immaterial 
objects which are absolutely separable from matter are investigated by theology.” 
85/ There is a slight difference between the classification of al-Kindi as reported in 
his Rasail and that reported by Ibn Nabattah concerning the secoixt class of beings. 
Whereas Rasail II. 10, gives the soul an example of the science of those objects 
which are immaterial but associated with matter, Ibn Nubatah gives mathematics. 86/ 
Although al-Kindi dismisses practical philosophy without any discussion of its 
classification 87/ But according to Atiyah ,we may surmise that he would have 

followed the lines laid down by AristoUe. Thus he would have included ethics and 
politics under practical philosophy. 88/ 

.k philosophy into the study of divine things and “artificial” 

idenUcal with the Aristotelian immovables and the 
arufiaal with the movables. The use of the word “artificial” is to make clear that 
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he does not share Aristotle's opinion concerning the eternity of matter” 89/ In this, 
way al-Kindi maintains that there are two kinds of forms, the material and immaterial 
The first is the sensuous, because the sensibles are composed of matter and form. 
When the soul acquires the material form, it becomes one with it, i.e. material form 
and the soul becomes one and same Similarly, when the soul acquires the rational 
forms which are immaterial, thc) are united with the soul. In this way, the soul 
becomes actually rational. Before it was rational in potentiality, what we call the 
intellect in nothing other than the genera and species of things. 90/ This 
intellectual operation is again illustrated in Al-Kindi’s treatise on “First philosophy” 
He says 

“When the genera and species are united with the soul, they become intelligibles. 
The soul becomes actually rational after its unity with the species. Before this unity 
the soul was potentially rational. Now. everything which exists in potentiality does 
not pass to actuality save by something which brings it from potentiality to actuality 
.It is the genera and species of thing, i.e. the universals... which make the soul 
which is potentially rational to be actually rational. 1 meaa which gel united with it.” 
91/ 

Al-Kindi does not deny the sensory knowledge as Paramindes has done 
Moreover, he does not make senses as the only source of knowledge as was done 
by Heraclitus. So that to deny the Absolute Reality, as they did. neither he denies 
rational knowledge in order to make room for the supposed experiences of the 
gnostics. al-Kindi rather combines between the sensory .rational discernment as 
done by plato. and in the same manner makes the sensory knowledge less important 
in degree than the rational knowledge, as he also ele\'aled that observational aspect 
of knowledge is above rational know ledge. Though the philosopher of the Arabs. 
al-Kindi accepts and agrees with plato in these matters to a great extent, yet he does 
not deny the possibility of agreement with him that knowledge amounts to reminder 
or remembrance (al-Tazkirah) as this belief is rooted in the assumption that the soul 
is acquainted with each and every thing. According to this belief, when soul 
descends to this world and is attached to mailer, it forgets what it was already 
acquainted with and it is reminded about these things, which are similar to the ideas 
which he already^ lias. In this way al-Kindi does not contradict this theory. Moreover, 
he has even given a title to one of his books, which supports this view. 

But al-Kindi's agreement on this matter with plaiu .;e\'er warrants that he belie\'es 
in the eternity of thc souls, as to him it is possible that the souls may be accidental 
and created in the Rational world, and then might have decided to this sensible 
world, as the origin of the createdness demands the same in the \iew of al-Kindi.92/ 

/U-Kindi .however, does not believe as Ibn Sina and al- Farabi did that 
knowledge is the result of overflow in the Active Intellect, as he does not seem 
anywhere believing in the existence of al-Aql al Faal (Active Intellect) which bnn^ 
the soul from its potentiality to its actuality. It is impossible that al-Kindi might 
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mean by the First intellect, the Creator or Inventor (al-Barri) .as It is the Absolute 
First, or in Second condition he might mean by it that Intellect which has emanated 
from the creator directly without any mediatory agency, as it happens to be first in 
the chain of creations. 93/ 

When we are able to discern that al-Kindi agrees with various views of Plato 
and rejects se\ eral others, for example, in case of createdness of the souls, it indicates 
that he had an original thought of his own. 

Mind is defined by al-Kindi as a “Simple essence cognizant of things in their 
true realities”. 94/ According to al-Kindi, there are four intellects, the first of which 
is separate and seems to be construed in the image of Aristotle’s active Intellect. 
But Shah Walliullah Abdur Rehman categorically denies that al-Kindi believes in 
any such intellect as may be called Active Intellect 95/ The first intellect 

exists outside the human soul, it is divine and always in actuality And although al- 
Kindi, like al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, believed that the celestial spheres possess 
intellects, there seems to be no indication that our philosopher ever thought of the 
First intellect as the intellect of the moon, better known as the “Giver of Forms” as 
called by al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. 96/ 

DeBoer prefers rather the spirit to word intellect for aql and says that the first 
spirit is ever real -the cause and the Essence of all that is spiritual in the world, 
which indicates that God or the First spirit produced, second spirit as the Reasoning 
capacity or potentiality of the human soul, third, as the Habit or actual possession 
of the soul. 97/ 

Al-Kindi divided the intellect in habitue into two intellects, one is the possession 
of knowledge without practising it and the other is the practising of knowledge. The 
first is similar to a writer who has learnt handwriting and is in possession of this art. 
the other is similar to the person who practices writing in actuality. Al-Kindi says “ ( 
The opinion of AristoUe concerning the intellect is that it is of four kinds 

I. The first is the intellect which is alw^s in action. 

2 The second is the intellect which is potentially in the soul. 

3. The third is the intellect which has passed in the soul from potentiality to 

actuality. 

4. The fourth is the intellect which we call the second” 98/ 


What he means by the “second" is the second degree ofactuality as shown 

al^e m the disUnction between mere possession of knowledge and practising 

one intellect, and are similar in more than 

»ul^fim f'f of AristoUe. They are not separate from the 

ul as the first intellect is :The second intellect is called “ intellect in potentiality ( 
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Latent or potential intellect; aql hayyulani). is the state of pure potentialit>' in the 
soul. It is the mere disposition to receive sense, impressions as well as intelligent 
forms. 100/ We all have the latent capacity to acquire the eternal truths subsisting 
in the realm of active intellect, but very few of us actually come to acquire them. 

Active intellect is the over-mind of the universe, the same as the Nous of 
plotinus. the logos of Philo or the world of the universals of plato. It is the source of 
fundamental laws of thought . mathematical axioms, eternal truths and spiritual 
verities. From thence comes it is belie\'ed. the mystics illumination, the prophet's 
rcN'elation, the poet's inspiration and also that of the scientists and the philosophers. 
101 / 

The third intellect is the Acquired intellect (aql mustafad and in the Latin 
translation of John Intellectus adepts). It is the human mind after having passed 
from potentiality into actualiw. that is. after having united with the intelligible forms 
and being one with them. Most probably, al-Kindi uses the word “ acquired” to 
indicate the fact that intellect is acquired by the soul from outside i.e. from the First 
intellect which causes the intellect in potentiality to pass into actuality by uniting 
with the intelligibles. However, there seems to be a less probable meaning of the 
term ” acquired” namely that the intellect is an acquisition (qunyah) already gotten 
and can be used at will. The intellect does not come into actuality until after it 
comes into possession of the universals which make it what it is. 102/ 

After showing the important role played by intellect or spirit or mind in the 
process of knowledge, we will turn to Al-Kindi’s views on the sources of knowledge. 
Al-Kindi thinks that knowledge is a "fading opinion” 103/ Al Marifatil - Rayun 
Zayil”. Moreover, he opines that knowledge is a well-known sign in the soul of the 
knowcr in a united form, because if it wiU not be in a form of ? united form, the soul 
of the knower will separate it or bifurcate between its parts and the signs of the 
known thing, therefore, no knowledge is possible. 104/ 

According to al-Kindi the knowledge varies for the reasons of its source and 
its contents and by implication from the quality .permanence and sources point of 
view. Al-Kindi talks about three kinds of knowledge. 

Sensory knowledge; This knowledge comes from senses when they come into 
contact with the sensa. but this kind of knowledge is less in degree and permanence, 
because the instrument by which the knowledge is acquired is affectwl by the force 
or weakness from external or internal factors 105/ and is subject to change 
with the alteration of its content and the senses, get changed with the sensed 
things, as the sensory or sensible objects are not permanent or stable on one 
condition ad state, as these change at every moment and time, in the same w^. the 
knowledge acquired through these is not permanent. The senses are employed 
by the soul to receive the sensible forms (Sense impressions) emitted by the various 
individuals of external objects. On being received by the soul, they are not received 
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as a >-ase recei\^ waier. or a piece of wax an impression: the sense perceived and 
the sou] became one and the same thing. 106/ 

The senses apprehend the particular or the material form In other words, the 
material kinds of forms, are sensuous, because the sensibles are composed of matter 
' and form when the soul acquires the material form, it becomes one with it. i.e the 
material form and the soul become one the same 107/ 


Since when we observ e things through senses without the mediation of time, 
as it is non-permanent because of various condition which applv on sensor> 
knowledge This knowledge gets affected b> quaniitv of being less or more, equal 
or unequal, or changing its qualit>’ of similitude or non similitude, intensity' and 
weakness, it is a transitorv and fleeting temporal perception, which undergoes 
changes 108/ After wards al-Kindi explains the process of acquiring Knowledge 
through senses. 109/ 


There is one facult>- of soul, which is known as imaginative Facultv'. which 
leads us to see the forms of the individual things with out masers, which independent 
of the process involved in the activity of our senses. This faculty was called b\ the 
Greeks faculty of “gnosis”. The difference between these faculties i.e. faculty of 
sensorv know ledge and faculty of imaginativ e knowledge is that the former enables 
us to see the sensible forms in the content of their maner. while as in the latter, we 
are made able to perceive individual forms in abstract form without matter or its 
ingredients in all its quantities and quality . 110/ According to al-Kindi this force or 
power from the powers of soul is in between the two contradictor>' powers, that is, 
senses and reason, and these powers are present in all human beings. 111/ 

Al-Kindi e.xplains the difference between senses and the forms of providinK the 
following details. 


The sensoi>’ faculty is able to perceive the forms of particulars, which are 
contained or borne Ity- its material and dispositional conditions, but the imaginativ e 
or formal faculty perceives it in abstract form devoid of its material contents 


Secondly: The sensory faculty can perceive the forms of things dunng the 
w^ng condition only. but the imaginative faculty can perceive these in both states 

“u ^ perception during the state of sleep will be more 

pure and aiWc thnn in its former stnic. 


theL Bu, U>e sensorv facultj perce.ves 

^ mstmments which are exposed to desmrcuon or 

sensoiv^r^“ differences between these two faculUes, we say 

imaginatrve “"iusion. obsciinty and clarity, but the 

"«g.na.we fecuhj rs n«„e subtle and ,«,e. especially dunng the stale of sieep 11^ 

Al-Kindi explains that senses ... 
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but ever>’ matter can accept every form, but it will accept only that form, which is 
close and suitable for it which is susceptible to its acceptance. It is for the same 
reason that sensor>' experience is not a complete and independent experience for 
perception of a total subject, it is because of the acquired defect in the form from 
the material side of it. 


ContrarN to it the Imaginative Facult>’ perceives the form in abstract form. i.e. 
devoid of matter, for that reason its perceptions are finer and clearer from the sensory 
ones, secondly because it comprehends and conceives the essence or quidity of a 
thing in a complete perception which is not possible in the case of sense - 
perception. 


Al-KJndi then proceeds to show that last peculiarity of the imaginative Faculty 
that is .when it perceives the forms in their abstraction from the matter, it is able to 
make a change in it from the angle of its composition, as it likes, therefore, can 
design and visualize various forms out of it. because to it the form is devoid of 
matter, and the matter remains unable to be visualized in this his manner for its 
inherent corporeality. In this way the Imaginative faculty can visualise a man who 
has two horn, and jaws, or it can attach seven lingual organs to it. But the senses 
cannot lead us to the quality or essence of a thing, nor leave any scope for any 
such thing whose perception could be made the Imaginative feculty. For example 
the eye cannot find a man endowed with two horns or \vith feathers etc., which 
usually does not belong to human species. It can't see also an animal who is dumb. 
to be imagined as a speaking species. 113/ 


Then al-Kindi explains that the senses can only perceive the specific particulars 
bv help of the other subjective Organs w hich are meant for perception, as eye, ear, 
tongue etc. etc. But the Imaginative faculty can conceive forms and relate th^ to 
the soul without any external organ or support and means, and is not exposed to 
corruption or destruction except from a subjective mind which is regarded present 
in all the psychological faculties m which senses are found. But the ^"^es ^re 
always exposed to destruction and corruption from other organs, as these have 
strong relation with these organs, as these have relation with brain as weU. 

Therefore, the senses are amenable to corruption from two but the 

.maginative and all other psychological facuIUes from only one, 
imaginative faculty and its comprehensions are more authentic, strong e^l^^ 

?^T’’na''twf 1H/ 'T?hi“UThe'!l<^'^sUg^^^ which 

rS Lis phantasy , and whose function consisting in preserving the 
“edfr^rwhether they come ffom .he 
world Now when the forms are received and are ready ' ' . 

matter, the soul gets in touch with the First intellect and is acted upon. The mtelligib 
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forms v-hich are potential in it. are then converted into aaualit>'. 115/ 

In the second chapter of his Treatise on First philosophy, he speaks of “being” 
as either sensible b>' nature and subject to sensible knowledge, or intellectual bv 
nature and subject to intellectual knowledge. The first kind of being is transient, 
cltangeable and mutable in respect to position. quantit> and qua!il\ In terms of 
knowledge, its form is represented in the Imaginative Facult> and not in the 
intellect, 116/ 


According to al-Kindi when Imaginative Faculty is less prepared for reception. 

the soul represents future events in svmbolic forms The soul uses the imaginative 

Faculty to impress and to store the realities it secs in the invisible world .117/ But 

the Imaginative faculty is not of same strength in all men ; some have stronger and 

purer faculties. The strong ones receive and register the intelligible forms as they 

come in their original purity . whereas the poor ones, either because they arc weaker 

by nature or because thev' arc not so pure, distort these forms into sv mbols which 

we must interpret in order to understand them. For example, a man may dream that 

he is flying, yet the true meaning of such a dream can be ajoumey he w ill undertake 

.when one dreams of the sudden death of a friend, the friend may live longer than 
expected 118/ 


In al-Kindi's conception of visions there are, therefore three categories the 
direct visions of the very pure souls and strong Imaginative faculties which arc 
revived always corresponding to the truth and not needing interpretation : the two 
other categones are what we may call ssmbolic visions The firs! of ih, o- is the 
losion nearer to the truth and symbolized b> events similar bui iioi ev..csponding 
to the truth. The other is the farther away from the truth and symbolized bv events 
opposite to the truth. These two categories of visions i e. svmbolic visions are 

Lfhfir„r 1 •» ‘he t^th. whenever ii leans towards something 

““ ■" "'<= -t or the fact. ir^relTcd 


bord^Lf Imaginative Faculty that it is on If 

"" fonns alter the otowhi^hTra”"'!!^*^ perceive the individiu 

■n the rctenLvet“d^^^ has vtithdrawrt. that,, stores these fom 

perception of Ute fom^ is pu ^r UuTS^ortL slre^S T 
■n Uiemseives. it can ^trL^er^Th ^ 
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that it is used by the soul in connection with visions and dreams. 

About the question of prophecy, the “elite" could include the prophet as well 
as the philosopher according to al-kind Both are i.e. the proph^ and the philosopher 
are distinguished from the others by a strong Imaginative facult> .which enables 
them to foresee things in their true realities. The principle used by al-Kindi is that 
the Imaginative Faulty represents in a sensible image the universal truths grasped 
by the philosopher or the prophet. This type of knowledge is rather intellectual and 
depends on the purity of the soul . Hence there is no difference between the 
philosopher and the prophet in this respect, for both can, through the use of their 
Imaginative Faculties, come to know the same truths with the same certainty. 

Al-Kindi , however, makes a clear distinction between the way by which the 
philosopher comes to know and the way tty which the prophet comes to know. The 
philosopher seeks knowledge by delving into mathematics and logic, he has to 
work hard to reach certainty, whereas the prqjhet is inspired by God. 

“God inspires him (the prophet) and enlightens his soul with resorting to the 
use of any first principles. “ But apart from this, the prophet expresses himself much 
more concisely and clearly. His knowledge, being direct is the clearest and most 
dependable It is true that the prophet and the philosopher may know the s^e 
truth but the pronouncements of the prophets are more dependable ^ure of their 
divine inspiration 119/ According to Professor M.M. Sharif. al-Kindi held long 
before Kant did so, imagination to be a mediating faculty between sense-pcrcepuon 
and reason, the senses give knowledge of the particular and reason of the universal 
and imagination of the universal - particular. 120/ 

Here some explanations warrant our attention Al-Kindi declares at very 
beginning of his Treatise on First philosophy that the intellrctual ® 

the ulumate truth is limited Again when he com^ human 
^ophetic knowledge he states clearly that human knowledge is inferior 

prophetic. 

He compares both types of knowledge as follows : - 

.. . Like the knowledge of the AposUes which M has S':'" 
a knowledge which is not the outcome of a desire ( f" 

and pain and trouble “ ^ "hrough the purification 

the Aix«^« ^ prodigious signs which distinguish them from the rest 

trances ' Human^beinS who are not prophets have no way of atlaimng 

of the secondary true substances, or to the primary sensible 
their undents without research or the help of logic and mathemaUcs. 
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as we have said; and for this a period of lime is required But the prophets attain to 
this knowledge without recurring to nothing of that kind but through the will of His 
who sent them, without needing any time in reaching what they are after or anything 
else. The minds gain the conviction that knowledge is from God, because He is 
existent, when ordinary human beings fail by their very nature to do the same, as it 
is beyond their nature and temperament. Thus they submit themselves and let 
themselves be guided Their sound understanding is directed towards the belief in 
the truth of the messages of the prophets 121/ 

One may contend that the difference between philosophical and prophetic 
knowledge is simply one of clarity and methodology and that both come to know 
the same truth by taking different ways. But al-Kindi insists that there is more to it, 
there is a difference in comprehensiveness (ihatah) besides the difference in clarity 
and methodology; • 


** If one sets out to consider the answers which the prophets have given to 
questions about hidden and essential things, he will find out this : should a 
I^Iosopher intend to give an answer to these questions employing all the effort 
which has provided him with knowledge through his prolonged study arKl apf^ication 
of a rigorous discipline, we should not find that he could produce a similar answer 
as succinct and clear and simple and comprehensive as the prophet gave to the 
infidels who refused to believe in the resurrection of the body . one of them, a 
Meccan, had brought a diy bone to Mohammad and asked him whether Allah could 
restore it to life. He asked.' who will revive the dry bones when they are decayed ? 
Then God, the One, the true sent him the following revelation.' Say : He will revive 

them who orig in ated them the first time.Is He. who has created the heavens and 

the earth, not able to create their like. 122/ Implied in this answer are the theories of 
creation out of nothing and the omnipotency of God which the prophet arrived at 
instantly and expressed in a successful, clear and comprehensive form". 

Human knowledge, on the other hand, being derivative, depends upon 

syllogistic reasoning which in turn depends on the senses and cannot be so 

comprehensively or so forcefully clear as the divine knowledge which embodies 

explicit and implicit aspects of truth bestowed by God upon his prophets. How ever. 

we would be making too much of the comprehensiveness of prophetic knowledge 

yet the general trend of what al-Kindi has said about prophetic knowledge points 
towards Its superiority. 123/ 


^Kindi considered human sciences in the categories of acquirt 


^ prophethood and leveUUon such subjects which are n 
result of ikI sp*"t*»* exercises or logical arguments, neither are these U 

resuItoftheImaginativeFacuItyofman,whichi^^ 
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Aaive intellect, as was held b\ al-Farabi. It is rather a gift of God which He bestows 
on those people whom He wants to bestow among His serv'ants and He knows 
where to put His prophelhood The prophetic sciences don't require any exercises, 
or use of Logic on the part of individuals for acquiring knowledge and by implication 
does not depend on time or period as it is non-acquired and the prophets and the 
messengers don't have any role or share in receiving prophethood or divine messages 
or related sciences. Allah alone chooses whosoever He likes or wishes from His 
servants to make a prophet, w ithout consideration of having a special talent or a 
specific temperament. Al-Kindi obser\es : 

‘'No doubt the prophethood is not repeated all limes . but its non-repetition 
docs not amount to the negation of a special temperament or a fixed talent in a man 
as said by Ibn Sina”. 125/ 


But the choice of appointing any one as His prophet depends solely on the will 
of Allah. If He wills He can repeat it as He is not determined by a specific temperament 
for a prophet hood or creation of a specific talent with it. If God wills to appoint any 
person as a prophet, his soul will be enli^lened and illuminated for truth with His 
support and settlement for placing revelation and message. Al-Kindi observes that 
the prophethood is the Divine Gift and Grace from God which solely depends on 
His choice and pleasure and can’t be acquired by any human effort. He differentiates 
between sciences of the prophets and the messengers and sciences of philosophers 
and saints, as he obsen es that the sciences of the prophets are the specific to the 
prophets and other people than the prophets can't have access to it. He says 

" This knowledge is specific to the prophets, contrary to other human beings, 
as the prophets have specific signs which differenUate them fr^ other human 
being, as these people don’t have any access to this knowledge about the ulti^te 
Realities and the First sensible substances. Prophets don’t require any res^rch, or 
help from logic or exercises... as the prophets receive these teachings without any 

consideration for lime or search.” 126/ 

Human knowledge is that knowledge which is quite ““y™ 

knowledge which can't be acquired and is knowledge of realities. 127/ From ih^ 

details if has become evident for us that according to al-Kindi the intellect in his 
S s ncompetem from percepuon of these things which a pmphet perceives or 

gels t^^ugh -delation and intuition, for that reason he ^nsi^rs 
fX and edited m status from other sciences of the philosophers and sufis je 
alM differentiates between the philosophical sciences and prophetic saence from 
hra"meir objecUves, origins and .^ianues Afte™ards wtatever to 
been brought by the prophets from the Divine sciences can t be imtfcistood by the 

Slto as^he^ntelto L t ,«rceive these sciento “ 

the prophets Though revelation can t be comprehended by the intellect, yet 

not opposite to the dictates of the common sense. 128/ 
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in this wav accoming to al-Kind. our knowledge ts either knowledge convey^ 
bv the senses, or knowledge acquired by the reason that which lies between ^ the 
Fancv or Imagination,- is called a mediating faculty 1 he senses, then, apprehend 
the rarlicular or the malenal Form, but the reason concedes the Umversal,- speaes 
and genera or the spintual Form. And just as that which is perceived is one with 
sense perception, so loo that which is conceived b>- the reason is one with Reason 

Itself. 129 


Moreover, we have seen thus that the sense-perception is exposed to 
corruption from various angles as said already', but the imaginative faculty and 
other psychological faculties are free from such dangers. Therefore, the activities 
of imaginative Faculty and its perceptions will be more strong and clearer than the 
sensor)' perceptions 130/ 


As mentioned already the reason is another source of knowledge according to 
al-Kindi, as it enables us to have the perception of the Universals and the forms as 
the senses perceive the personalized particulars. According to al-Kindi the meaning 
of sensed or sensa in a person, while as rationalized thing meaning various kinds 
and whatever is over and above it from various varieties of Universals and Al-Kindi 
maintains that the sense perception is common between man and all other animals, 
which can comprehend forms of various persons, which have qualities of the colours, 
shapes, taste, voices, smells, and touch or all other things which are related to 
material forms. But on the other hand, reason or intellect is particular to human 
beings. while as the animals are devoid of these, as man perceives universals of the 
classes and varieties and sections .131/ 


At an other place al-Kindi says: - 

“The things are either universal or particular ,i.e. the universal classes of the 
elements, and the various of different people, and of mean Ity particular the kinds of 
particulars. The particular individuals and hyllani and are under the purview of 
senses. So far kinds of elements are concerned these are not under the purview of 
senses, and have no sensible existence, but are rather under the faculty among the 
faculties of Absolute Soul i.e. humanity, which is known as Human intellect" 132/ 

In this way since the Universals are not sensibles in the opinion of al-Kindi, 
therefore, they fall under the purview of reason or intellect. He observes that the 
umversal meanings for all varieties and kinds don’t resemble soul, because whatever 
resembles to soul, must have a sensuous e.xistence with a material and mundane 
imnts. The meanings of the universals from various kinds are not like thal therefore 
t me ^versals are not analogous to the forms material parUculars which are present 
in Ae imaginative faculty, which has sensible existence, but these are rather clear 
transp^ni realities or facts and abstract non material forms i.e. mental 
essences from the Fust prmciples; as can be understood by the following statement: 

“Two opposite things can i combine in one form nor can disappear altogether 
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Therefore, its understanding or knowledge does not need any mediatory form or 
analogy and 1^ implication is devoid of all forms and analogies or parables, as 
these things are found only along with sensible things”. 133/ 

The Arab philosopher, while explaining the way of perception of a non-material ' 
structure in a rational maimer of taking help from analogy in soul, remains in dark 
about the abstract rationalized object, though the matter may be from the transparent 
and clear first principles. It is for the same reason that combining sensory and 
rational methods of comprehension has surprised many people about the problems 
relating to metaphysical issues, when they endeavour to bring analogies by help of 
forms in a way. 134/ 

Al-Kindi explains that for everything there is no argument, as this would indicate 
as this would entail an impossible continuity, and would ultimately lead to an 
impossibility of required perception . He says> 

“This is indicated that all the required things may be perceived i.e. the 
Demonstrative Existence, because it is not necessary that every rational required 
thing may also be Demonstrative Being, as this may lead us to ad infinitum because 
every thing can't be supported Ity demonstration. There is demonstration for several 
things, but for demonstration there is no demonstration. Since this process of 
searching for demonstration in everything can’t be taken to adinfinitum, which by ^ 
implication will render comprehension of each and every thing impossible. If for 
example, we assume that man’s knowledge is the knowledge of a speaking mortal, 
we will not be able to know what is the meaning of alive, and what is the meaning of 
speaking animal, and what is the meaning of mortal. In this way we will not be able 
to understand the reality of man even.” 135/ 

Somethings are evident, explicit while as others are theoretical. The themes are 
made clear by the help of evidences, and an unknown thing is known by way of 
known things which is necessary in such cases ; and is possible by theoretical 
enterprise If all things were only theoretical in nature, the discussions would 
have continued. For each science there is a special method and for a theoreticiaa It 
is incumbent on him to use every method specific with the particular sciences or to 
use a method of one science in case of other sciences at least. Otherwise the 
theoretician will fall in a mistake and will be led to the direction of rrasguidance from 
the truth, therefore will not be able to reach to his destiny. Al-Kindi says: It is 
ven' necessary for (us) that whatever the obligatory things require must be provid^. 

We should not observe in the mathematics restriction or brevity .neither in the 
science of theology a sense - experience or an analogy, nor in the beginmng o ^ 
Dhvsical science hypothetical and theoretical jargons. There is no need ol 
Semonstr^Ln in defence, nor a demonstraUon at the beginning of demon^^n 
itself. If we observe these precautions it will be easier for us to reach to our objectives, 

and the vice versa”. 136/ 
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before him 138/ 


We have alreach' dealt with further details about intellect and its various Idn^ 
while discussing al-Kindi s views on knowledge Here we should note that al-Kindi 
does not think that there are only rivo sources of knowledge, that is, senary 
knowledge and rational knowledge. He insists that third category of knowledge, 
knowledge as ' al- Maarifai al Ishraqiyah “ . which according to al-Kindi regards as 
superior, clearer and sound than other two categories of knowledge This knowledge 
comes from intuition and reselation. This type of knowledge is associated with only 
those people, who are chosen by God for recei\ing Divine Revelations, We have 
alread>’ dealt with the nature of the prophetic know ledge while discussing the relation 


between philosophy and Religion. 


To conclude our discussion on al-K.indi*s views on Aql or reason we see that 
■ Aql (reason) according to al-Kindi is a perceptual force (Al-Quwal -al- Mudhrikah) 
for the cognition of universal or general concepts pertaining to classes or kinds of 
various phenomena. The aql is either in the state of potentiality for the perception 
(al-Mustad lil idhrak) or in the state of aauality (Bil al Fa'l), which according to al 
I Kindi is the basis of recollection( al-lstazhar) and is acquired by the repetitive 
processes of information. In other case it may be “ Musta faad” which becomes 
evident when it starts coming into action, and this is the stage when it becomes 
ripened to appear, and this is also the stage of perpetual representation. Al-Kindi 
e.xplains also how this change in the ‘aql takes place from the state of potentiality' 
to the state of actuality and claims that there is necessarily an agent of this change 
and that is al -Aql - al Awwal" However Al-Kindi could not explain fully the 
mode of this change from potential intellect to actual intellect. TTierefore. though his 
theory of intellect is well - defined, still it remains incom^riete in this respect. 139/ 

Al-Kindi’s views on soul are very much interrelated with his theory of intellect 

Wlwt do« al-Kindi mean by soul and what are the basic faculties of soul arc the 
subject of our ftirther discussion. 


Al-Kindi was confused b)- the doctrines of plato, Aristotle, and plotinus 

Enn'IT® P""* frO"' Plotinu s 

Enneads. a which was wrongly ascribed to Anstotle. He borrowed from 
or summarizes, as he says the 

borrows: - 


Al-Kindi tried to reconcile plato and Aristotle 
Discourse on the Soul, but in spite of this effort the 


in his other short treatise, A 
tone of his whole writings on 
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the nature of the soul is platonic 141/ 

As to the nature of the soul. al-Kindi apposes any materialistic conceptions. 
The Muslim philosophers have not opposed Anstotle’s definition of common soul. 
•Animal soul and \egetable soul, but these people are inclined towards Plato in the T 
absoluteness of Nafs al Natiqah. Al-Kindi regards man as a soul and bod\ is its 

instrument, and the soul is substance not the bod>. and the substances don't 
depend on bodies. 142/ 

The soul is a simple entiri and its substance emanates from the Creator just as 
the ra> s emanate from the Sun It Is spiritual and of di\ ine substance and is separate 
and distinct from the bod>. When it is separated from the bod>. it obtains the 
know ledge of every thing in the world and has vision of the Supernatural. After its 
separation from the body , it goes to the world of the intellect, returns to the light of 
the Creator, and sees Him. 143/ 

In this way al-Kindi pro\es that the Nafs al-Natiqah is not body, and not the 
other two powers i.c. the passionate (al-ghadubiyah) and the concupiscent (al- 
Shah Wanivah) and thus soul, according to al Kindi is the ruler and guide of both 
these faculties .which leads man to rightness through them, and prcser\cs them 
from falling into a mistake It is for the same reason, perhaps that plato. al-Kindi and 
Gha/./ali etc. say that soul is like a king in all the bodily organs. Because like al- 
Kindi. Ibn Sina. and al-Gha/zali dilTcrentiatc al-Nafs. al-Natiqah from the body in to ^ 
totality , and rejected the Statements of the scholastics (Mutakallimcen), who negate 
any difference between the soul and body 144/ 

Like plato in the Phaedrus. he compares the intellectual part to a charioteer and 
the other two to the two horses that draw the Chariot. The two latter parts, he 
maintains, can not be one with the intellect. In accordance with the law of 
contradiction, that which drives cannot be the same as that which is driven. The 
di\ ision of the soul into three parts is not meant to be an exhaustive classification 
of all the soul 's functions. Al-Kindi mentions Uircc types of faculties; Sensation (al- 
hiss) .the middle faculties, which include retention (al-hife). passion and irascibility, 
nutrition and growlh .as well as the Imaginative Faculty .and the intellectual Faculty 
.which is the most important of all. 145/ 

In the highly $peculati\'e scheme of ‘ emanationlism ‘ the human souls are 
supposed to have originated from the world soul In its actual operations human 
soul is no doubt bound up with its body, yet in its spiritual essence it is independent 
of the body and belongs to the Supersensible sphere of the world - soul. Al-Kindi 
finds no difficulty in explaining the immortality of the human soul. Having descended ^ 
from the world - soul, and being independent of body, it is an uncompounded . 
simple, imperishable substance. 146/ 

According to al-Kindi .the soul is “simple, and of a perfect and noble nature. 

It's essence derives from the essence of the creator, just as Sunshine is derived 
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from the sun It has been explained that the sou! is separate from the bod> and 
different from it. and that its essence is diune and spintual in view of the c.xccllcncc 
of its nature and its a\ersion to the passion and irascibilih that blight the bod> 

"147/ 

The salvation of the human soul is explained by Al-Kindi in more or less in the 
manner of plato Like plato. he believes that a man's soul continuously suffers from 
the reminiscences or recollections of the conditions of its earlier existence in the 
Supcrscnsibles realm. The human soul does not feel at home in this world, nor docs 
its true happiness consist in the gratification of bodil> desires Bodily desires arc 
myriad and endless; their gratification is followed by an awareness of those which 
have not yet been gratified. Further, the human soul cannot be satisfied with that 
which is ever changing. It always longs and yearns for the eternal and the permanent, 
but the eternal and the permanent is to be found only in the realm of reason and 
spirit .The real happiness and salvation of the human soul, therefore, lies in the life 
of reason in and the spiritual life, that is. in philosophical and scientific pursuits 
and religious and moral activities. 148/ 

If the soul is of a divine nature this implies that man can reach a state of 
e.xcellencc. nobility and bliss in this world as well as in the other b> purifying his 
soul from all material contaminations. Just as a “ polished” mirror reflects the shapes 

^ of alt things, similarly a" polished" ( Saqi lah) soul, that is. a punfied soul, is 
capable of reflecting the hidden mysteries of the universe According to plato. by 
abandoning the bodv’ and returning into its own world, the world of divinity , it 
acquires a capacitv foi knowledge and divination, similar to that of the Almighty. 
The future becomes for it an open book, and it loses all senses of time : - 

"When the soul contains the utmost degree of purity .it beholds in dreams a 
world of marvels, and it will be able to converse with those souls that have alreadv 
separated from their bodies. It gains God’s light and merev', and it will partake of an 
eternal bliss superior to all other kinds of pleasures derived from food, drink, 
cohabitation, hearing, sight .smell and touch. There are sensual and defiled pleasures 
that end in pain, but its pleasures are divine, spiritual and heavenly that lead to the 
utmost nobility. 149/ The soul never sleeps ; only while the bod>' is asleep, it 
docs not use the senses. And, if purified .the soul can see wonderful dreams in 
sleep and can speak to the other souls which have been separated from their 
^es. The same idea is expounded in al-Kindi’s treaUsc “ On sleep and Dreams." 
Which was translated into Latin. To sleep is to give up the use of the senses. When 
the soul gives up the use of the senses and uses only reason, it dreams . 150/ 

^ k separated from the body in sleep .is able to fore 

^w. Soul IS always vigilant, never asleep, and it is immortal. During sleep, it only 
- control over the senses but docs not lose consciousness. As to it's 

hriH ^ presence in this world is of a transitory nature. This earth is only a 

o t c nobler heavenly world where the souls make their permanent abode in 
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proximity to their Creator, and where they see Him intellectually but not sensibly. 151/ 

As to the relation of the soul to the bod>'. ai-Kindi maintains that it is accidental. 
He emphasizes the soul s separateness from the body and its substantiality, but 
introduces a novel idea in the sense that the action of the soul on the body'^^ 
constitutes the form of the body. 152/ In his treatise. On the Definition of Things. 
al-Kindi gives three different definitions of the soul, two Aristotelian and one 
Pythagorean, but does not voice any personal opinions. Meanwhile, in his short 
treatise entitled “A Discourse on the Soul”, he tries to reconcile Plato and Aristotle 
in a manner which anticipates the method of the Arab Muslim philosophers. Still 
more important is his anticipation of Ibn Sina in the theory that the soul is the 
intelligible form of a living species. 

The union between soul and body is not to be understood as similar to the 
union that occurs between elements in transmutation and transformation, rather it is 
a union of action and passion. The soul acts on the body and it is the form of living 
human being in the sense that it acts on the body in its particularizing capacity but 
not as one with it in substantiality. It inhabits the bodv'. but always striving to free 
itself from all material ties and from the rigid limits of his obscure world which keep 
it away from the light of the intelligible world. It is immortaU Latad thur) and docs 
not die with the body 

As to how the soul acts on the body, it must be pointed out that al-Kindi ^ 
equates the soul to the intellectual faculty in man. or to his reason. And he affirms 
that the human mind is a denizen of two worlds. The soul as a separate substance 
belongs to the intelligible world but its field of action while in this world is the 
human body. In his treatise. A discourse on the soul, al-Kindi says: 

“Both (Plato and Aristotle) prove some where in their writings that the soul 
performs its actions on the bodies that suffer generation and corruption through 
the agency of (bi-tawassut min al falak) the heav'enly bodies. “ 153/ 

And he hastens to explain that this means that the action of the soul on the 
body is not like the action of one corporal body on another, but like the actions of 
the planets on a corporeal body. According to al-Kindi, Aristotle maintains that the 
soul” is a simple substance manifesting its actions in the bodies” while plato maintains 
that the soul is ” united to a boch” he interprets the expression united to a body to 
mean a celestial body (Jism) by means of which the actions of the human soul are 
manifested in the corporeal body (jism). But al-Kindi does not explain to us the 
exact relationship between the celestial body, which could be the Active intellect, 
and the soul. 154/ i 

The three faculties of the soul are the rational, the Trascible. and the aRietitive. 

He who gets away from the pleasures of the body and lives most of his life in 
contemplation to attain to the reality of things, is the good man. who is very similar 
to the Creator. 155/ 
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The intcrprelaiions about soul are common between philosophers and the 
Muslim sufis. For them the soul, heart, intellect and spirit ( Nafs. qalb, Aql, and 
Ruh) each have doi^le meanings, i.c. (physical and non-physical). 

Moreo\er. Al-Kindi and Gha/zali while agree with plato and plotinus on 
'’abstractness of soul and its permanence . but don't accept their views on eternity 
of the soul., as these people believe only in the eternity of the Only One God. about 
whom, plotinus is of the opinion that soul was in an exalted place from vcr> 
beginning , but for its mistake it had to forsake that world and descended this 
material world. 156/ 

Plato and Neoplalomsts maintain that the soul is prisoned in the bod>- and the 
relation, therefore is of a prison and the cave as showed by other Greek philosophers 
also, who regarded bod> as a t>pc of rust on the soul. Therefore, these people 
consider release of the soul from the body equivalent of its getting freed from a 
fetter Plato considered rather man s fall to this world tantamount to his becoming 
nude and when man will get his dress back, he will once again return to his earlier 
abode. His descent in this way was a penalts for his sins. 157/ 


4 


This view point of plato and the Neo-platonists has not been accepted by al- 
Kindi and Ghazzali Al-Kindi believes only in the cternin of One Creator, and docs 
not consider union of bod> with soul as a punishment or a slain as was held b> 
plato and others. Al-Kindi rather believes in the resurrection of the bodies as 
well l.W 


This is very clear that al-Kindi believed in the descent of soul, but his saying 
does not amount to denial of its status as accidental, as it mav be accidental and 
dcsccndcnt at one and the same lime, as observed tn al-Kindi 159/ 

In my view (he most important problem in (his chain of problems discussed by 
al-Kindi is of God. Soul resembles to God w hen purified from its impunlics according 
to al-Kindi. Now we will see briefly what are views of al-Kindi regarding God 

In al-Kindi's opinion, the world is a work of God. but God's influence in its 
descent is transmitted through many intermediate agencies. All higher existence 
affects the lower, but that which is caused has no influence upon its cause, standing 
as this does above it in the scale of Being. In all the c\’cnis of the world there is a 
parading causality , which makes it possible for us. from our knowledge of the cause, 
to foretell the future, for example, of the positions of the heavenly bodies. Further, 
in any single existing thing, if it is thoroughly known, we possess a mirror, in which 
we may behold the entire scheme of things. 160/ 

It is to the Spirit or Mind that the higher reality and all activity belong, and 
matter has to dispose itself in conformity with the desire of the spirit. Midwav. 
between the Spirit of God and the material and bodily world stands the Soul, and it 
IS the soul which first called into being the world of the spheres. From this soul of 
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ihe world the Huntan Soul is an emanation. In its nature, that is. in its operaiions. it 
IS bound to the bod>- with which it is united, but in its spiritual essence it is 
independent of the bod>. and thus the influences of the stars, which are limited to 
physical occurrences, do not affect it. Al-K.indi goes on to say that our soul is an 
uncompounded, imperishable substance, descended from the world of reason into'^ 
that of the senses, but endowed v\iih a recollection of its earlier condition. It does 
not feel at home here, for it has many needs, the satisfaction of w hich is denied to it. 
and which consequently are attended with painful emotions Verily there is nothing 
constant in this world of creation and comipiion. in which we ma> be deprived at 
anv moment of w hat we love. Onlv in the world of reason is stabilitv to be found. If 

9 ^ ^ 

then we desire to see our w ishes fulfilled and would not be deprived of w hat is dear 
to us. we must turn to the eternal blessings of reason, to the fear of God. to science, 
and to good works. But if we follow merely after material possessions in ihe belief 
that we can retain them, we are pursuing an object which does not really exist. 161/ 

Al-Kindi accepted the Neoplatonic doctrine of emanation ascribing it to Aristotle 
for so It was gi\en in the ‘ Theolog>- of Anstotle. ' after showing the relation 
between God and human soul According to the Neoplatonic theorx . God did not 
create the world through an act of volition, for creation thus understood implies 
consciousness and will, both of which are limitations with regard to the Absolute 
.Knowing implies an object which confronts the knower as alien to Him God being 
infinite and absolute has nothing outside His being, hence nothing can confront ^ 
Him as something other than He Willing Implies some desire or want which has not 
been fulfilled or some purpose which is yet to be realized But God is above all such 
deficiencies : hence willing cannot be asenbed to Him either 

The Universe. al-KIndi believes, is an emanation from f'-od, an inevitable over 
flow of His infinite being or a necessary result of His creati\it\. The world emanates 
from God as light emanates from the sun or the properties of a tnanglc from a 

triangle. 

The world, however, does not emanate from God directly but through 
intermediary spiritual agencies which, consider from point of view of theology, 
may be conceived as angles These intermediary agencies arc of vanous grades, 
the lower agency emanates from the agency of a higher order and from it emanates 
another of a lower order Between the last item of this graded series of spiritual 
agencies and the matcnal world stands the world soul as the final connecting link. 
162/ Al-Kindi conceives of God. whose being is bey ond our dcscnplive capaci^ 
and to whom the definition of substance as scif-subsislent docs not apply Al- 
Kindi s concept of God is closer to that of Aristotle whose unmoved Mover occupies , 
a separate category, than that of plaio w ho assigns to God the highest place among 
His likes the ideas Al-Kindi differed from other Muslim philosophers by drawing 
upon Aristotle rather than plotinus for his approach to the fundamental problems of 
metaphysics in general and the problem of God in particular Al-Kindi was acquainted 
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with the Metaphysics of Aristotle which was translated 163/ 

There is no doubt that Plato and Aristotle’s God is ciomal a parte ante, but He 
shares etemilv with matter. Al-K.indi believes that some created beings such as the 
soul, are indestructible, but the soul’s eternity is a parte poste Al-Kindi*s God is 
^ the only being who possesses absolute eternity Al-Kindi belicNes that some created 
beings such as the soul, arc indestructible, but the soul's eternity is a parte poste, 
and It is by the will of God that is so. 164/ “ It is true . however, that the first two 
important philosophers of medieval Islam. al-Kindi. Abu Bakr Ra/.i did not adopt 
Aristotle's theon. of the World’s eternity . Al-Kindi. in particular, argues at great 
length in an attempt to prove that the world could only have been created in time 
and out of nothing. The case of Al-Kindi. however, is instructive. The length and 
detail of his arguments to prove the World’s creation e.\ nihilo in itself attests to the 
importiinceof this question for Islamic thought in the mnlh ccniup. ” 165/ 

A part from maintaining the eternity of the universe, matter, time, and motion. 
Aristotle upheld the idea that this universe is finite in respect to the magnitude of 
its body. The universe as a magnitude is a body because like all bodies it is bounded 
by' a surface, and from this he concluded that there can not be an infinite bod\ in 
actuality 166/ contrary to .Aristotle. al-Kindi consistently upheld the theory of 
creation out of nothing (Creaiio ex nihilo). God is the one. the creator out of nothing 
(al- mubdi) . 167/ He uses the word." Ibda” unlike later philosophers to denote 
* creation in time out of nothing. 168/ 

After having proved that the universe is created in time (Muhadath). al-Kindi 
proceeds to demonstrate that it has a creator ( Muhdilh) He advances five proofs, 
four of which are variations of the cosmological argument based upon the idea of 
nov'ilate mundi( dalil al-Huduth). and not directly upon the argument from causality. 
The last proof is teleological. 

The first proof is based upon the premise that the Universe was created in time. 

It has been shown that the universe is finite in respect to body, time and motion, 

which means that it must have been created. According to the law of causality 

everything created in time must have a creator. God, therefore, is its creator and 

He is consequently existent. al-Kindi also invokes the principle there is a necessary- 

relation between cause and effect, or between creator and created. If it has been 

proved that the universe is created, what is created, must necessarily hav e a creator 
169/ 


The s^nd proof is basically cosmological AI-Kindi explains the equivocal 
mining of the term “one” This is attributed to the “single” objects of the w orld of 
^tion and also it is attributed to the One the Creator Oneness is referred to 
mphcity cant be atlnbuted to any being e.xcept God All" single" beings are 
wrn^nem parts. C^y God is indivisible. He is one in essence as well in number . 
is essential in God, but “single ’ objects it is accidental In the case of God. 
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oneness is absolute unity: in the case of all other beings, it is relative and dependent 
on God 


The third proof is achanced and is based upon the principle that a thing can 
not be the cause of itself for in order to be so. it would have to exist before itself He 
means by a Thing” of course .a created one and not God. 

The fourth proof is analogical The analogy is between the macrocosm and the 
microcosm.. Just as the orderly and smooth running of the human bod>- points 
towards an in\ isible intelligent administrator, which is the soul, so do the orderly 
and harmonious workings of the universe point towards an invisible and all intelligent 
administrator, which is God. But if someone asks how we come to know this 
administrator. al-Kindi answers that just as we know that the soul exists bv’ the 
effect we observe in the bodv'. so we should be able to know that God exists by the 
effects of His wise administration manifest in the visible world. 170/ 

The fifth and last proof is based upon the teleological argument (dalil al-inayah). 
which is alluded to on several occasions in al-Kindi’s writings. Al-Kindi points out 
that the orderly and wonderful direction and a providential administer. “ an agent of 
agents, a generator of generators, a first of firsts and a cause of causes.” 171/ 

In another place Al-Kindi says 

"The majestic structure of this universe, its regularity, the harmonious interaction 
of its parts, the admirable way some parts submit themselves to the guidance of 
other parts, the perfect arrangement so that the best is always preserv'cd and the 
worst is always destroyed. is the best indication of the existence of a most intelligent 
administrator, and consequently of a most intelligent administrator . 172/ 


Al-Kindi says > 

"For God. great in His praise, is the reason and agent of this motion, being 
etemaK qadini) .He cannot be seen and does not move, but in fact causes motion 
without moving Himself This is His description for those who understand Him in 
plain words : He is simple in that He cannot be dissolved into something simpler, 
and He is indivisible because He is not composed and composition has no ho on 
Him. but in fact He is separate from the visible bodies, since He is t c r 
the motion of the visible bodies. 173/ 

Simplicity, individuality , invisibility, and causality of motion are the divine 
attnbules stated bv Theon 

The basic Islamic notions concerning God are His unity . His act of cre^on 
from nothing and the dependence of all creatures on Him AI-Kindi craalifies m 
new terms. God is the true one He is transcendent and can be qualified mostly by 

ncgaliv'c attributes. Al-Kindi says • 

■■ He has no matter, no form, no quantity, no quality, no relation, nor is He 
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qualified by any of the remaining categories ( al-maqalat.) He has no genius, no 
differentia, no species, no proprium, no accident. He is immutable . He is, therefore, 
absolute oneness, nothing but oneness ( wahdah). Every thing else is multiple". 174/ 

Al-Kindi devotes a whole chapter of his on First philosophy to a thorough 
defence of the essential identity of God and His attributes. For example he makes a 
distinction between absolute unity and metaphorical unity The former applies only 
to God. whereas the latter describes sensible objects, which always possess certain 
qualities and attributes and hence multiplicity. In the case of God, one cannot refer 
to a number, because this is a quantitative concept and quantities have attributes 
inseparably attached to them. To say that God is one in this sense would imply that 
the one has an equal one and also that He is unequal to some other similar one. In 
any case one as a number refers to a material, divisible c^ntitv. and this God is not. 
175/ 


Al-Kindi followed the Muta/ilites in their denial of the attributes. But his 
approach to the solution of the problem is quite different. First, it is not the essence 
of God and His attributes with which he is concerned . it is rather the predictability 
of the categories - to the substances of God. Secondly, all things can be denied, 
hence known, by giving their genera and differentia, except God who has neither 
genus nor differentia. In other terms. Al-Kindi follows in his quest the way of the 
^logicians. 


Al-Kindi maintains that God is the efficient cause of the universe. There are 
two kinds of efficient; the first is the true efficient cause and its action is creation 
from nothing (ib da). All the other efficient causes are intermediates i.e. they are 
produced by other causes, and are themselves the causes of other effects. They are 
callwl so by analogy ; in fact, they are not true causes at all. Onlv God is the true 
efficient cause He acts and is never acted upon. 176/ 


In Um way al-Kindi has given a detailed account of the metaphysical problems 
ranging from soul to God in a very consistent manner. While availing the views of 
his predecessors ,he never tried to present un-orthodox views on these crucial 
finale matters. His approach, to a great extent. is similar to that of Ghazzali 
d^ite his meUnaUon towards the Mutazilite theories. He regards pliilosoDhv a 
sublime discipline as it deals with the theme of Absolute truth i.e. God. In the 
hi^chy of beings God is the supreme being, on whom all other beings depend in 

all dependem on God for their eiriaenop ^ 
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Chapter-3 

PHILOSOPHY OF AI-FARABI 

f 


Al-Farabi,therirst Turkish philosopher, continued the harmonisation ofGreck 

philosophy with Islam the process starling from al-kindi. the Arab philosopher( 188- 
(260/803-73), preparing the way for Ibn Sina the Persian philosopher (370- 428/980- 
1037).ltwasbylhestudyofaI-Farabi’swTitingsandlheimitation of his philosophical 
systematisation that Ibn Sina attained such eminence in philosophy as he did. It must, 
however, be added that Ibn Sina clarified and simplified what was pithy and abstruse 
inal-Farabi. Ibn Sina'scontemporary IbnMiskawayh( 334-422/945-1030) in his small 
work al-Favz al Asehar (The smaller salvation) more or less repeated the arguments of 
al-Farabi, particularly those pertaining to the existence and the attributes of God. 

In the following pages we will deal with some important subjects such as al- 
Farabi's theory of prophecy, his views on God and the world; his theories of 
knowledge, soul and intelligences and logic etc. with a brief introduction about his life 
and important books on philosophy. Since Farabi was instrumental in introducing 
k Greekphilosophy into Muslim world in a systematic way. he needs special attention. 

According to Dr. Abdul Haleem Mehmoodthe history is completely silent about 
theearly life ofal-Farabi, even the date of his birth has not been recorded. It is on the 
authority of Ibn Khallikan that al-Farabi is believed to have died in 339 A.H. and his 
age was around 80 years at his death. This fixation of his life span is based on 

approximateestimationandguesswork.AndifweacceplIbnKhallikan’sversion al 

Farabi wasbomaroundin 259 A.H. 1/ 


There are other and different opinions about the date ofbirth ofal-Farabi as well 2/ 

Abul^r^.Farabiwasbominabout258or259A.H./870andhediedin339/950.3/ 

He ^ed at Damascus, while on a journey in December, 950.... We are told that he was 
eighty years of age, and it is otherwise probable that he was a very old man His 

I i" Bishr Malta died ten years before him; and 

his pupil Abu Zakinya Yakhya Ibn Adi in the year 971. at the age of eighty- one. 4/ 

Mohammad Ibn Tarkhan Ibn Uzlagh Abu Nasr al-Farabi 5/ 

According to the historians the name of the philosopher i e al-Farabi wa.<: 

his full name is 

•ixansaysthathisnamewasAbuNasrMohanmmdbinTarakhanibnuzla^^ 
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and Baihaqi has dropped one of the names of his ancestors i.e. Uzlagh and says that 
he was “ Abu Nasr Mohammad bin Tarakhan”, while as Ibn Nadim in his book alFahrist 
added name of one of his forefathers and dropped another and said that his full name 
wasAbu Nasr Mohammad bin Mohammad bin Mohammad bin Tarakhan. While as 
there are the controversial statements of Saad in his Tabaoat as he sometimes says that 
he was Abu Nasr Mohammad bin Nasr and at others says > He was Abu Nasr 
Mohammadbin Nasr". 

These were some of the different opinions of the old historians about the names 
of the ancestors of AI-Farabi and their genealogical chain. But as for as the opinions 
of modem writers are concerned they are also varied in their statements. For example. 
Dr. Marhaba says:- 

“ He is ^u Nasr Mohammad Tarakhan ibn Uzlagh al-Farabi, Dr. Ahwany says 
that his name is;- Abu Nasr Mohammadbin Mohammadbin Tarakhan, Uzlagh al-Farabi 
. According to Lutfi Jamhu he is abu Nasr Mohammad Ibn Mohammad bin Uzlagh bin 
Tarakhan. Qazi saad wrote "Uziuq” instead of‘Uzlagh’. YuhunaQameersays: he is 
Abu Nasr Mohammadbin Mohammadbin uzlagh bin Tarakhan al-Farabi. Abdul al- 
Huluw in his book al-Farabi says:- 

“He was Mohammad bin Tarakhan bin Uzlaqh Abu Nasr al-Farabi. the second 
teacher i.e. the Aristotle of Arabs and the Muslims.” 6/ 

According to MohammadGhall^ he was: Abu Nasr Mohammad bin Mohammad 
bin UzlaqhbinTarakhanal-Farabi... 

Dr. Jameel Saleeba says that hisnamewas AbuNasr Mohammadbin Mohammad 
bin Tarakhan bin Uzlaq. commonly known as al-Farabi. Sayed Zayiddoes not add in 
his book "al -Farabi” more than what has been said by other historians. These 
historians differed in the genealogical background of al-Farabi, then he said: 

“... all the historians are oneon the nisbah of al- Farabi, though they have differed 

in his family backgroundand about namesofhis father, while they areagreedon his 

name Mohammad” 7/ 

He was bom at Wasij. a village near Transoxiana. 8/He wasTurkish by birth, his 
father, wasa general and that he himself worked asa judge for some time. 9/The basis 
of his early education was religious and linguistic: Hestudiedjurisprudence, Hadith 
and the exegesis of the Quran. He learnt Arabic as well as Turfcish and Persian. He 

nourished asasufi.chieny at AleppointhebrilUantcourtofSayfal-Dawlahal-Hamdani 

(rule 333-57/944-67). He was the firstTurkish philosopher to make name. 

MacDonald rightly maintains that al-Farabi was the very base of the pyra lid of 

Muslim philosophy 10/Accordingto IbnKhallikan.no Muslim thinkerev'crreached 

the same position as al-Farabi in philosophical knowledge. 11/ 

He left a considerable amount of literature, according to al-Qifti and Ibn abi 
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Usaibah, thenumberof his writings is sevent>', Al-Farabi's wnrks may be '"“j 

two equal pans, one dealing with logic and the other with Wher scien(» ^>>6 log^ 

wotSare concerned with the different parts of Anstotle s Or^, '“'’J *" 

of commentary or paraphrase. The second category of hrs works deals with the other 
branches of philosophy, physics, mathematics, metaphysics, ethics, and politics. 

Al-Farabi’s books can be in other words di\ided into two varieties. The books 
written with a personal touch. Important among such books are 


Ihsaal-ulum . in this book Farabi classified sciences in a natural way He started 

with the sciences related to language and logic. Then he discussed the theoretical 
sciences, and practical sciences. 


His other important books are; Ahlul al-Madinatul al- Faz ilah . Avunal-MasaU . 
Assivasi»tul-al Madinah Al- Tanbihala Sabeel il al Saadat. Fasus ai-Hikm . Jamah 
BavnalalHakeemain . Tahseel al Saadat . Maoalah Fi Masilal aql . etc etc. 


The other type of books are consisting on commentaries as al Burhan . al-lbarah . 
Al’Khitabah . al-iidal . al-Mucalatah . al- Oavs . etc. etc. 


Now coming toal - Farabi's philosophy .we will start our discussion with his views 
pertainingtoprophethood Accordingtoal-Farabi prophelhoodor‘Nubuwat’ resembles 
human soul. In the sense that as the organs of human body obey the will of the soul. 
^ inthesamewaytheprophethoodisthesoulofthisuniverse.andcarriesextraordinary 
influence on it contrary to norm and habit. The mirror of the prophethood never gets 
rustedorobscured. andean easily readanddiscem what is inthep^ese^^’edTabiet from 
the Book, and can have the vision of the angles. 12/ 


About reality of propheev the philosophers say that it is a name of a trait or 
technique shaped through the power of imagination, from which the prophet depicts 
the impressions of the Absolute Imagination which emanates fromal-Aql-al- Fa'al. 
According to Farabi, the chief must be stout, intelligent, lover of knowledge, and 
supporter of justice, and he must also rise to the level ofthe agent intelligence through 
which he gets revelation and inspiration. 13/ It is within the power of imagination 

tocreatemenialimagesanerlhepattemofthespiritualworld Thesleepermay.thus, 

behold the Heaven and its inhabitants. and may feel its enjoyments and pleasures. 

Imagination mayalsorisetotheocicstialworldandcommunewith iheagent intelligence 

which It can receive the heavenly judgments relating to particular cases and individual. 

and dreams often so represent the fiilfillmeni of a desire or the avoidance of fear that 

the sleeper may move in his bed responding to acertain emotion, or leave his bed and 

to a certain emotion, or leave his bed and beat a person unknown to him. or run after 
him. i4/ 


RetJJfc philosopher-king of plato's 

as If the aty is inhabited by saints and governed b> a prophet. Communion with the 
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agent intelligence is possible through two ways; contemplation and inspiration. As the 
soul rises through study and quest to the level ofthe acquired intellect when it becomes 
recipient ofthe divine light. This level can beattained only by the sacred spirits of the 
philosophers and sages, those who can penetrate through the unseen and perceive 
the“worldoflighr 15/ 

Al- Farabi says: 

■■ The sacred soul, preoccupied with what isabove. gives no heed to what isbelow 
: and it sextemal sensation never overw helms its internal sensation; and its influence 
may go beyond its own body affecting other bodies and everything in this world. It 
receives knowledge direct from the High spirit and angles without any human 
instruction” 16/ 

Thus, through continuous speculative studies the sage gets into communion with 
the agent intelligence. 

Accordingtoal-Farabi’sview. everythingprophetic-in dream, vision, revelation 
and soon - belongs to the sphere of the Imagination or Representation, and thus takes 
an intermediate position between sense perception and pure rational knowledge. 17/ 

According to Farabi this communion is also possible through imagination, as 
happensto the prophets, for all their inspiration or revelation is caused by imagination. 
Imagination in al-Farabi’s psychology is closely connected with inclinations and J 
sentiments, and is involved in rational operations and volitional movements. It creates 
the mental images which are not imitations ofsensibles and are the source of dreams 

and visions. The prophetic inspirationstaketheform either of true dreams in sleepor 

of revelation in waking. The difference between these two forms is relative; they are 
distinct only as regards theirdegree. In fact, a true dream is but one aspect of prophecy'. 

Farabi explains the process of working of imagination and says that when 
imagination gets rid of conscious activities as insleep. it is wholly occupied with some 
ofthe psychological phenomena Influenced by some bodily sensationsand feelings, 
or by some emotions and conceptions: it creates new images or composes, from rational 
mental images .their new forms. Thus, we dream of water of swimming, when our 
temperament is humid, happenings. 18/ 

Farabi regards that through this communion Iw day or at night .prophecy can be 
explained since it is the source oftrue dreams and revelation. According to al-Farabi 


"Ifthe faculty of imagination isso powerful and perfected inacertain person, and 
is not completely overwhelmedby external sensations, it gets into communion with the i 
agent intelligence from which images of the utmost beauty and perfection are reflected. 

He who sees those images would testify to the sublime and wonderful majesty of God 

.Once the imaginative faculty in man iscompletely perfected he may receive, when 

awake, from the agent intelligence the pre-vision ofthe present and future events and 
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thus he would through what he has received prophec> . divine matters. This is the 
highest level to which imagination may be raised and which man can attain through 
thisfacullv”. 19/ 

y Thus, the chief characteristic of a prophet is to have a \i\id imagination through 
which he can communewith the agent intelligence duringwakingtimeandinslcep. and 
can attain to vision and inspiration. And revelation is but an emanation from God 
through the agent intelligence. Some persons, although in a lower degree than the 
prophets, have a powerful imagination through which inferior kind of vision and 
inspiration can be achieved In this way al-Farabi places the saints in a degree lower 
than the prophets. The imagination of the populace and the masses is so weak that 
it does not admit of rising to union with the agent intelligence, neither at night nor by 
day. 20 / 


Farabi asserts that man through imagination can commune with the agent 
intelligence, but this is available only to the privileged and the chosen. The agent 

imelligenceisthesourceofdivinelawsandinspirations.ltis,inal-Farabrsvie\v, almost 

similar to the Angel charged with revelation, as in the tenets of Islam. It is within the 

capacity ofthe prophetorthephilosophertocommunewilhtheagent intelligence, the 

former through imaginaUon and the latter by way of speculation and contemplation. 
This is understandable for the two draw together upon the same source and get their 
^ knowledge from high above In fact, religious truth and philosophic truth are both the 
radiation of divineillumination through imagination or contemplation. 21 / 

Ibn Sina adhered faithfully to Farabi’s theory of propheev’, Ibn Rushd admitted 

Its validity. A Jewish philosopher Maimonides subscribed to it and showed much 

interest in it. Spinoza expounded a similar theory which he most probably borrow cd 
from Maimonides. 22 / f ^ 


scholars whatever al-Farabi has related 
atom he the prophecy and revelation is not supported by argument at the 

most tt jmy be ba^ on the common sense speculations, bm it go^a^nst the tenet' 

in turn provided to the Oriemalists tl ^e ntateri^rls t^) J | 

^ "Si 

withGod.25/ ^ ^"^®”^"®^o"lylhroughman’$communion 
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concepts and is the simplest of them all. To define a concept is to analyse its content, 
but being, having the least content, resists all efforts to resolve it into simpler thought 
elements To try to define it by words serves only to make our mind attentive and 
directed towards it and does not explain the concept which is clearer than words by 
which it may be defined 

According to Muslim philosophers God is simple andExtended Entity, devoid of 
any complexity, as the complexity is a sign of need, and therefore sign of possibility. 
They regard that the Divine qualities are Essence of His Existence. 

Al- Farabi says, for example 

“ He isbenevolent. and His existence is in His substance, from whom the existents 
get their arrangements, and all the existenis get its portion of existence according to 
its grade, as He is just and Hisjustice is in His substance, and that is not any external 
thing outside His substance" 26/ 

At an other place al-Farabi says about God that. He has no differentia, nor species, 
not a definition nor established on anargument. but He is argument on all things. His 
Being is by His existence, eternal andeverlasting, without any taint of nothingness.27/ 

In thisway Farabi explains that the BeingofGod evades all definitions as His reality 
is all pervading and His being devoid of all species, mental or external and His being 
a unique absolute Being . We can't provide even arguments to prove Him .as the A 
arguments are based on theories, but He is a transparent First principle 28/ He is the 
First when there was nothing in the universe, and He is the source of the universe and 
His being the highest of all beings, as It has not been preceded by any cause or 
limitation. He has no form as He is not related to matter. In this way God is complete 
and self-sufficient and the Unique completeness. He has nothing to resemble Him nor 
an associate. He being one in His nature is Unique in Being as well. He is One He is 
absolute light. But our eyes are not able to have His Nision because the blazing 
emanating light from Him. He is the pure Reason or Intellect, about whom our finite 
intellects are unable to have the perception of His universal substance. We arc 
immersed in the material aspects of theUniverse. But His intelligence is present in our 
souls. We arc incapable of comprehending His Absolute Nature and ultimate Reality 
as it isoutside human competence. When we avoid indulgence in mundane affairs and 
sensuous activities, we come closer to the Intelligences, and at that time our perception 
of God, the most Exalted, is clear and explicit. Our gnosis of God is only complete at 
our complete withdrawal from the physical world. 

Since His being is the most complete Being, and source of all existence it amounts 
to His being the only Reality, as His being is complete and His reality is essenceofTIis ^ 
existence contrary to all other existents. He is Alive. His life is not an attnb^e 
superfluous to His Existence. But life is His substance and Nature, He knows that He 
knows His essence with an eternal knowledge He is also known to Himself always 
because there is no difference between His knowledge and substance. 
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He is Excellent, as He knows His Essence, and contemplates on His Essence He 
is Eternal, without any limit orboundaries. Hisexcellence like His completeness and 
self- sufficiency is eternal and full-fledged. 29/ 

Farabi discussed the problem of God from two angles ie. possible and Necessary 
Being Possible being needs an eternal cause for its existence, as it cant exist b>- itself. 
While Necessary Being is self-caused, and does not need any external cause for its 
existence. He proceeds to explain the Necessary Being and says - 

“ He is Necessary 1^ itself, i.e. God the Exalted one. He is Real, Necessary’ Being, 
an Eternal Existent, to whom all otherexistcnces belong 

“ Possible by itself and necessary by other is another being, which means that it 
is by an external cause after it was in naive state of possibility” According to Farabi 
all the things found in the Natural or physical world are of this kind. 

" Possible by itself potentially is such a being, which is container of existence, a 
being which has not so far appeared in the sensible world. This indicates that the 
continuity of emanations from God and His perpetual over flowing is possible for all 
eternity.” 30/ 


It means in other words that necessary being is that Which exists in itself or that 
whichcannotbutexist;non-cxistcnccofitisunthinkablec.g God. Contingentbeing 
A is that which receives its existence from another and the non- existence of which is 
thinkable or possible eg. this world of ours. 



Potentiality is the capability toexist Every created being .before it actually comes 

intoexistence, hadonlyapossibilityto exist, i.e. it was inpotcnliality. Actuality isthal 

which exists in fact. Accordingtoal-Farabi, that which isin actuality is perfect and that 
which is inpotentialily isimperfecl. Nature as such is both in actuality and potentiality 
and thus being in becoming God alone is pure actuality or act. 

Substance is that which exists in itself and not in another. Accident is that which 
needs a substance in which and by which it may exist. 

Essence is the reason why a thing is and what it is. existence is the actuality of 
essence. Thus e.xistence is one thing and essence quite another. There is one Being 
alone whose essence is His very existence and that is God 31 / 

On the question: can God be known, Al-Farabi could not make his mind and 

hwitated to give a definite answer. God is knowable and unknowable, evident and 

hidden’ and the best knowledge of Him is to know that He is something that mind 
cannot thoroughly know. 32/ 


It IS difficult to know what God is. because of the limitations of our intellect light 

become visible It would seem logical to conclude 
r k perfect vision instead, the very opposite is the case The 

perfect light dazzles the vision. The same is tme of God God is infiniiely perfSt Ld 
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His infinite perfection bewilders our mind. How can the infinitely perfect be 
comprehended by one who is finite and imperfect? 

In spite of his hesitancy with regard to the knowability of God al-Farabi insisted 
that knowledge of God is the object of all philosophy and that it is the duty of man to 
rise so far as it is human by possible to the likeness of God. 

Al-Farabi brought forth the arguments to prove that there is God. He provides 
proof from motion and says that in this world there are things which move, every object 
which is moved receives its motion from a mover. As motion is to be presupposed in 
the mover itself before it comes to move others, there must be another mover to move 
it and beyond that still another and so on and so forth. It is impossible to go back 
infinitely in the series of movers and the things moved. Therefore there must be an 
immovable and that is God. 

In the same way in the series of efficient causes it is impossible to conceive an 
infinite regress of causes. What is not conceivable is not possible; therefore, outside 
the series of efficient causes, there must be an uncaused efficient causeand this is God. 
Al-Farabi provides another proof from contingency and says that a necessary being 
is that which exists in itself or that which can not but exist, nonexistence of it is 
unthinkable, contingent being is that which receives its being from another and whose 
non- existence is possible. It is. for instance, possible that this world may not have 
existed or may come not to exist. But as a matter of actuality the world does exist, its 
existence, therefore, mustbeduetoanotherbeing. andcan'tbedue to its own self. That 
otherbeing which may be the cause of theexistenceofthis world cither is or is not itself 
contingent. If it is contingent .then it presupposes another bei -.g as the cause of its 
existence This other cause again may in mm be contingent. Nowa series of contingent 
beings which would produce one another cannot proceed to infinity. Therefore the 
series of causes and effects must end in a cause that owes its existence to itself Thus, 
finally, we come to the necessary being, the non-existence ofwhich is unthinkable and 
the existence ofwhich is necessarily implied in its very idea. This is God. the self- 
existent. 

Theseargumentsarevariousstatementsofthesameargument.i.e. the cosmological 

argument, the last argument as mentioned above is suggestive of being also an 

ontological one. Weeanhave. accordingtoal-Farabi,knowledgeof(^dbymeansof 

the process of exclusion, by which we remove from the idea of God, whatever imiMies 

defectorlimitation,andby the processofpre-eminence’by which weattnbut^o^ 

in an infinite degree all such perfecUons as we can possibly thiiUc of By this 
argumentation, al- Farabi proceeds in a purely logical way to prove that God is one. 
Simple, infinite immutable, intelligent, livingetc. etc. 

God, according to al-Farabi is simple because He is free from eveiy kind of 
composition, physical or metaphysical. Physical composition may beetther substantial 
or accidental. It'is substantial if the composite substance consists of two bodies. Now 
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an infinite beingcan not be a substantial composite because this would mean that God 
the infinite results from the Union of finite parts: further that these parts would exist 
f before Him in time and thus be the cause of His being. Nor can an accidental 
composition be attributed to the infinite because this would imply a capacity for an 
increase in perfection which the ver>' notion of the infinite c.xcludes Therefore, there 
can not be. and is no physical composition in God, 

Metaphysical composition results from the union of two different concepts. So 
referred to the same real thing that neither one b>' itself signifies the whole realiW as 
meant by their union. Thus every contingent being is a metaphysical composite of 
essence and existence cannot be applied to the self-existent or infinite being in whom 
essence and existence are one. Therefore, there is no composition of essence and 
existence in God, Nor can the composition of genus under which it shouldbe possible 
to subsume Him. He isabove all suchdistinctionsand is the ultimatesourceand ground 
of all things. 

Godisonlyone. Ifthereweretwogods they would havetobe partly alike and partly 
different in which case the simplicity of each wouldbe logically impossible. God isonc 
because He is free from all quantitative divisions. One .in the case of God. means the 
indivisible, that which is indivisible in substance isone in essence. Hence there is only 
\ one God. 

Theuncausedbeingi.e. God is infinite, for if It were not so it wouldbe limited and 
therefore caused, since the cause of a thing is its limit But God is uncaused .hence 
it follows that God is unlimited i.e. is infinite. God is the first cause such as in pure 
actual ly without the admixture of potentiality. God is pure actuality. In God there is no 
potentiality, for He is pure actuality. Hence there is no change in God So God is 
immutable. 


That God exists is an established truth; that the world e.xists is a factual truth. 
Through principle of emanation. Farabi like, al-kindi tried to show the process of 

creation. Worldemanatesfrom God not directlybutthrougha number of i.itermediary 

agencies. Between God and the world al-Farabi places the intellects and the souls of 
the heavenly spheres of the various planets as enunciated in the Ptolemaic system. 3 3/ 
The argument from possible and necessary beings to prove the existence of God, was 
a new argument on the E.xistence of God. This argument was later on adopted by Ibn 

Sina. AJewish philosopherMaimonidcsboirowedthisargument from Ibn Sina. From 

Maimonides St. Aquinas adopted it and it is for the same reason that this argument 

, remained present in the philosophical discourses in the Europe upto the times of 
’ Kant.34/ 


As we have already seen every thing in fact that exists, is in Farabi ’s view, either 

anec^aryorapossible thing, there is no third kindofBeing. Nowsince all which is 

® yet the chain of causes cannot 

bctracedbackwithoulend-Weseecurselvescompelledtoassumethatlhereisabcing, 
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existing of necessity, uncaused, possessing the highest degree of perfection and an 
eternal plenitude of reality, self- sufficing, without any change, who as absolute Mind 
pure goodness and thinking. - being the thinking and the thought in one nature, loves ^ 
theall-Transcendinggoodnessand beauty ofthat nature, which is hisown. This Being 
cannot be proved to exist, because He Himself is the proof and first cause of all things 
in whom truth andreality coincide. And it, isinvolvedin the very ideaofsucha Being, 
that he should be one. and one only, for if there were two first and absolute Beings, 
they would have to be partly alike and partly different.- in which case, however, the 
simplicity of each would be destroyed A Being who is the most perfect of all. must 
be one alone. 


We are able to see God bener in the regular gradation of Beings which proceed 
from him than in himself From him, the one alone, comes the All. for his knowledge is 
the highest power; In his cognizance of himself the world comes into being. The cause 

ofallthingsisnotthewillofanalmightyCreator.buttheknowledgcoftheNec^. 

FrometernilytheFormsorTypesofthingsareinGod.andfr^hime^^lypro^ 

also his own image, termed the Second All, or the first created sprnt the 

outermost Celestial sphere. In snecessionto this sptnt come, td ^ 

eight spints of the spheres, all of which are unique in their ^ 

and thTse are the creators of the celestial bodies. Th^ nine ^ “ i, 

Angels' together form the secondgrade ofBeing. In the third grade stands the Reawm 

a«weinHumanity,whiehisalsotermedtheHolyspiritandw^ 

earth. Thcsoulisinthefourthgrade. These two. the Reasonandthesonl.^notie^n 

bythemselvesintheirstrictoriginalone-ness.butmtilliplytnacMrdancer«^e^ 

rumber of human beings. Lastly ap,«ir Form and Matter, as Be^ “ 

sixth orders; and with them the series of spiritual existences is closed. 

arades God, the spiritsof the Spheres, and the Active Reason, remain Spirit per sc^ 

^the three which follow - soul, form and Matter, although incorporeal, yet enter into 

mlafion^h^ The corporeal, which is held to originate in the nnapnationofthe 

I;!" al^^s six graTs : Celestial Bodies, Hu^ Bo^Bodies ofUiwer 
Animals, Bodies of plants. Minerals, and Elementary Bodies. 33/ 

Farabisphilosophyisanai^lgamatm^f^o^ 

rndrhi'l.merefore.^ 

^.^alink^ntShigherexistentsandlowerones ..Th^ 

rnlld^L^^r^^^S^helumanintellectas-Ha^^^^ 

Ahsas) inwhichmanandananimalaresame Thenhedefines al-AqlbU-al-Mall^ 

which’is the intellect responsible for providing i^^Ts^AWract 

senseexperimentsandmaterially-orientedsciences. Aql-Bilal-Fal istheAbstra 
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Universal Inlellcct which is a gift from the Active Intellect (al-Aql al-Faal) or Di\inc 

intellect .orthe permanent examination fromlhefirstbeingorfrom God. Man reaches 

to this stage of intellect by full preparations and patient ceaseless efforts to arrive at 
^the highest degrees of knowledge from physics, mathematics to theology And some 
times intellect reaches to this stage by revelation and intuition as the prophets and the 
saints do. In this way prophecy and philosophy are the two ways to God. one 
instruction and teaching and the second by revelation or inspiration (Ilham). 36/ 

4 

Farabi classifies the intellect into practical intellect which deduces what should 
bedone. and theoretical intellect which helps the soul to atlainits perfection. The latter 
is again classified into material, habitual .and acquired as mentioned earlier. 37/ 


The material intellect. orthe potential intellect is the soul, or isa part of the soul, 
or a faculty having the power of abstracting and apprehending the quiddity ofbeings. 
It is. like a material on which the forms of being are imprinted, just like wax which 
becomes one with the inscriptions carved on it. These inscriptions are nothing but 
perceptions and intelligibles Thus, the intelligible exists in potentiality in sensible 
things, and when it is abstracted from the senses, it exists in the mind in actual ity. 38/ 
The intellect in act, or the habitual intellect as it is sometimes called, isoneofthc levels 
ofanumberofintclligibles; it isintellectinaction with regard to what itpcrccives. and 
.intellect in potency with regard what it has not yet perceived The intelligibles 
themselves exist in potency in the sensibles. Once they arc stripped of them, they 
become intelligibles in action. Andonce man has attained to this level of the intellect 
inaction, he can comprehend himself. Thiskindof comprehension has no relation with 
the external world: it is a mental, abstract comprehension. 39/ 


Once the Intellect becomes capable of comprehending abstractions, it is raised 
again to a higher level, that of acquired intellect, or the level where human intellect 

becomes disposed to conceive abstract forms which have no connection with 
matter.40/ 


The difference between this rational conception and sense-perception is that the 
former isa kind of intuitionand inspiration; or in other words, it is a land of immediate 
apprehension. This is the noblest level of human apprehension, and it is reached only 
by the few and the select who attain to the level of acquired intellect, where the hidden 

is unveiled, andcomeindirect communion with theworldof the scparaieintelligenccs.41/ 


Thu^ the intellect is capable of rising gradually from intellect in potency to 
intellect in acUon and finally to acquired intellect. The intellect in potency is just a 
^iver of sensible forms .intellect in action retains the intelligibles and comprehends 
•we concepts. The acquired intellect rises to the level of communion, ecstasy, and 
inspirauon. Conceptsareofdiffcrent levels: Originally, they are intelUgibles in potency 

exmingininattCTonccabstractedfTommatter.they'becomeintclIlgiblcsinacuon.Stiil 

higher are the abstract forms which can never exist in matter. 


The theory of the intellect and the soul of the spheres such as taught by al-Farabi 
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and some other Muslim philosophers seems very much like a myth to a modem student 
of philosophy. 

Even Ghazzali considers this theory of the intellects and the souls of the spheres^ 
to be a mere conjecture and wild guess-work, when he says:- 


“ All you have said here isarbitraiy reasoning. To be more exact it is darkness piled 
upon darkness. If some one says that he saw things of this kind in a dream ,it will be 
inferred that he was suffering from some disease. Or if such things are introduced in 
the discussion of the problems of Fiqh-the only place where conjecture is the ultimate 
end -it will be said that these things are wild guess -work which does not raise even 
a presumption as to its validity." 42/ 

It was the initial stage of interaction between Greek philosophy and Muslim 
thought which led people like al-Farabi to attempt an accord between religion and 
philosophy. But as a matter offact, there was no possibility of accord between Islamic 
monotheism and the duality in the Greek philosophy. It seems likely that there was 
someimpact ofJudaism. Christianity, Neo-Platonism on these philosophers, which led 

(hem to this accord. 


By the theoty of ten Intelligences. Farabi tries to show the relation between one 
and many i.e. God and the Universe. Here Farabi employed a kind of emanation t(y 
c.xplain this problem. He holds that from the Necessary one flows or emanates only one 
either by virtue of its self -knowledge and goodness. This eminent is the first 
intelligence Thus knowledge equals creation, for it is enough for a thing to be 
conceived in order to exist. The first intelligence is possible by itself, necessary' by an 
other, and it thinks the one as well as itself It is one in itself, and many by virtue of these 
considerations. From this point al-Farabi starts the first step towards multiplicity. From 
thinking by first intelligence of the one flows another intelligence. By virtue of its 
thinking of itself as possible in itself flow the matter and form of the “first heaven 
because every sphere has its specific form which is its soul. In this way. the chain of 
emanations goes on so as to complete the ten intelligences, and nine spheresand their 
nine souls. The tenth and last intelligence, oragent intelligent, is t^hat Sovems 

the sublunary world FromthisinteUigenceflowthehumansoulsandthefourelements. 


44/ 

These intelligences and souls are hierarchical The first intellUence in this 

hierarchy is the most transcendent, and then follow the souls 

the spheres themselves. The last in order is the earth and the world of matter; which 
falls in the fourth rank. 45/ k 

The numberof intelligencesis ten consistingofthe first intelligence andthe nine 
intelligences ofthe plantsand spheres, because al-Farabi adopts the same theones as 
held by the Greek astronomers and others especially by Ptolomy according to whorn 
the cosmos is constituted of nine encircling spheres all of which move eternally and 

circularly around theeaith.Inielligencesand souls are theoriginatorsofthis movement. 
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Ever)' sphere has its own intelligence and soul. The tenth intelligence manages the 

affairsoftheterrcstnalworld. Thesoulistheimmcdiatemoverofsphere. However, it 

acquires its power from the intelligence, it moves through its desire for the inlelligencc 
and pursuit of perfection moves its sphere. Thus .its desire is the source of its 
mo\ emeni. Intelligence in its turn is in a state of perpetual desire. The lower desires 
the higher and all desire the one which is considered the prime Mover although it is 
immovable. 46/ 

From the tenth intelligence flow s the pnme matter, or hyle. which is the origin of 
the four elements, and from the same intelligence flow ihedifTerent forms which unite 
with the hyle to produce bodies. The terrestrial w orldisonlyaseriesofdiffcrcnlkinds 
of forms united with -matter, or separated from it. Generation is the result of the unity 
of form and matter, and corruption is the result of their separation. The movement of 
the Sun produces hotness and coldness necessary for change. All the separate 
intelligences provide the movements appropriate to the terrestrial world. In this way 
physics is fused with cosmologv' and the terrestrial world is subjected to the heavenly 
world. 47/ 

Al-Farabi solves the problem of movement and change through the doctrine of 
the ten intelligences. He has made use of the same theory in this attempt at solving the 
problem of theone and the man>'. and in his reconciliation of the traditional Aristotelian 
theory of matter and the Islamic doctrine of creation. A Matter is as old as the ten 
intelligences, but it is created because it has emanated from the agent intelligence. To 
vindicate the unity of God, al-Farabi has resorted to the mediaev’ of these ten 
intelligences between God and the terrestrial world. 48/ 

Some of the elements of the theory of the Ten Intelligences can be traced to the 

different sources they have been derived from. Its astronomical aspect is closely 

identical with Anstotle’s interpretation of the movement of the spheres. The theory 

of Emanation has been borrowed from Plotinus and the school of Alexandria. But in 

its entirety, it is a Farabian theoiy, dictated and formulated by his desire for showing 

the unity of truth and his method of grouping and synthesis. He reconciles Plato and 

Aristotle and religion and philosophy. This theory met with some success among the 

philosophers of the East and those of the west in the Middle Ages. Yet reconciliation 

necessitates, from one side or the other, some concessions; and if it pleases some. 

others are sure to resent it. Hence, this theory has been fervently embraced by Ibn Sina 

who has given it a concise and elaborate exposition, while Ghazzali is loud in 

denouncing it. Among the Jewish scholars, Ibn Gabriol does not give it even the 

slightest notice, while Maimonides enthusiastically subscribed to it. And in spite of 

-^he objeaions of ChrisUan scholars to this theory, it has always elicited their respect 
and esteem. 49/ ' 

While talkingabout Farabi’s viewson Intelligences, one has lodcal with his views 

onhumansoulaswell. Accordingioal-Farabimaniscomposedoftwoprinciples body 

and soul Body is composed of parts, is limited by space and is measurabloand 
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divisible, while swil is beyond such bodily qualities. The fonner is a product of the 
created world, while the latter belongs to the last separate intellect of the Supersensible 
world. The spirituality of the soul is demonstrated by its specific functions which arc 
intellection and volition (moral). The operation of a being isaccording to the nature ^ 
of that being. Now. intellect and will at the higher levels feel at home only in the abstract 
and the spiritual, therefore, the soul itself must also be spiritual and independent of 
matter. 50/ 

The soul is that which gives completeness (Entelehia) to the existence of the body 
; but that which gives completeness to thee.xistence ofthe soul is the mind, or the spirit 
(aql). The spirit only is the real Man. 51/ 


From Greek epistemological and metaphysical theories, again, the Muslim 
philosophers acquired the idea of a radical dualism between bo<fy and mind, which 
under Greco Christian influences had also developed into an out and out ethical 
dualism between the material and the spiritual. This effected the Muslim philosopher's 
eschatological teaching very fundamentally. The philosopher al Farabi held that only 
the soul survived in an individual and. further, that only the souls of thinkers survived, 
undeveloped, minds being destroyed at death . 52/ 

But according to Saed Sheikh. al-Farabi’s views with regard to the immortality of i 

the human soul are rather doubtfiil. In his works we find passages both forandagainstje 

immorality. At one place he says > 

“ The only thing that survives the dissolution of the body is the active intellect . 
Now active intellect with al Farabi is something altogether different from the human 
soul, it is merely an impersonal principle. Hence al best this statement vouchsafes only 
the possibility of corporate immortality and leaves no scope for personal immortalit/. 
This stand point is confirmed by another passage which reads as follows:- 

“ Man’s supreme good in this life is to attain knowledge. But to say that man after 
death becomes a separate form is an old wive’s tale: for what ever is bom and dies is 


incapable ofbecoming immortal”. 

There isa curious passage in which al-Farabi speaks of this in the next world This 
passage occurs in his famous work alFazjlah .where he expimns that the 
the state on eaith is to make souls happy in the next world. The souls of the Mi/.ens 
belonging to the ideal city wouldassemble generation alter generation in *e neid world 
and their happiness would increase according to increase in their number. 53/ 

It is interesting to note that al-Farabi has no doctrine of the torture (shaqa) in life^ 
after death but only that of the bliss (sa’adah). 54/ 


The passage assumes that the each soul would be endowed with individu^ 

feelingsinthelifehereafter. The assumption is reiteratedinolhersimilar passages such 
as Afterdeath thehuman soul will be unhappy accordingto its mentsordements. 55/ 
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But the feet lemains that although al-Farabi fully admits the eternal bliss or the 
paiuful suffering of the hereafter, yet he reduces thOT to spintual 
relationship with the body and natural properties, because the spint, not the body, is 

that which enjoys or suffers, is happy or unhappy 56/ 

This interprelationconformslo the Farabian tendency towards spiritualism 57/ 

The soul is governed by one of the intelligences, i.e. agent intelligence. 


At a place al-Farabi seems to believe in the createdness of soul when he says 

"The soul has a perceptive power, in one substance, and it is human no doubt 
It has various branches and organs spread out. it has been given by the giver of the 
forms, which it gets existence at its opportune time; from the bod>' or something 1 ike 

body”. 58/ 


At other place Farabi says. the existence of soul is not possible before body, as 
was said by Plato, nor is transfer of souls possible from one body to other body as was 
believed by the upholders of transmigration of soul theory. 59/ 


In this way Muslim philosophers denied the doctrine of eternity of souls and 
opposed Plato in this respect, though they believed in its resurrection and permanence. 
Ibn Tufayl blames that al-Farabi was confused about eternity of soul, and he says that 
^ al-Farabi seems lobe inclinedtowards its annihilation, and he says that if this doctrine 
gets hold of minds of common masses, people will not find any difference between 
vicesand virtues. Goodandbad. which will leadto fatal consequences anddisaster.60/ 


Logic is one of the important subject in which we find that al-Farabi has developed 
a very comprehensive system. Farabi denominated purity of soul the condition and 
fruit of all philosophizing, and he demanded loveof truth even though it shouldopposc 
Aristotle. According to Farabi the judgment is to be trained by means of Geometry and 
logic for the study of physical and mental science. According to DeBoer. Farabi pays 
little heed to the separate branches of stuefy. his powers are concentrated on logic. 
Metaphysics, and the principles of physics. 61/ 


The logic of Farabi is not a mere analysis of scientific thinking ;it contains in 
addition many remarks on grammar, and discussions on the theory of knowledge. 
While grammar is limited to the Language of one people, logic, on the other hand, has 
toregulatetheexpression in languageofthe aggregate intelligence of mankind. From 
the simplest elements of speech it must advance to the most complex, from the word 
to the sentence, and on to discourse . 62/ 

Farabi showed special interest towards logic. He studied it first under Abi Bashr 
Matta Ibn Yunus, in Baghdad and latter on studied a portion of it from Yohuna bin 
Hailan in Harran. These teachers taught him logic to the extent that he became well 
conversant with it. He got fully acquainted with Aristotelian logic and mastered it al- 
Farabi surpassed all hisprederessorsand scholastics in the field of logic. It is for (hat 
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reason that Qa/i Saad says that He stole a march on all other philosophers in logical 
science and mastered this science to a full extent. He ex-plained its complexities and 
revealed its secrets and made access to it easier. He explained the ncccssarx' aspects 
and pre-requisites of logic ina veiy lucid and beautifully alluded expressions. 63/ 

Dr. Marhaba savs> 


'There is no doubt that al-Farabi understood Aristotelian logic in a most 
comprehensive manner. He took lead i n this sphere on all the scholars and thinkers of 
Islamanddisplayedexcellenceinhisresearchon logic. Hemadetheimplicitofthe Greek 
logicexpiicit. revealed its secrets, made its comprehension easier and it ison this basis 
that he was given the title of second teacher, Aristotle being the First". 64/ 


Thcrearc various reasons which indicate Farabi 'scxcellencein the field of logic. 
He did not confine his attention to the analysis of thought only, but extended its 
relation to grammar He said that Grammar can't entail the fuller understanding of 
ArabicLanguage Onthcolherhand Logical grammarcorrectsall the Languages and 
saves these from mistakes. It ison this basis that Farabi is led to deal with logic in a 
gradual manner. He starts from words, then compound sentences, then conditional 
statements, and this method is among the innovations of al-Farabi. 


Logic falls into two divisions, according as its subjects standrclatcdtoactuality 
; the first of these comprising ihcdoctnnc of Ideas and Definitions (TasawvNur). and 

the second oft he proofs(Tasdiq).ldcas.-with which were classed definitions .though 

in a mere Loose, outward Ju.xtaposition.- have in themselves no relation to actuality 
.that is tosay. they are neither true nor false Among ideas. Farabi recognizes here the 
simplest psychological forms, that is. both the representations of individual objects 
arising from sense- perception, and those ideas which have been stamped upon the 
mind from the first, such as the Nccessan .the Actual, thepossible Such representations 

and ideas arcimmedialely Certain A man's mind may be directed tothese.andhis soul 

made observant of them, but they cannot be demonstrated to him. nor can they be 
explained b>' deriving them from what is known, seeing that they are alread>' clear in 
themselves, and that too with the highest degree of certitude. 66/ But combining 
representations or ideas, judgments result, and these may be either true or false, o 
obtain a foundation for these judgments we have to go back through the processes 
of Inference and of proof to certain propositions originally conveyed to the 
understanding, immediately obvious, and admitting of farther confirmation. Su^ 
propositions. - the fundamental propositions or A.\ioms of all science, there must be 

for Mathematics. Metaphysics, and Ethics. 67/ 


j 


I 


Al-Farabi s studv of logic was not merely for the sake of study without a purpose^ ^ 
He rather devoted special attention to its real purport. He defines the real purpose of 
lopic in hi«; hnnk Ihsaul al Ulunt . When he savs.- 


If we ignore the real purpose of logic .we will not be able to separate truth from 
falsehood, as we will be not certain about its certitude and its being an authentic 
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argumentamountingloreal opinion, norcanvvebecerumabouttheMtu^^ 

ofa false argument. This is the real criterion for remaimng established in one beliefs 
and opinion against the dictates of probability”. 68/ 

Farabi has many books andcommentan which deal with logic, but most of these 
are lost Only few books are still extant and most important among all these books is 
al- Farabi’s commentaries on ICitabul al Ibarah of Aristotle. There are some other 

chapters and portions scattered in various of Farabi s books . such as A\-un-al .al 

Hikmah and Tahselilal Saadat etc. etc. 69/ 

There are various sayings of al-Farabi which indicate the aims and objectives of 
logic, 

Al-Farabi holdsthat" the art oflogicgives. ingeneral, the rules which, if followed 
can correct the mind and direct man to the right way to truth away from the pitfalls of 
error ” 70/ 


According to al-Farabi, in the intelligibles there are such items which can never 
be disproved by reason as these are found b\’ human nature very true and certain in 
their own right. For example, the total is more than a part, all the three numbers arc 
individual numbers. In order to reach to certainty a man has to dcpendon the principles 
of logic. 71/ 

With Aristotle, Logic is primarily a method to arrive at the truth but with al-Farabi 
it is method as well as the truth itself Al-Farabi presupposes inseparability betw een 
logic and ontolog>'. What is true of thought is true of reality. Thus, unlike Aristotle.. 
Al- Farabi is a thorough going idealist. 72/ 


To al-Farabi .Logic stands in the same relation to intelligibles as grammar to words 
andprosody toverse.73/ Thepracticalandapplied aspects ofLogic .have been laid 
much emphasis by al-Farabi. He advocated that the intelligibles should be tested by 
its rules, as dimensions, volumes .and masses are by measurement. 74/ 


Logic helps in distinguishing truth from error and attaining the right way of 
thinking or in guiding other people along this way, it also indicates where to start our 
thought and how to conduct them necessarily to their final conclusions. 75/ 


According to al-Farabi. practice of rhetoric, and dialectical discourses, in 
geometry and arithmetic, canneverbea substitute for logic, in the same way as learning 
a considerable number of poems and speeches is of no avail to a man ignorant of 
grammar. 76/ The art of logic is not an urmeccssary ornament, because it can never 
be replaced by natural aptitude. 77/ 

Al-Farabi makesadifferenceberi\een grammar and logic, as grammar is concerned 
with words only, while as logic deals with meanings and is related to words in so far 
as they are the embodiments of meanings. Moreover, grammar is concerned with the 
laws of language, and languages are as diverse as people and races; but logic deals 
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with the human mind which is always the same anywhere and every where. 78/ 

The doctrine of proof, which, starting from what is known and well -established 
we arrive ataknowledgeofsomethingformerly unknown, is, according toFarabi, logic, 
properly so called. 79/ 

The subject matter oflogic is its tc^icsin which the laws of intelligiblesare studied. 
They are classified under eight heads. (1) Categories ( Leading to concepts) 2) 
Interpretation. 80/First Analytics (Inference). According to DeBoer, Acquaintance 
with these three topics, i.e. the categories, and with their synthesis in Judgment 
(Hermeneutics) and in inference (First Analytics) furnishes only the introduction 
thereto. And in the proof-doctrine thechiefpointistoasceitainthe Norms orprinci]rfes 
of a universally valid and necessary science, which philosophy has to be .Here the law 
of contradiction is looked upon as the highest of these principles, which law the 
truth or necessity of a proposition, and the contrary, become known in one single 
cognitive act. From this point of view the platonic dichotomy is to be preferred, as a 
scientific method, to the Aristotelian Polytomy. And Farabi is not content with the 
formal side of the doctrine of proof That doctrine has to be more than a methodology 
which points out the right way to the truth. It must itself point out the truth, it must 
generate science. It not only deals with judgments as material for the syllogism, but 
it enquires also into the truth which they contain, with reference to the particular 
sciences concerned It is not a mere implement ,it is rather a constituent part of 
philosophy. 81/ 4. Second Analytics, 5. Topics 6. Sophistics 7. Rhetorics, and 8. 
Poetics. 82/ 

As we have seen ,. the theory of proof terminates in necessary knowledge, 
corresponding to necessary existence. But besides this there is the great province of 
the possible, from which we can gain only a probaWe knowledge. The different degrees 
then of probability, or the modes in which we attain to a knowledge of the possible, 
are discussed in the Tonics , and with them are associated Sophistic, Rhetoric and 
Poetics. In other connections these last three subjects are mainly concern^ with 
practical aims, but in Farabi s hands they are combined with theTopics intoadialectic 
of the seeming. He proceeds to say that true science can be built up only ^ 
necessary propositions of the second Analytics, but that probability shac^ off into 
the mere phantom of tmth, from the topical ordialectical judpnents down to the po^ical 
Thus poetry stands at the very bottom of the scale, being in Farabi s opinion a lying 
and immoral absurdity. 83/ 

It is obvious that al-Farabi follows in the fool steps of Aristotle, although he 
considers rhetorics and poetics as branches of logic. 

Al-Farabi laid down the basis for the division of reasoning. The reasoning is 
demonstrative ifit leadstocertainty: ilisdialcctical if it leads toasemblanceofccrtiUKfc 
through good intention; it is sophistical if it leads to a semblance of certitude throu^ 
bad intentions and falsity, it is rhetorical ifit leads to a probable opinion, and it is 
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that the wav of addressing any group of people should be adapted ^ ^ 
of their understanding, and thus, to use demonstrative syllogisms when addressing 

the populace and the masses is absurd. 85/ 


If wctake a general survcyof Farabi’S system, itexhibils itself as afairly consistent 

spiritualism, or to be more precise, - InteUectualism. The corporeal. - that which appe^s 
to the senses, - as it originates in the imagination of the spirit, might be designated 

aconfused presentation”Theontylrucexistenceisspirit, although itassumcs various 

degrees. God alone is entirely unmixed and pure spirit. while those spirits, which 
eternally proceed from Him, already have in them the element of plurality. 

Farabi speaks of prophecy as if it represented the highest stage of human 
knowledge and action, but that cannot be his real view, as it is not the logical 
consequence of his theoretical philosophy .According to it everything prophetic - in 
dream . vision, revelation and so on belongs to the spheres of the Imagination or 
A rqjicscntation, and thus. Farabi takesan intermediate position between sense perception 

and pure Rational knowledge. Although in his Etlncs and politics, he attaches a high 
educational importance to religion, it is always regarded as infenor in absolute worth 
to knowledge acquired through pure reason. 

/According to aNFarabi from theone, the first cause, ten intelligences proceed from 
which the two worlds of heaven and earth have flowed. His spheres are moved by the 
managing intelligences, and nature with its generation and corruption is subjected to 
these . The soul is governed by one of these intelligences which is the agent 
intelligence. Politics and ethics arc not exception, for happiness pursued by mcnisbut 
the communion with the celestial world. His ‘’Model city" only aims at this end. 


Al-Farabi so frilly believers in causality and determinism that he refers to causes 
even from those effects which have no apparent causes. 


It was in response with his views on causation and other issues that he invoked 
adevastatingcriticismfromGha77ali. 
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CHAPTER-4 

PHILOSOPHY OF IBN SINA 


Abu Alial - Hosain Ibn Abdallah Ibn Sina, Avicenna 1/wasbomat Asphan in 

the neighborhood of Bokhara 2/ in the year 980. of a family connected with the public 
serv ice. His father ruled a citv known as Kaharamaitan. 3/ He received his early 
educational home. He studied philosophy and medicine in Bokhara. He was seventeen 
years old when he had the good fortune to cure the prince. Nukh ibn Mansur, and to 
obtain the privilege of access to his libran. 4/ He ventured his fortunes in the political 
workingofthc smaller stale. He wanderedon from court locourt at onetime employed 
in State Administration, at another as a teacher and author until he became Vizier of 

Shams Addaula in Aspahan, And at last, having returned to Hamadan, which Ala 
Addaula had conquered he died there in 1037 at the age of 57.5/ 

According to George Sarton. he is the most famous scientist and philosopher ^ 
of Islam and one of the greatest of all races, places and limes. 6/ 

There is no doubt that the impact of Ibn Sina was veiydeepon the philosophers 
especially on European phllosophersasthecommentalorof Anstolle s works. But Ibn 
Sina w as not only a commentator, but also a free thinker. who denied to remain confined 
to the blind following of Aristoteiianism. He rather harnessed in his system all the 
positive aspects of other thought systems as well, and combined Greek sciences with 
oriental wisdom in a very selective and qualified manner. 

It is for the same reason that in several problems he seems to be very close to Plato 
than to Aristotle, for which he was accused by St. Aquinas lobe inclined towards the 
philosophy of Academy. But there is no doubt that although Ibn Sina constructed lus 
philosophical sv stem on platonic grounds, still the pillars of the system were originally 
^ripatctic. The thought of Ibn Sina and Plato though rooted in the same source, yet 

their systems flourished in different directions. 7/ 

In this wav Ibn Sina was. perhaps, the most important Islamic Philosopher. Besides 

beinRaprolificwriteronphilosophyandreligion,hewasacourtscholarandphysician, 

an active politician .a civil administrator, and the writer of medical texts which were y 
standard works in Europe up to the seventeenth century^Of his 
hundred works the rivo most important are the philosophic encycl^a 
Shifa (The book of Healing), the bulk of which was known to late medieval thinkers, 

^n abridgment of it. j OtabalNajat (The book of Salvation). 8/ 

Before we can discuss Ibn Sina’s philosophy of mind and his epistemology etc. 
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etc. It will be necessary to outline the sN Stem within which it is elaborated, Ibn Sina 
regarded himself asan Anstolelian, but his Anstotelianism. as was said earlier like that 
of both his predecessors and successors, was influenced by the pressure of religious 

considerationsandb>'thefactthatthe Aristotle transmiticdtohimhadbecome colored 

^ b\' Stoic and Neoplatonic elemenls.The modifications in Aristotle are e\ ident in Ibn 
Sina's notion of God, his doctrine of creation, and his cosmolog)- He describes God 
not only as an eternal, unchanging, immaterial Unmoved Mover, but also as a being 
whose existence is necessary because his essence is identical with his being, as the 
Onew'hoisindisisible, asTrue Perfection, as Pure Benevolence, and asa continuously 
active agent intellect who. b> emanation, creates the cosmos and all that is in it. Since 
intellectandwillare identical inapurcinlelligencc. Godcancreatc simply by thinking. 
When he contemplates himself he automatically generates the first created being 
which is. because it stems from him, a pure intelligence. 

The first created intelligence, too. can create b>' contemplation, but since it is finite 
intelligence it can contemplate and create in different ways. In contemplating God. it 
creates the second Intelligence in contemplating its own essence and in knowing that 
it is a contingent being characterized Ity potentiality, it creates the bod\’ of the first 
celestial sphere, andcontemplaling itself and in knowing its existence as necessary in 
that it flows necessarily ftom God it generates the soul of the first celestial sphere 
Since the celestial sphere isattached toabod>'. it's soul is not a pure intelligence and 
^ therefore does not create, but it does seek to emulate the perfection of its creator, the 
First Intelligence. It does so by contemplating the intelligence and by perfecting its 
owTt body. Since the only change simple celestial matter can undergo, a change of 
position , the soul pierfects celestial matter by circular motion. Hence . the First 
Intelligence is the final cause ofboth the existence and motion of the first sphere. The 
Second Intelligence, by contemplating the first Intelligence and contemplating 
itself in the two fold manner, produces the Third Intelligence and the body and soul 
of the second celestial sphere, that containing the stars. In a similar manner, further 
intelligences and spheres are produced as the creative process works down through 
the spheres of Saturn. Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus ,Mercury and the Moon. The 
Tenth Intelligence does not produce a sphere but it does produce sublunar things by 
providing souls and forms and by uniting them with suitably disposed complexes of 
sublunar matter. These complexes of matter come about as the four Aristotelian 
elements combine and recombine under the influence of the celestial spheres The 
Tenth Intelligence is the Agent Intellect or Giverof Forms which looms so large in Ibn 

Sm s psychology and which provides a linkage between AristoUe's active intellect 
and the AcUve Intellect of the Scholastics. 

^SmaagreeswithAristoUeanddisagreeswiththetheologiansincIaimingthat 

this CTMtive process is not a temporal process and that it is not creation ex nihilof out 
01 nothing). Creation is not a temporal event since time is the measure of change and 
thus presupposes the existence of matter, and it is not a temporal process because a 
cause must be contemporaneous with its effect. Furthermore, creation is not ex nihilo 
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since form can only be printedon matter that is already available. Consequently, God, 
matter, the cosmos and creation itself are eternal. Things exist because God exists, 
because he contemplates Himself necessarily and because their existence flows 
directly or indirectly from thisconlemplation. In so far as it explains why things exist, 
the theory of emanation suggests a non temporal sequence of active, efficient cause > 
grounded in the supreme efficient cause, but it also suggests a hierarchy of essences 
following from one another in sequence. When God contemplates, Hisown essence 
He sees the network of implications that flowffomitandunlikeAristotle'sGod, knows 
the cosmos in detail. 9/ 


Aristotle. Proclus, AbuNasrFarabi. Abu AliSina etc. were such philosophers who 
believed that the Universe has a creator, who is Wajib-ul Wajudby His very Essence 
and the World, on the other hand is possible e.xistence by itself. The former is necessary 
but its Essence. not accidental preceded by non-existence (Adm). They meant by its 
createdness, that the origin of the world is God, and the world emanated from Him, and 
remains always dependent on Him. In this way God is eternal and the world quasi 
eternal. 


Accordi ng to Ibn Sina “ Ibdah” means that a thing has an existence which is related 
toother withoutany material form, meansor temporal relations. InthisSense“ Ibdah’ 
is the highest stage of creation and existence. 10/ 

In this sense. Ibn Sina employs two terms to explain his position. According to 
Ibn Sina what is preceded by nothingness is preceded in time as well, as there is a 
necessary relation between precedence in nothingness and precedence in time. For 
example Tawsi explains the same point in the commentary on Ibn Sina. 11/ 


Afteral-kinditheMuslimphilosophersamongthefollowersofAristotlegavetwo 
meanings to “Huduth” (createdness)and“Qudmm”etemity,lvt*eclaringtheformer 

as temporal and the latter non-tcmporal and said that the “ Ahadath-i-Zamani ( 
creation in time) is to create a thing from nothingness or creatio ex nihilo, but the 
‘ Ahadath-i- Ghari Zamani” (creation without time) is relatedto the bestowal of a thing 
of its existence without being in time. 12/ 


Athingaccordingtothisdefinitioniscreatedin its essence, eternal from tein^ral 

angle These philosophers assign double meaning to‘Qidm ^®*®"***^\*^^ . 

relltive, its time being earlier than the second one. which IS known as Al-Qadee 

Bil-Qiyas’. the second is the absolute Eternal Existent. 13/ 

Ibn Sina and others among the Peripatetics believed that Allah is the ^tor of 

theworldinthesenseofbeingbestowalofHisExistencenotmthemeaningofc^ 

ofa thingfrom nothingnessor non-entity as al-Kindi, Mutakallimeen and other MusUm 
Ihinkersbelieved. He called it “ Ifadah-tul-Wajud.” r 

Ibn Sina gives altogether different meaning to the terms like invention (Ibdah) 

creation (al-Khalq)etc. ForExample hesays‘khalq’ iscommonnounandisusedmtheir 
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sense of existence as such and also in the sense that how existence took its shape and 
form latter on. 

IbnSina'sviews influenced much subsequent philosophy Many, ifnoiallofthc 
later Christian philosophers appreciated the proof of God s existence from the 
^ existence of contingent things, the notion of God as an agent, the step in the direction 
of a suitable creation theory, the doctrine of intelligences as a foundation for a study 
of angles. God's knowledge of the world, and the identity of essence and existence in 
God but their sharp separation from other things. They objected to the eternity of the 
world, the denial of ex nihilo, the piecemeal emanation of the created world, the 
determinism and the doctrine of the agent intellect. 


Ibn Sina's reliance on Aristotle, and in particular on the Deanima. is evidenced 
from the beginning of his psycholog>’. when he classifies souls as vegetable, animal 
and human. The vegetable ischaracterizedby the facultiesof growth, reproduction and 
nutrition, the animal has in addition those of motion andpcrceptionand. the human 
being is completed by the faculty of reason. There are really two faculties of motion 
m the animal soul i.e a psychic one characterized b>' desire and anger which is inside 
motion towards objects which are away from them and the physical one that actually 
movesthebody by contractingand relaxing the muscles. There are fivee.xtemal senses, 
each operative when the form of the senses object is impressed on the physical sense 
organ For instance when light falls on an object it transmits an image through the 
transparent medium and this image is impressed on the vitreous humour of the eye 
where it is apprehended by the psychic faculty of sight. 

Ibn Sina’s analysis of the internal sense goes considerably beyond that of 
Aristotle, whodid not distinguish c.xplicitiy between interna! and externa! senses, and 
it anticipates in considerable detail that of the Scholastics. There arc five internal 
senses. Fantasy or common sense, representation imagination, the estimative sense 
and the recollective or retentive sense. These are unique faculties, each being 
associated with the different part of the brain, the common sense receives images 
transmitted to it by the five external senses, enabling us both to know that they differ 
from one another and to collate the data received from them The function of 
representation or sense memory is to preserve the data reccivedby theconimon sense 
An external sense, such as \ision, abstracu the form of a particular object from its 
m^ner. but it can do so only in the presence of the object seeing the form with all the 

dctemunaiionsimposeduponitbythatinatterandseeingiiasbeinginmauer Theform 

in representative faculty is still particular but it is not seen as being present in or 
presented by matter. The further abstraction makes memory possible. ImaginaUon is 

-iSr^ntmioIr* separate and combine the images preserved by 

The estimative faculty detects the intentions of animate things and the effects of 
first occurrence of such an insight such as the sheep's recognition that the skulking 
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wolf means it no good, the response is an instinctive one i n which the estimative sense 
operates on the images of common sense or representation to abstract the intention 
Later it also seems to work by association, for after sense memory has past correlations 
of certain sort ofvisual data, say, with subsequent pain, the occurrence of such a visual 
data will trigger the associated image of pain in the imagination and the sense will then r 
note the evil of that object. 


Ibn Sina and the Scholastics note that intentions are not the objects of any other 
five external senses, yet they insist, without explaining how it is possible that 
intentions can be grasped only by attending to the image of common sense or 
representation. The intentions are particulars but since they are sensible , our 
apprehending them marks a yet higher degree of abstractions for here we are 
abstracting an immaterial thing fix>m a material thing in which it exists accidently. Ibn 
Sina also points out that non cognitive judgment is involved here and that this is the 
supreme judging faculty in the animal,further more, it is the function of this faculty to 
guide the two motive faculties, the function of the recollective or retentive faculty is 
to retain the judgments or insights of the estimative faculty just as the representative 
retains the images of sensible things. 14/ 


The apprehensions of pjarticularsoccursonly through bodily organs, fora spiatial 
thing can be present only to another spatial thing. This is so even in the case of faculty 
of imagination, representation, estimation, despite the fact that they operate in tlw 
physical absence of the object. This point may be shown thus imagine two squar^ 
of exactly the same size but separated from each other, and then ask yourself how it 
is possible for there to be too separate squares. Since the difference cannot be 
accounted for as a difference of form, it must be the consequence of the same form 

beingmanifestedintwodifferentplaces. That isthere must be twoimagesimpr^sed 

on the different areas of the middle ventricle of the brain, which is the physical seat 
of the psychic faculty of imaginaUon. The point is a general one 
features of our imaginary can be accounted for only if form perceived^ the faculty 
is at the same Ume form manifested in matter. This line of reasomng. which do^ not 
appear in Aristotle, influenced the Scholastics and reappears quite expliaUy 

Descartes. 15/ 


Reason is divided into practical and theoradc Jacnlti« f*' 

tyranny is wrong . uyuiB - 7 , f anuetite such responses as shame and 
behaviour and produces m the faculty 01 appemc 


laughter. 16/ 

^etl.t»raticfac^.-^^— 

^eThl'^s ton its^ and “Things eqnal to a tord are e<^l to ok 

another” or it n^ perfect its potentiality by grasping the second^ pnnciples as weU. 

an^lhus be inapoationto think withoutthe further acquisiUonofanyotherprmap^ 
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These are the various degrees of the Potential Intellect. Finally, the intellect may 
actually think, exercising the capacities it has perfected at the prior stage. It is then 
called the Actual or Acquired Intellect. As we shall see later, this last state is not 
attained unless the Potential intellect is activated by the Agent Intellect, the Tenth 
Intelligence. 

In order to achieve its end of contemplating pure forms, theoretic reason must 
complete the process of abstracting forms from matter, a process alread>- initiated b>' 
the external and internal senses. That is it must turn to the imagination, to the images 
of particular objects, and. through the agency of the Agent Intellect, grasp the forms 
appearing there free of all the materially imposed determinations they' still exhibit. This 
process of abstraaion can be by-passed only by highly gifred individuals, such as the 
prophets, whose intellects are illuminated directly by the Agent Intellect the Giver of 
Forms. Reason recognizes that these pure forms could be manifested m many particular 
cases, so it regards them as universals; but it also sees that these forms need not have 
been manifested at all. and therefore that they are, themselves, neither particular nor 
universal. 

Though he departs from Aristotle in holding that a form is not restricted to its 
occurrence in matter. Abu All Sina is not quite a Platonic realist, for he docs not admit 
ihata form can exist or subsist itself He introduces the famous doctrine of ante rem, 
A in rebus, and post rem. a doctrine accepted later by Aquinas and others as the solution 
to the problem of universals. The essences are ante rem in so far as they are the 
exemplars in the Giver of Forms, in rebus in sofar as they are manifested in sensible 
objects, and post rem in sofar as they are grasped free of material considerations by 
the human intellect. 

Knowledge involves the discovery of necessary relations between universals. 
relations noted directly by intuition, which is a kind of illumination, or established 
indirectly by syllogistic reasoning. While his model seems to be that of a body of 
knowledgederived by reason along from universalsandsclf evident truths. IbnSina 
thus points out that much of our knowledge about the world, though certain. is based 
partly on experience. Having noted the constant conjunction between things such as 
man and rationality, and day and being light, and constant disjunctions such as its 
not being both day and night we cannot avoid concluding that the noted constancy 
reveals a necessary conjunction or disjunction. Thus we are forced to acknowledge 
necessary truths about the world, truths such as "Man is rational” " If it is a day then 
it is light , and“Either it is day or it is night”. But apart from this sort of assistance and 
the assistance of the internal senses as providers of data, the intellect does not need 
◄Iheassistanceofthebody. Itdoesnotoperatethroughaphysical organ, for it can know 

ilMlfand sight is disruptedl^adazzlinglight.FuTthermore,asisrequiredbyafaculty 

that apprehends fwre forms, it is an immateria] faculty. 18/ 

In defending his view that the soul is an immaterial substance, Ibn Sina invokes 
his famous “ man is the void" argument. Suppose, he says, that a man is created in a 
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void and suppose that his feet, hands and other physical parts are separated from him 
in such a way that he has no sensation of an external world and no experience of his 
body ; nevertheless, he would still be conscious of himself Consequently the self he 
is conscious of must be an immaterial thing. Furthermore, since he can think of himself * 
without thinking that he has a body, havinga body is not essential to beinga self and 
therefore is excluded from the nature of the self. That is to say, the immaterial self exists 
in its own right independently of other things and is therefore a substance. If it is 
associated with a botfy. the association is accidental. The soul is and is an entelechy 
because it governs and guides the body, but it is no more the form of the body than 
the pilot is the form of the ship. 

The soul did not exist prior to the existence of its body for if there were a number 
of pre-existing souls, they would have to differ from one another. To do so it is 
impossible since they would not differ in form nor would they be individuated by 
matter. If there were one pre-existing soul it would have to be shared by all men- an 
absurd idea. Therefore the individual soul is created when there is body suitable for 
it. By binding itself closely to its body the soul is influenced permanently by the 
peculiar nature of the body and the particular events that be fall it. Since the soul is 
simple substance it survives the death of the botfy, carrying over into the hereafter the 
individualit>’ it has acquired. 

In these various respects, Ibn Sina departed from the Aristotel ian view of the soul ^ 
in order to satisfy the requirements of theology. Thus the later Jewish and Christian 
philosophers welcomed his guidance when they encountered Aristotle. There is also 
a remarkable coincidence between Ibn Sina’s position and arguments and those of 
Descartes. The influenceof the " man in the void” argument is particularly evident. 19/ 

To complete the survey of Ibn Sina’s psychology, one must consider the 
relationship between the human intellect and the active intellect. The human intellect 
does not achieve its highest status. that of apprehending universals and the relations 
between them, unless it is activated by the tenth Intelligence, which is Active Intellect 
or Giver of Forms. Ibn Sina describes the Active Intellect as radiating a power which 
illuminates as the potentially intelligible but actuaUy sensible forms of ima^i^tion, 
thereby making them intelligible and thus present to a suitably prepared rmnd. In this 
way our potential intellect becomes an actual or acquired intell^ in this process, 
images are important for two reasons. First, we must abstract the form froni an image 
of the object if we are to grasp the form as the form of an object, and ^ond, we mu^ 
compare where the divine illumination is able to enlighten it. It is to be noted that the 
Active Intellect, not the human intellect, abstracts the intelligible form fromlhe image^ 

inthe imagination. ThegiverofFormsisevincedfurlherby the factthatsince we have^ 

not intellectual memory wemust re-establish contact with it every time we think L^er, 
Thomas Aquinas and others referred to Ibn Sina’s Active Intellect and insisted on 
fragmenting it into individual active intellects occurring as faculties of indmdua 
human souls, thus making man himself responsible for the activating of his potential 
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intellect Theyalsofeared,thoughIbnSinahimselfdidnot,thatasIongasweallshared 

thesame Active InieUect personal immortality wasjeopardized. Also, they muoduced 
mtellectual memory and insisted that when intellecUon occurs the knower and the 

^ known become one. 

Since the human intellect is able to contact the Giver of Forms more easily on 
subsequent occasions, it is able to perfect itself approaching the ideal of constant 

contemplation oftheforms. By thus emulatingtheGiverof forms, which contains all 

intelligible forms, the soul prepares itself to enjoy a higher, a more worthy status when 
it leaves the body. Insofar as it istheemulatedintelligence. the Giver ofForms isa final 
and formal cause as well as an agent, and insofar as it functions in these ways i t bri ngs 
the human soul into the sequence of efficient, formal and final causes that stem from 
and culminate in God. 

Besides influencing later Jewish and Christian philosophers in the various ways 
already indicated. Ibn Sina had a great influence onthe workof Ibn Rushd, the other 
great Islamic philosopher. Anyone interested in a critical but sympathetic evaluation 
of Ibn Sina should turn to Ibn Rushd. 20/ 

Thus .accordingto Ibn Sina, Godistheetemal.unmovedFirst Mover, whoexists 
necessarily by His own nature and who eternally generates the first created being, a 
^ pure intelligence, by a creative act of thought. 

The First Intelligence creates the Second Intelligence and also the first celestial 
sphere and its soul .the second intelligence produces the third intelligence and the 
second celestial sphere, the process continues to the Tenth Intelligence, the giver of 
forms. 

According to Ibn Sina. Souls are vegetable, animal and human; the human soul 
ischaracterizedby the facultiesof growth reproduction, nutrition, motion, perception 
and reason. Moreover, There are five external senses and five internal senses; the 
internal senses are common sense, representation, imagination, estimation and 
recollection. 

Furthermore, reason has two faculties, the practical and the theoretic ; the 
theoretic faculty may develope to the stage of aaual intellect as activated by Tenth 
Intelligence, knowledge then consists of discovering the necessary relations between 
universals. 

Theabovediscussion about thepsychologyof Ibn Sina includes some rudimentary 
detailsof Ibn Sina’s metaphysics and epistemology as well. Therefore let us see in some 
^ more detail his views on being, God’s knowledge of particulars and his concept of the 
eternity of the world. Moreoverthis discussion is very important because, Ghazzali has 
mainly objected to these views of Ibn Sina in his rd^uttal against philosophers. 

The metaphysics .or the first philosophy concerned with the study of being ( 
Wajud). Ibn Sina regards the doctrine ofbeing as the basic doctrine in his metaphysics. 
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llislhe doarine which illustrales the docihneof the creator( the principleof existence) 
and the creation (the existents). In this regard, he says 

And the required know ledge of this kind is ‘ the First philosophy’ for it is the 
knowledge which it is mainly concerned with ‘being’. It is the First case and the first 
subject in general. And it is the being and the one. And it is also the wisdom which 
IS superior to other know ledge. It is superior and certain. And by its superiority it is 
the knowledge about God and causes after Him. And it is the wisdom of the remote 
senses of the universe " 22/ Ibn Sina is famous for his Doctrine of Being’ .He is 
characterized as The philosopher of Being*. The stuc^ of Being , being the most 
fundamental subject in metaphysics according to Ibn Sina, isunderling in his important 
books. For example He says > 

“ It will become clear to you through an intimation that we havea way for providing 
the First principle. not b>’ way of inference from sensible things but through Universal 
rational premises that makes it necessary that there must be for existence a principle 
that is necessary in its existence, that make it possible for (this principle) to be in any 
respect multiple, and that make it necessary it must be the principle ofthe whole (of 
existence) and that the whole proceeds from Hrm according to the order possessed by 
the whole” 23/ 

The doctrine ofbeing is aimed at demonstration; the process of eternal existence j 
of the Universe from the First Being, which Ibn Sina termed as emanation. In order to 
illustrate this process, Ibn Sina develops the distinction ofbeing. He divided beings 
into three categories. ‘The Necessary Being' (Wajibal Wajud)The possible Being 
(mumkin al - Wujud); and ‘The impossible Being ‘ (mumtani al -wajud). Regarding the 
first two categories, he explains > 

“We say; Things which are i ncluded in existence can be divided in the mind into 
two (kinds). One of these is that which .it is considered in itself, does not have its 
existence by necessity. And it is clear that its existence is also not impossible, for if 
its existence were impossible, it would not be included in existence. This thing is in 

thedomainofpossibility. The other of these is that which, when it is considered in 

itself, has its existence by necessity” 24/ 

In TIvun-al-Hikmah 25/]bn Sina explains that the Necessary Being isM existrace 
when considered in itself, does not have its existence by necessity. Itis obvious that, 
one ofthe aspects which makes a being necessary and possible in Ibn Sma s se^ 
is the state of its coming into existence. If its coming into existence is in the possible 

state ihenitiscalled ‘ThepossibleBeing.’Ontheotherhand.abeingwhoseexisl^ce 

is of necessity cannot be conceived as having the possibility of nonexistence ;for it > 
. the state of non- existence or even the hypothetical supposition of non- existence is 

impossible (muhal). Therefore, theexistenceof‘the NecessaryBeingis'necessary 

'(daruri), as in the above position or ‘ continuous (da’imi). 

If the existence of a being is made possible by a cause , it is a possible Being m 
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.ts essence (mumkin al - wajud bi dhaUhi); but if the existence of a being is not the 
result of any cause, it is a Necessary Being in its essence (wajib al- wajud bi dhatihi.) 
Regarding these two categones of necessary being in terms cf cause , Ibn Sina 

^ mentions 

"We say that whose existence is necessary being by its essence does not have 
a cause, while that whose existence is possible by its essence does have a cause 
Further, that whose existence is necessary by its essence is necessary in respects to 
existence in all of its aspects. Again, it is not possible that the existence of that whose 
existence is necessary is co-equal with another existence so that each of them is equal 
with the another in respect to the necessity of existence and (so that) both necessarily 
accompiany each other.” 26/ 

It appears that Necessary Being b>' its essence or the first, according to Ibn Sina, 

does not have thecauseforitsexistenceeither external or internal. Thedenial of external 

cause is obvious since Necessary by its essence is the First cause of all existents and 
there is no cause superior and prior to it. His denial of internal cause is derived from 
his conception of the Necessary Being by its essence itself. 

The First or the Necessary Being, according to Ibn Sina. is neither a body nor in 
body, it is not an accident, neither form nor matter. Furthermore, its nature is 
^ unchangeable, its essence andexistenceare inseparable. The First is a simple (basit), 
as well as a pure Being. It is one (wahid). In this respect, Ibn Sina states that: 

"We have made clear before, that the Necessary Being by its essence (The First) 
is one, and it is not body and not in body and not composed in any respect. And, 
therefore all other existents exist from it. It is not possible for it to have a principle for 
its existence in any respect." 27/ 

For Ibn Sina. his non-accidental concept of the First is stated as follows: 

"And it is clear that it (The First) is not an accident, for an accident exists in 
substratum, and the substratum is prior to it. And it is not possible for it toexist without 
a substratum. And we have mentioned that the Necessary Being (The First) has no 
cause for its existence." 28/ 

According to Ibn Sina the ‘Necessary Being' is unchangeable. He says 

"And it isalsoclear. from the negation of the susceptible cause, that it is impossible 
forthe Necessary Being tobe changeable, for change means the removal of an attribute 
and its replacement by another. ( This implies that) it would then be in a state of 
^ potenUality cither to be removed or to be replaced This is impossible." 29/ 

Furthermore, the First is not divisible into elements like genus , species and 
difference. All other existents are subjea to such divisions. Ibn Sina says:- 

"Necessary Being has nothing in common with the quiddity of anything, because 
every quiddity belonging to what is not itself, postulates the possibility of being. 
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Therefore, Necessary Being does not share a generic or a specific idea with any other 
Being; Hence, it does not need to be distinguished by an idea of a difference, specific 
or accident.” 30/ 

According to Ibn Sina the Universal knowledge pertains to the Existence of the 
Absolute Being and leads us to the grounds wherefrom whole knowledge stems about 
the particulars. Therefore his system seems based on deduction than on induction. 

Ibn Sina has explained the stages, grades of the being and existence, apart from 
showing its original roots and their inter-relationships . Wajib-ul - al-wujud is a 
necessary Existence, while as possible Existence ( Mumkin-ul - al- wujud) is not 
necessary. 31/ 

‘ Wajilvul al- Wujud' has two meanings ,first is necessary from theessence point 
of view, and second, when existence is conditioned by some other thing possible, 
existence is that which is accepted as determined by its essence. Ibn Sina regards it 
as a necessary by other not by itself 

The necessary being is that in which there is not possibility of the possible 
meaning, i.e. Allah. 

The possible in itself is that in which there is no possibility of necessity. It is a , 
potential existence. The necessary by other is possible in itself, the existence in cause ^ 
has a cause outside from it, and these are the existences of the realms of earth and 
heavens. 32/ 

Ibn Sina’s whole philosophy stands on the difference he made between Necessary 
and possible existences. He took this starting point of his philosophy from al -Farabi 
and made it an important aspect of his own philosophy. Ibn Sina, while explaining the 
meaning of Necessary and possible says that Wajib-ul-al Wujud is essentially 
necessary in itself while as possible is not i.e. it is not necessary in its exisienceor non 
existertce. 33/ 

Imam Razi says that philosophers believed that the world is eternal, most of them 
deny divine knowledge, clearly the resurrection of the bodies. Most important among 
all these philosophers was Ibn Sina, who was in the penod of Mehmood bin 

Subuktageen. 34/ 

Though Sadruddin Shirazi claims that Anstotle was not believer in the doctrine 

oftheeterrutyoftheworld,yet Metaphysiw ofAristotleindicatesclearlythathewas 

the upholder of the Theory of eiemality of the world. Though Shirazi claimed that he 

knowstherealpurportofthesebooksofAristoUe,butthisclaimseemstobedoubtfiil 
afterstudyingtheactual booksof AristoUeon factual grounds. May bethattheseveral 

books which have been attributed to AristoUe indicate such beliefs. 35/ 

At an other place Sadruddin Shirazi says that this problem of eternity and 
createdness has bewitched the most intelligent people to the extent of stumbling. He 
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thinks, however, that the problem can be under stood by the pure hearted people, only. 
36/ 

However, Shirazi.UkeGhazzalibelievesthatthebeIiefine:emalit>’oftheworldis 

^ tantamount to the denial of Islamic Shariah and the teachings of the prophets, as the 
religious tenets expressly support doctrine of createdness of the world m unequivocal 
terms The people, w ho uphold this belief in eternity, can 't reconcile it with religious 
teachings, says Shirazi. He accused al-Farabi that he could not understand the 
statements of his predecessors, therefore he regarded Plato s views and interpreted 
them in the context of “Hudulh-al-Dhati.” 37/(Essential Creative process) 

The eternal possibility of the existence is indisputable, for it could never have been 
possible after it had been impossible. That would be absurd, because it would limit the 

powerofGodandentailadeierminantforthebeginningofthat particular power. This 

in turn would lead to another absurdity; the denial or at least the restriction of the 
freedom of the eternal will. Therefore, since what can possibly exist eternally ought to 
do so actually and the eternal existence of the world is possible, therefore the world, 
is actually eternal. 38/ 

Ghazzali actually agrees with the first premise of the philosopher's argument; that 
the existence of the world is eternally possible but refutes the second; that the world 
^ isiherefore eternal. Creation of the world, he holds, is always possible from all etemality 

and, for that matter, there is not a time when the creation of the world could have been 
impossible. Its creation had been determined from all etemality but was actually 
real ized in time Hence, the eternal possibility orcreation does not entail its concomitance 
with creation; per se, 39/ 


“ For reality does not conform to possibility but differs from it. “40/ 


For the Islamic Philosophers, the world emanates from (jod necessarily as part of 
a chain of necessitated and necessitating existents since, according to them, it is the 
immutability and etemality of the prime necessitating principle -God- that in the final 
analysis secures the incessant regularity of the natural order 41/ 


The concept of a necessitating God is not acceptable to Ghazzali because it is 
fundamentally opposed to the doctrines of the Asharite theologians, or even according 
toGhazzali, the teachings of Islam. 42/Al-Razi. on the other hand, upholds the theory 
that the world was created in time, but not out of nothing. In this he was greatly 
influenced by Plato’s Timaeus. 43/ Otherwise, this position of his might have been 
derived from the (Quranic verse 4 ; 11. that sUtes that the heaven was created out of 
something, namely smoke. 44/ 


IbnSina’s theory that God knows the particulars inauniversal way has been 
interpretedby medieval commentators and critics in two different ways. The first is to 
interpret “ universal knowledge" as meaning that it is eternal and changeless, and 
which is conceptual in the sense that it is not knowledge apprehended by the senses. 
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According to this interpretation God by this type of knowledge, knows all particulars 
in both the celestial and the terrestrial worlds. 45/The second interpretation, expressed 
b>' Ibn Sina’s Asharite critics, like Ghazzali, Al-Sharistani’ Abdul -Karim, 46/ and 
Fakhru-al -Din al-Razi 47/, also maintains that God’s knowledge, according to Ibn Sina, 
is universal in the sense of being eternal, changeless and conceptual, but that His 
knowledge of particiilars in this manner is confined to the entities and happenings in 
the celestial realm. The wording in this second interpretation as given by these several 
critics differs, but the essential point they make is that according to Ibn Sina’s 
principles . God does not know the particulars in the world of generation and 
corruption, whether these are entities or events, as particulars. He knows only the 
universal characteristics of these particulars. Thus, he does not know the individual 
humanbeingnorhisindi\idualacls.48/andLeanian 01iver49/ gives comprehensive 
evidence that the second of these interpretations is the one that in fact accords with 

Ibn Sina'sphilosophy. Again, al though the wordingof the statemenlby Ibn Sina may 

differ from the interpretations of Ghazzali or Fakhru- al-Din al-Razi. there is agreement 
in substance among them all. 50/ 

For a proper understanding of Ibn Sina’s Theot>-, one must take acrount of two 

features pecultartohisschemeofemanationTheftrstistheprincipletofromth^nc 

only one proceeds; the second, an outcome of the first, is that in Ibn Sina s cetoia 

realm, eachofthebeingsthatproceedfromGod.whethertheseam« 

orbod.es, constimte the only number of their 

scheme is generally considered to represent a consequence 

consists of a series of Triads in the celesUal realm. The process can be summed p 

follows: 

“ God, the only being whose existence is necessary in itself, nece^tates the 
existen^rif all other bei ngs through His eternal art of self- knowledge Ms *1^ 
knowledge according to Ibn Sina, results in the direct necessary emananon from ftm 
^one befng, a first intelligence. That this first being directly 
one is in acSrrdance with the P^nciple tot from the o^o^y one pr^^ 
intelligence, though neccssitatedby M. is iuelf; its own 

ofthree circumstances of existence . God sexi -j-^ifonlvoossible Itundergoes 
existenceasnecessitated;and.tso^ — 

three acts of knowing in relation to - c^^three otherbeings, a second 

only one proceeds, its ^ outermost body of the universe that contains no 

intelligence, a soul and a ^ 

a body-the body of the fixed stars 51/ 

This process is then repeated by the third and successive intelligence thus: 

“ GodwiU Urusapprehendsingularthingsinasmuchastheyareumvers^. 1 mean 

, in as^ch ^ they ^ve qualities If the qualities become speafied individually in 
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the singulars, this occurs in relation to a particular time or circumstance (hal). If this 
circumstance is also ( simply) apprehended with its qualities, it will be in the same 
position as the singulars. But in as much as it is attributed to pnnciples where the 
species ofeach is confined in its one indi\idual (instance), it is attributed to indi\ idual 

things. 

“We have said that it is through such an attribution (innad) that singulars can be 
given a description ( rasm) or characterization reslncted to ( each) of them If the 
individual to which the singular isatlribuied is for the intellect an Indisidual, then the 
intellect will have some means for apprehending the singular descnbedc al - marsum) 
That(fonna) is the indi\idual which istheonl>membcrofitsspeciesand has no similar: 
forexample, the sphere of the Sun or Jupiter. If. ontheolher hand, the species has many 
individual instances, then the intellect will have no way for arriving at the singulars, 
description unless one points to it directly to begin with, as you have ( alread>') 
gathered (from our discourse)" 52/ 

One gathers from the above passage that God cannot know the particular ev’enis 
andentides in the worldof generation andcomiption. Conclusive as this inference may 
be in the case ofevents and entities in the world ofgeneralion and corruption, similar 
inference cannot be drawn with regard to the non-corporals i.e rational human souls 
and particular human acts. These are immaterial and the consideration of some of Ibn 
Sina's other theories might render God's knowledge of them possible. 

^ Therefore, both of these entities too can be ai^rehended by God conceptually. 

This is the very point that Ibn Sina elaborates at the beginning of his discussion of 
Gods’ knowledge of the particulars in the Isharat:- 

" particular things can be conceived just as universals are conceived when these 
particulars are necessitated by their causes and are related to principles where the 
species is confined to its one individual instance. An example of this is the particular 
eclipse. For its occurrence can be conceived when its particular causes are sufficient 

andwhen the intellect knowsall these causes, conceivingthemasitwoulduniversals.”53/ 

Hence, Ibn Sina s choice of the eclipse of the moon as an example is meant to 
restrict God’s knowledge of the particulars to celestial events, and as such this 
knowledge cannot be extended to the events in the “world of generation and 
corruption." Because the second kind ofevents here is ascribed to individuals that are 
not the only members of their species as stipulated by Ibn Sina for God’s knowledge 
of them. According to Ibn Sina therefore, God does not know the eventsf human acts 
included) in the world of generation and corruption. 54/ Contradictory as it is to Ibn 
Sina’s own definition of conceptual knowledge . the interpretation of Ibn Sina’s as 
^ rendeiedt^ his defenders, Nasiiu-al -Din and al-Dawani, to mean that Godknows each 

^d every particular through an eternal conceptual knowledge, does not satisfy 
Gh^ b^use the issue is not merely God’s knowledge of the particulars but the 
quality of that knowledge, conceptual knowledge of an individual being as such 
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denotes two things. 


“ Apprehension of its abstract qualities and knowledge of the fact that these 
qualities belong to the individual in question. This is too abstract. The theologian in 
his opposition to the theory is defending hisconcept of an omnipotent God, personally 
and intimately acquainted with our innermost thoughts and acts. For the theologians, 
it is in this sense that not ev en the weight of an atom escapes his knowledge.” 55/ 


In Sum then. Ghazzali's interpretation of Ibn Sina'sconceptofGod’s. knowledge 
of the particular isaccurate and runs thus: God's knowledge, Ibn Sina holds, can only 
be conceptual because He is pure intellect. It caimot be sensory because sensation 
requires a particular organ of apprehension which carmot be attributed to God. 
Furthermore, sensory know ledgeofa particular incident individually isonJ>’attainable 
through its ascription to aparticular entity known by Godasan individual .That entity 
should also be the only member of its specie. The eclipse in this case is ascribed to the 
moon, which is an individual and that the only member of its species. The moon’s 
eclipse on the other hand involves such elements as sun; the earth and their respective 
movements involved here now arc two other entities, i.e. the sun and the earth (each 
of w hich is the only member of its species) andtheir movements. 56/ of the occurrence 
of an individual eclipse and the strictly conceptual awareness of certain characteristics 
of an eclipse which might take place at a particular period of time. The former kind of 
apprehension involves change in the knower, but the latter does not. It is withthis latter 
kindofknowledge that God. according to Ibn Sina. knowseveiy particular eclipse. 57/ , 

However, according to Ibn Sina, knowledge implies change in the knower. and God is 
eternal and changeless. God know s conceptually only the particulars in the celestial 
realm. He does not know the particulars in the world of generation and corruption either 
conceptually or sensationally. 58/ 

Ghazzali attributed the doctrine of eternity of the world to all philosophers .though 

with anexception.AccordingtoDawani.thisexceptioninthis regard was thatofPlato. 

Even Ibn Miskawvah says that the agnostics were the people who believed in the 
etemality of the world.He held that every thingaccording to these people presupposes 
some other matter for its existence. Therefore, world should exist from very beginmng 


and all eternity 

In this way the statements of the philosophers are confused about 
the latter thinkers and philosophers, but there is no doubt tl^t 
the eternity of the world, this is the belief and doctrine of A^-Farabi, Ibn Sina and 

RushdandothersfromamongthefollowersofAristoUe,andasforastheviewscmat 
are concerned he believed in the createdness of the world not m Its form (shakl)tm 

in itshyle (Ha’it) . According to SaddurudinShirazilheproblemaUcofetenutyand 
createdness 'of the world is that complicated a subject, that even the ^t rmnds were 

unable to understanditsreality.Itisforthesainereasonthatpeopl^^^^^ 

led to tax al- Farabi and Ibn Sina, the Aristotelian Muslim philosophers, with infidelity. 
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Ghazzali leveled ihephilosophers with infidelity despite the fact that Ghazzali ad\ ocaled 

restraintfromdeclaring"Ahl-i-al-Qiblah as infidels 

There was strong opposition against Ibn Sina from Ulama for his unorthodox 
views pertaining to eternity of the world, God’s knowledge of universais on the 
expense of His knowledge of particulars and resurrection of souls rather than bod>' 
For example Ibn Salah said about Ibn Sina 

“He (Ibn Sina) was not one among the Islamic Ulama, but adexil amonglhe devils 
of the mankind” 59/ 

But such type of allegations speak of the bias and prejudice of the theologians 
and nothing else. Reason cant accept such extreme slanderous statements to be 
passed against the great philosophers like Ibn Sina. 

Inthe same way IbnTaimiyah, Ibn Salah. TajuddinSubki andJalaJ-ud-Din Savuti 
have subjected Ibn Sina to severe criticism, sometimes without any sound basis. 

Howet'er. Ghazzali’scriticism on Ibn Sina meets almostall demands of fair play 
and justification, as it was critique ofa philosopheragainst another philosopher, which 
has been always the very essence of philosophical line of thinking. It is in a way 
very similar to the saying of Artistotle i.c. dear is Plato, but dearer is truth 

lysa A Bello says, for example Ghazzali's interpretation of Ibn Sina’s concept of 
God'sknowledgeofthe particulars is accurate and runs thus; God s knowledge. Ibn 
Sina holds, can only be conceptual because He is pure intellect. It cannot be sensoiy 
because sensation requires a particular organ of apprehension which cannot be 
attributed to God. Furthermore, sensory knowledge implies change in the, knower. and 
God is eternal and changeless. God knows conceptually only the particulars in the 
celestial realm. He does not know the particulars in the world of generation and 
corruption either conceptually or sensationally. 

Ghazzali declares this doctrine tantamount to disbelief because it denies God the 
knowledge of the particulars in the world of generation and corruption, especially 
human acts upon which the reward in the hereafter as one of the principles of Islam are 
based. It contradicts outright the categorical pronouncement of the Holy ()uran (34:3). 
that “not even the weight of an atom escapes God’s knowledge." 
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CHAPTER-5 

GHAZZALI’S PHILOSOPHY 


In Muslim history a specific movement of irfiilosophy emerged in medieval times 
from 8th to I5thcentury. Itdevelopcditsowntraditionsandcharactcristicsof thought. 

Ghazzali refuted the extremist trend of Greek philosophy v^-hich \^as influencing the 
whole Muslim soci^, Ghd:aa\i developed his own met hodsaitd traditionsin philosophy. 
This method of Ghazzali was moderate between the philosophical and theological 
c.xtremism. ItsotherspccificdimensionswcresccplicismandmystidsmafKlaconsistent 
and systematic approach towards reason. Logic and theology . 

In the following pages we will explain various(4iiIosophical credeniialsofGhai^i's 
philosophy, for example, his important philosophical treatises, i.e. Maqasid-al Falasifah 
(The Aimsofphilosophy). TahafutalFalasifah (Irtcohcrcnccofthcrtiilosophcrsland 
Munoidh min Dalai (Del iverance from Error) etc. Then we will sec howGhazzali hasdealt 
Jt, with various philosophical sciences as logic, mathematics, physics, metaphysics and 
ethics etc. 


Moreover we will discuss (he novel, innovative and remarkable dimensions of 
Ghazzali. which are inherent in his treatment of various [^losophical sutgccts like 
Reason. Scepticism and causation. These arc the irfiiiosophical subjects which have 
been undertaken by Ghazzali in a very systematic and comprehensive manner, and. 
therefore, Ghazzali has been compared to philosophers like Kant, Rene Descartes and 
David Hume on the basis of the remarkaUe similariiics found in his ideas and those of 
these philosophers, respectively. 


Finally we will try to bring a very interesting but generally unknown aspect of 
Ghazzali’s holistic philosophy to fore, which pertains to psychology. In this way 
Ghazzali’s philosophical position can be established in a very convincing manner. 


To start with Ghazzali was not a rational philosopher as were al-Farahi and Ibn Sina, 

but was rather a criUc of philosophy, who tried to demolish the edifice of phUosophy 
constructed by the Muslim philosophers on (he foundaUon of the Gredc thought. In this 
way usually .Ghazzali’s posiUon in the history of philosophy is known for its negaUve 
^imphcaUons rather than posiUve ones. But in most casesa critic of philosophy himself 
assumes a status of a philosopher especially when be might have empk^ the various 
ways Md meth^ for strengthening his sound thought. There is no doubt that a critic 
of philoMphy IS condemned to adopt a specific atUtude or approach towards the 
philosophical problems which confront him, and in this wav he reaches himself to 
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endorsement of several truths or themes of that philosophy. 2/ 

Ghazzali s philosophy can becalled asSpiritual Critique” in modem terminology. 
Ghazzali started hisphilosophical e.xperienceorexpediliontndoubtinginhcriiedbelicfs 

and sensory and rational principles, and then arrived at certitude after passing through » 
the phase of scepticism by a light which dawned in his heart and this light according 
to him is the prelude to most of the knowledge processes. The difference berivecn the 
doubt ofGhazzaliand Descartes is that theformerarrived at the certitude b\ the divine 
light which wasthrown in his heart by God. but Descartes remained in the garbof rational 
cobweb before finally arriving at the First principles which are not amenable to doubt, 
which is well-known by Descarte s. Cogito Ergo Sum. i.e. I think, therefore I exist But 
even to Descartes. these First principles themselves needed a dirine guarantee for their 
authenticity', because he himselfwas not sureabouthisownexistence unless he became 
convinced that God is truthful and does not speak a lie to mislead him He thought that 
had there been a deceiving devil, who would play tricks with his reason and show the 
truth as falsehood, he would never have arrived at certitude. 

It is. however, not easy for a person who doubts the dictates of reason to reach 
to certitude orcertainty by relying only on reason, unless he receives some external help 
in this process, and this external helpis the divine light which is cast in the human heart 
by God which enables reason to understand itself, and perceive about the truth of its 
findings. In this way we have observed that the certainty to which both Ghazzali and ^ 
Descartes reached about the authenticity of the findings of reason was made possible 
by the divine favour only. 

Ghazzali considers the dictates of reason to be valid in the science of Logic, 
mathematics and physics and in all those matters which are related to e.xperience. But 
so far as the matters relating to the divine world are concerned, the reason cannot pass 
any judgment about these with authority. Therefore, the statements of philosophers 
about Mathematics are demonstrative and about the theology' probable, therefore, they 
were condemned by Ghazzali as they could not meet all the requirements of Logical 
demonstration in the matters of theology. The reason requires the exiemal support in 
at least tvvoconditions inviewofGhazzali. first is togive him freedom fromthe scepticism 
when it had assumed very dangerous proportions, and secondly to leada man and make 
him to realize that in the matters of religion and theology , there is no possibility of 
Knowledge except through revelalionand inspirationf al-wahy wa I Ilham). Except in 
these two conditions, the reason is the true scale, rather safe and sound instrument for 
acquiring know ledge and information about all other matters, whose basis are the first 
rational principles, and its way is vision apart from its ability to elaborate and explain 

things. ^ 

Ghazzali didn *t require rational argumentation to reach to divine knowledge, as he 
knew God through heart before knowing Him by way of reason. In this way his 
knowledge of God was the result of his internal or subjective experience, which is a 
mystery of hearts not the fruits of reason. A person who is not well versed with this 
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knowledge b\' 'taste' (Dhawq). he will not be able to know the matters relating to God 
except at the level of expressions. Ghazzali said in his book al-Munqidh mmal-Daial . 

thatthemethodsofthephilosophersarefulilc.whichdon’tleaduslocertainty Ghaz/.ali 

rejcciedphilosophers more than he opposedthe scholastics. However. Ghazzaii himself 
has mentioned and included in some of his books such meanings which are contrary 
to religious belief. 1/One of his disciples exclaimed when he came to know about his 
\'icws> 

“We ask God’s rescue from the hypotheses of a philosopher and the imagination 
of a sufi" 

Some of the Fuqaha (Jurists) opposed Ghazzaii for his view that the knowledge of 
the prophets is possible without the agency of the prophethood and because of his 
saying that when a man becomes side realities arc daw ned on him. and this statement 
istakent^ him from the philosopher'sprinciples. 2/It issaid perhaps for the same reason 
that:- “Abu Hamid was diseased by (Ibn Sina's)" K.ilab-as-Shifa”, When Ghazzaii s 
books reached Spain, men were surprised by listening strange and uncommon things 
which they had never listened before. They labelled all the allegations against him as 
they did incase of other philosophers. They said that if there isbiasphemy and Zandiqah 
in the world, that is found in the books of Ghazzaii. People in one voice opposed him 
andcomplainodagainst him to the ruler andin thisway prepared the rulcrto get his books 
^ burnt. As a result the ruler issued a circular in which he ordered all the people to bum 
his books, which they did accordingly. The rulers disliked these books and punished 
any person who possessed any copy- of them. It was for the same reason that every one 
became apprehensive against being charged with reading a book of Ghazzaii or 
possessing a copy of it. 3/ 

But after the coming of al-lmam Mehdi to power, jjeople were attracted to read 

Gha/j:ali’s worksand were fascinated wiihthcconlcntsofhisbooks Perhaps, there was 
not a single person in Spain, who remained without a taint of influence from Ghaz/ali 
Even for the blind and ardent followers, the study of Ghazv.ali’s books assumed the 
Status of religious and Shariah duty after the first phase of its being considered an act 

ofalheism or blasphemy. 4/ Ghazzaii was treated b\ people as they did mease 

of other philosophers. He was condemned as infidel by the people as were the 
philosophies. But with the passage of lime, the rulers and people supported Ghazzaii. 
hisbookshadgoodimpaclon the whole community later on Despite the aitacksof Ibn 
Rushd apnst Ghazzaii in his Tahafut-al-’Tahafut and Ibn Tufavl’s allegations that 
Ghazzaii. in some of his books is loose and tight in others. Ghazz.ali’s influence was 

remarkable. WefeelthatthesoulofGhaz7.aliisidenticalwithuslilldate Hewas nodoubt 

.a very fascinating personality of the history of Islamic thought He comprehended 
religious issues deeply and then attempted to reach at the greater understandingof God 
more than as was reached by the various schools of rational philosophv In most cases 

Ihror^r^^rsf' "'‘>n amving at ,t 
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Gha^ali defended the main tenets of Asharite thought and criticized the mam 
aspects of philosophers, yet his critique “ does not replicate the familiar refutations 
common among the theologians. His arguments are generally philosophical in nature 
and display great respect for logic and clear anahlical thought." 6/ According to Van 
Den Bergh. Ghazzali "himself has been strongly influenced by the philosophers, » 
especially b> Avicenna (Ibn Sina). and in many works he comes ver>’ near to the 
Neoplatonic theories which he criticizes " 

However, the Islamic identitv'of Ghazzali is evident throughout his philosophical 
thought, though there are some influencesof Aristotelian or Neo-Platonic philosophy. 

We can appreciate clearly the philosophical training which Ghazzali underwent, as he 
valuedthestudyofphilosophvverycrucialastimesdemanded. InfifthcentuiyHijrah. 
the sludv of philosophy was not confined to only a particular section of people, but was 

spreadamongall sects. Onone side therewere“Rafizees’'andHanabilites.ShiaandAhJ- 

ai Sunnah. Mutazilitesand Asharites. philosophers and Ulama. There were people in 
this century, like Abu Abdullah al -Baghdadi al-Shafi (413 H) Qadi Abdul Jabbaral- 
Mutazili(415 A.H), Abu Aii Ibn Sina, Sheikh-al-Falasifah (428H.).IbnHathimaI-Ri>azi 
wal - Tabivi (430 H.) Ibn al-Hazam al-Andulsi (444 A.H.), Al-Asfeiani (418 H.) AJ-Jawani 
(478 H.) Who was among the stalwarts of Asharite thought, Hassan Ibn Sabah (485 
H.). whowasleaderofthe Batinivyahsect. ThepreachersofthedoctrinesofBatiniyyah 
and Ismailiya w ere spread through out the Muslim cities in west and east ward. They 
allusedtoorganize meetings and Conferences to elaborate and e.vpiain the teachings 
of their particular sects and at the same time refute the arguments of theiropponents. 

In which all problemsconceming religion, politics and philosophy cameintodiscussion 
It was not possible for a person, who was living in Khurasan or Iraq to remain aloof 
from philosophy., at least to defend oneself demanded stud)- of philosophy in those 
timcs.ThiswasthcsituationinwhichGhazz.aliwasbroughtup.7/Ghazzali mentioned, 
himself about his studv' of philosophy in Munqidh as follows:- 

"Afler I had done with Theology. I started on philosophy. I was convinced that 
a man cannot grasp what is defective in any of the sciences unless he has so complete 
a grasp of the science in question that he equals its most learned exponents in the 
appreciation of its fundamental principles, and even goes beyond and surpass them, 
probing into some of the tangles and profundities which the very professors of the 
science have neglected. Then and only then is it possible that what he has to assert 
about its defects is true." 8/ 

Gha7,zali earnestly set out to acquire a knowledge of philosophy from books, by 
priv ate studv’ without the help of an instructor. Ghazzali completed the study of 
philosophy i n two years. Aftenvards he reflected assiduously for nearly a year on what 
he had assimilated probing its tangled depths. It was on the basis of this vast erudition ^ 
in philosophy that Ghazzali could classify philosophers in three groups. First the 
Materialists (Dahriyun), second the Naturalists ( Tabiyun) and the third, Theists 
(llahivun). 
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The first group of philosophers deny altogether the existence of Creator, and the 
Disposer of the world and think that the world is ev erlasting. The second group is of 
the Naturalists who are of the opinion that since there is the design in the Universe, 
therefore, there must be a Designer. Thisgroupdoes not however, believe in the life after 
'4 death and the rewards and punishment in the life hereafter death. The third group is of 
the theists, such as Socrates, plato. Aristotle and their Muslim followers. This group 
attacked the former two groups. Ibn Sina and al -Farabi were concerned with the 
subsequent development of philosophy of this group. Ghazzali says:- 

“Aristotlc. moreover, attacked his predecessors among the theistic philosophers 
. especially Plato and Socrates, and went so far in his criticisms that he separated himself 
from them all. Yet he rctaineda residue of their unbelief and heresy from which he did 
not manage to free himself We must therefore reckon as unbelievers both these 
philosophers themselves and their followers among the Islamic philosophers, such as 
Ibn Sina .al Farabi and others". 9/ 

This shows how much knowledge Ghazzali had about Greek philosophers. But 
Ghaz,zali 's influence on the subsequent philosophywas also very deep, as Watt rightly 
points out. He says : 

“ if it is thus impossible to say how much al-Ghazzali' s attacks contributed to the 
decline of philosophy, there is no doubt about the success of the positive aspects of 
^ his work, namely, the incorporationofpartsof philosophy with Islamic theology. From 
this time onwards the theologians ...made use of syllogistic Logic and various Greek 
metaphysical conceptions. Someofthe later Hanbaliteseven felt themselves constrained 
to stud> s>'llogistic logic in order to refute it." 10/ 

It was the result ofGhaz.zali’sconcem with philosophy andlogic that after Ghazzali 
theological treatises came to have large introductory sections on logic and mclaph> sics. 
More interestingbooks on Lo@c came to be written by theologians and not philosophers. 
In view of Watt, “in all this al-Ghazziali was the pioneer, Ghazzali alone made that 
combined study of philosophy and theology that was necessary if the tension was to 
be resolved. “ 11/ 

Dia’ecollinson and Robertson wiUdnson say rightly that;- 

“ Al- Ghazalli was a philosopher of great originality and critical acumen. He was 
deeply religious. a mystic as well as a penetrating analytical thinker, a Sceptic as well 
as a man of faith". 

They continue and say: “ His Scepticism has been likened to that of the eighteenth 
century Scotish philosopher David Hume, and of the logical positivists of Twentieth 
century European philosophy." 12 / 

Ghazalli has given a complete detail of the divisions of the philosophic science in 
a very lucid manner. 
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He says> 

For our present purpose the philosophical sciences are six in number. i,e. 

Mathematics, logic, natural sciences (physics), theology or metaphysics, politics, 
ethics or moral philosophy." f 

Mathematics comprises the know ledge of arithmetic or calculation, geometry and 
cosmography or solid geometry. They are matters of demonstration which it is 
impossible to deny once they have been understood and apprehended. Logic is the 
study ofthe methods of demonstration andof forming syllogisms, ofthe conditions for 
the premises of proofs, of the manner of combining the premises, of the conditions for 
sound definition andthe manner of orderingit. For knowledge consists of conceptions. 

(Tasawwur), which spring from a definition, and the assertion or judgment (Tasdiq). 
which is apprehended by proof There is nothing here which requires to be denied. 
Matters of thiskind are actually mentioned b\'the theologiansand speculative thinkers 
in connection with the topic of demonstrations. The philosophers differ from these only 
in the expressionsand technical terms they employedintheirgreaier elaboration of the 
e?q)lanationsandclassifications. An example ofthis is their proposition.. If it is true that 
all A is B. then it follows that some B is A', that is. "If It is true that all men areanimals. 
then itfollowsthatsomeanimalsaremen.'Theyexpressthisbysa>ingthatthe Universal 
affirmative proposition has as its converse a particular affirmative proposition. 

Natural Science or physics. This is the investigation of the sphere of the heavens ^ 
together with the heavenly bodies, and of what is beneath the heavens, both simple 
bodies like water, air. earth, fire. and composite bodies like animals, plants, minerals, and 
also of the causes of their changes, transformations and combinations. 

Theology or Metaphysics This is the fruitful breeding ground of the errors of 
philosophers. Here ih^ can no longer satisfy the laws of rigorous argumentation such 
as logic demands, and this is what explains the disputes which arise between them in 
the study of metaphysics. Tfie views of Aristotle, as expounded by al-Farabi and Ibn 
Sina, are close to those ofthe Islamic writers. All their errors are comprised under tw'ent>’ 
heads, on three of which they must be reckoned infidels and on seventeen heretics. It 
was to show the falsity of their views on these twenty points that Ghazzali composed 
“ The Incoherence of the philosophers”. 13/ 

Poli ticsor Political Science;-Ail their discussion ofthis is basedon considerations 
ofworldlvand governmental advantage. These they borrow fi'om theDivinescriptures 
revealed through the prophets and from the maxims handed down from the saints of 
old. 14/ 

EthicsTheir whole discussion of ethics consists in defining the characteristics ^ 
and moral constitution ofthe soul and enumerating the various types of soul and the 
method of moderatingand controlling them. This they borrow from the teaching of the 
mystics, those men of piety w hose chief occupiation is to dedicate upon God. to oppose 
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Ihe passions and lo walk in the way leading to God by withdrawing from wor d \ 
pL^re 15/ Gharzah has discussed these subjects b> judging their status from 
religiousand rational point oftiew. He has shown the dangers lurking mthc un^lified 

adherencetothesephilosophical sciences. Ghaz^aliwhilefiillycndorsestheaulhenlicity 

of the Mathematical science, anij docs not see anything contran to the religious 
teachings in it as such, as its basis are found in demonstrative proofs, but he warns at 
the same time that the atheists who are wcU-verscd \n this subject may be taken as a 
Criterion of truth b\ the credulent people and their n iew s may also be accepted tr\ic as 
the mathematical ones. In the same way Gha//ali sees a danger in the ■ absolutist 
approach" to Logic, that it may lead to the following conclusions: - 


‘'Frequently, too^he student who admires logic and secs it's clanty .imagines that 
the infidel doctrines attributed to the philosophers arc supported by similar 
demonstrations, and hastens into unbelief before reaching the theological or 
metaphysical, sciences. Thus this drawback too leads to unbelief." 16/ 


Secondly .Gha/zalidoes not regardlogictheprcrogativeofphilosophersonly. but 
thinks that the theologians also adopt logical methods for demonstratingdivinc matters. 


Moreover, while al*Farabi classified sciences in his famous w ork Ihsa al-Uium and 
includedlhcrc in a classification of such philosophical disciplines as logic, metaphs’sics. 
and ethics. Gha/zali opposed this classification and did not admit metaphysics as a 
A science(‘ilm) as such ilithe Islamic sense He ncv crthelesscontcndcdthat metaphysics 

was philosophical discipline. What Gha/.zali was positingwas that human mind tried to 
reach the sort of certitude in metaphysical subjects that it rcachedin such formal studies 
as logic and mathematics. However, the nature of metaphysical problems are such that 
they evade mathematical exactitude. This fact is observ ed clearly in the agreement of 
philosophers upon the solution of a certain mathematical problems But metaphysics 
has never succeeded in reaching a conclusion up^on w hichuH philosophers agree. 17/ 


In thesamcway.Ghazzali thinks that ethics andpoliticshasincludedavast portion 
of the teachings of the prophets and the sufis. Therefore, it is verv' difTicult to identify 
the original teachingsfromthcembellishment added to itbv'thcphilosophers. Ghaz/ali 

S3VS 

The philosophers have taken over this teaching and mingled it with their own 
disquisitions, furtively using this embellishments to sell their rubbishy wares more 
rcadilv." 18/ 


InMaoasid-ul-al-Falasifah (TheAimsofthephilosophers)Gha7.7alihasmentioned 
three classifications of the theoretical sciences. First is called theologv and First 

■i philosophy. Second is known as Mathematics and Education, the intermediate science. 

the third is called as physics or natural science, the lower science 19/ 

Ghazzalihasdisplayedanalviical insight in hisdissuasions about the classification 

of philosophical sciences. He accepts the positive elements found in each science. 
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explains its scope and validity, however, at the same time, elaborates the inherent 
contradictions, lurking implications and negative dimensions of each science. 

Ghazzali's classification is not naive or neutral, but always governed by the 
methodology which he employs every where in his books and theories. 


Ghaz/ali'sclassifications ofphilosophical sciences is unique and ^stematic. His 
approach is holisticandhiscriticism preparative. He displaysan originality of thought 
and creativity in this respect also. 


The impression about Ghazzali that he was 0 |^x>sed to i^losophy as such is utterly 
fallacious. BecausenotonlyinGhaTzali’sworksonphilosc^hyprqjer.lwt in books like 
Ihva hehasclearlydisplayedthatthescienceofphilosophyassuch. not in all its aspects 
is blame worthy. I think abrief exposition of Ghazzali’s views on this subgect will remove 
these commonly held confusions 


To begin with Ghazzali regards philosophy not as a single branch of science, but 
comprising four: the first includes geometry and arithmetic, both of which, according 
to Ghazzali are permissive, and no one is barred from them except the person who might 
be led by their stucfy to blame worthy sciences. Thesecondaccording to Ghazzali in this 
line is logic, which is a study of the nature of evidence and its conditions as well as the 
natureofadefinition and its conditions.Both ofthese, accordingtoGhazzaliaic allowed 


by theology. 

The third is divinity which is the science of the being and attributes of God This 
accordingto Ghazzali is alsoiiKludeduiKfcr theology. HereGhazzali makes an important 
classification andsays that “ the philosophers have not in theirphilosophy. developed 
another type of science, but have branched out into several schools, of which some are 
systems of unbelief and others of irmovation. Thus just as Mutazilites system does not, 
in itself, represent a branch of science, but its protagonists, as a group of theologians 
and specialists in the art of philosophical disputation, have been distinguished by their 
erroneous views, so are the philosophers”. 52/ 


The fourth, according to Ghazzali is physics of which some (parts) contradict the 
law and the true religion, and are, therefore, futile. These are ihc^ences thf* 

cIassifiedundersciences.CHhersareastudyofthequalitiesofthe^ 

Their properties .transmutation and change. This part nesemb 

physicians .except that the physician studies the human bod^ parUcularly 

of L diseases and cures. While as the physicists study all substances from the sta d 

point of change and motion. 53/ 

Ghazzali is very famous in the history of Islamic thought as one of the greatest 
leaders an erudite scholar and a lodestar in almost all subjects of science. 


He was a Jurist and scholar of the principles of jurisprudence. He wrote a very 

;^P»^<.».iw.i. .i-M.KiasfaFiUsul-i-Fiqh whichisregardedanauthontyinthisficld. 
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He wasa famous Mulakallim among ihcscholarsofilmal-Kalam. He authored in 

this field many books, most important of all is al-lqtisadFi 1 ~lliqad which compri ses 
onall its principles, doctrinesand details. Thisis in addition to hisother writings in w hich 
he opposed to the Mutakallimun and led common people to right belief as Faysl al- 
« Tafruoa etc. He says about llm al- kalam:- 

“Thesecondistheargumentsagainsttheunbelieversandtheirrejection, From this 

science, stems Ilm-al-Kalam, which aims al combating misguidance .innovation and 
dispelling doubts, the Mutakallimun deal with this science. We have already explained 
this science in twotypeof treatises, in the first category, are included my book al-Risalah 
al-Oudsiwah andinthe secondcategory a little higher than theformerconsistsofbook 
iqti«ad FiUaMtioad . the belief of common masses from the disturbances and chaos 
created by the innovators .This science cannot bear the discussions about the 
revelation of realities, on the science of which we ha\c already written a book Tahafuc 
al-Falasifah or the book in which we have rejected the Batiniyy'ah in al-Mustazhari and 
in Huiiatal-Haqq and Quasimal-Batiniwah , and Mufassil-al-lChalaf Which is on the 
principlesofthoology. This science is a tool or an instrument by which we come to know 
about the methods of real demonstration and polemics. Moreover, we ha\'e already 
explainedthis(scienceofkalam)in Mahak-al-Nazzar and Mivar-al-llam onapattem 
that jurists and scholastic people cannot venture to write on such subjects. A person 
who is not well-versed with the science of argumentation and analogy can not 
^ comprehend this science”. 20/ 

Ghazzali was a philosopher, who authored books like Maoasid- - al - Falasifah in 
which he wrote about the aims and objectives of the various schools of philosophers 
and their views on Logic, physicsandtheologyor metaphysics as wasdone by Ibn Sina 
before him in hisbookal-Najat. Afterwards, Ghazzali attacked the philosophers in his 
famous book Tahafiit al-Falasifah in which he made a decree of blasphemy against 
philosophers on three issues i.e. eternity of the world. Denial of God’s knowledge of 

pamculars, and their denial of resurrectionofbodies. Though Ghazzalicondemned the 

philosophers .but in fact, Tahafiit al Falasifah makes Ghaz 7 .ali to be included among 

the great philosophers, not less in status than Descartes .who employed a method of 

^ before reaching finally to certainly or from Hume who denied the origin of 
Causation. 21/ ^ 




Hew^aUgiqan.ashewrotebookssuchas Mivaral-llm Mahakal-Nazzaml. 
^tasal-Musta gun a part from his several discussions on Ugic in his other books 

tteraarnoralmoranethicalwriter.ashewroteabookonthisscienoeentiUedMizanula 

ahAmal as weU as he wrote several chapters on this subject in Al-Ihva 


all I!**®after sc^^^ 

biography. MunqidhMinal-n^l;.l 
Brya there are details about the principles, status and stages of sufism. 


But so as Ghazzali’s psychology is concerned, it is not that well- kno\vn as 


no 
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significant study or research has been made on this aspect of Ghazzali’s thought. 

While as Ghazzali has discussed his psychological conditions, apprehensions, 
states, fluctuations trials and tribulations in his Mungidh min aLDalal in a most 
authentic and honest manner He has narrated the story by the method of subjective 
experience, which is a very famous method in the science of psychology. 

In Ihva however. Gha/y,aliemplo\'edasecondmelhod.i.e. objective methodology, 
that is an external method. This is a new method in this science. 

Ghazzali's method i n psychology:-Ghazzali associated psychological science with 
ethics and theology and considered the theoretical aspect of this science as a way to 
purify soul, or a guide towards moral purification, to lead a believ'er to the path of 
salvation i.e. pleasure of God or Success by attaining the permanent place of Grace. 

Since this whole success and salvation is dependent on knowledge of one’s self 
or cognizance of the demerits or vices from which a man should refrain for treading the 
straight path. Therefore, a man must necessarily know his own self in its reality. 

So far as the theoretical method isconccmed. we confine in it only on theextemal 

aspect or on that aspect which is specific with man in his external behaviour. The 
understanding of man in this respect remains dependent on his knowledge of its slates 
and behaviour. 

Ghazzali laid emphasis on the external and internal aspects of man in the study of 

his psychology. He provided four principles for psychological study. Which are 
indicative of an external study of the soul not merely subjective ones These are; 

1. A man should sit before his spiritual preceptor and inform him about his 
shortcomings. 

1 Man should search an honest companion, who will help him in guarding his carnal 
self 

3. He should avail from the opinions of his enemies forknowing the weaknesses of 
his own self 

4 He should mix up with the people, and whatever he finds undesirable in them, he 

should refrain from that. 

In the first instance. Ghazzali talks about a Sheikh (in modem terminology , a 
psychologist) Ghazzali savs about him:- “ He should be well-conversant with the 
shortcomings of people, and should also know the secret dimensions of evils.” 

Secondly .man should have an honest companion, with a religious mind and 
discerning eye, who can help a person to know himself. He should warn him about the 
undesirable aspects of his morals and actions. 

Thirdly, man should know his mistakes by listening to his enemies. 
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Fourthly man should mix up «ith all kinds of people for knowing their good and 

badconditions.statesandcircumstances as different peopicare not equal infollowmg 

their desires. 

The second method in the Science of ps>cholog>' is the subjccli\ e introspection. 
» sometimes this method is different from the objective or natural methods. Because a 
person who ponders or makes an introspection is not devoid of desires and it is ver> 
hard for him to get away from the consideration of the self 

Ghaa'/ali descr\cs to be considered among the great Scholars of ps> cholog> and 

apersonwhoisverycompetent inthcmattersof subjective introspection. Al-Munqi.dh 

minal-Dalai . isarnasterpiece.indicativeofGlwzali’smcntaldimensionsandimuitivc 

tnbulations in this regard. Ghazzali discusses the condition, which followed after the 
disruption of the teaching, research and writing, startingin Rajab448. A.H. Gha/vali says 
about the same;- 


“ Thus I remained, tom-asunder by the opposite forces of earthly passions and 

religious aspirations, for about six months from the Rajabofthe year A. D 1096. At the 
closeofthemmywill yieldedandl gave myself uptodcstiny. God caused an impediment 
tochain my tongue and prevented me from lecturing. Vainly 1 desired, in theinterest of 
my pupils, to go on with my teaching .but my mouth became dumb. 


Thesilencetowhich I was condemned cast me intoa violent despair, my stomach 
^ became weak. 1 lost all appetite; 1 could neither swallow a morsel of bread nor drink a 
drop of water. 


'The enfeeblement of my physical powers was such that the doctors despairing 
of saving me. said: 


“ The mischief is in the heart .and had communicated itself to the organism; there 
is no hope unless the cause of his grievous sadness be arrested”. 22/ 

In this passage we can see easily that how Ghaz/.ali has related his psychological 
condition after discussing all the aspects of his fear, its causes and reasons, and its 
bodily manifestations. We can understand also that Ghazzali’s methodology was one. 
whether he had todiscuss a objcctiveor subjective matter. Gha/zali could explain all the 
aspects of problem in a very subtle w^y . In modem limes, the psychology has been 

separatedfromphilosophyand has assumed statusof separate science. In modem times 

there are different schools of psychology, important schools of psychology are 
Behaviourism. Empiricismand psycho-Analysis. 

A famous psycho-Analytical school ofpsychologN- is attributed to S. Freud, which 

advocates that the human behaviour is determined by sex-ual instinct, while as Freud’s 

disciple Adler maintained that it is determined bv man's instinct for supremacN' or 
ascendancy. 

Ghazzali. contrary to it. advocates a theory that human behaxiour isdelermined b> 
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four basic factors, which are as follows; Greed for food. Sexual passion. Passion for 
wealth, and Greed for show and supremac>'. 

OnthetopofallthesedesiresaccordingtoGhazzali. isthegreedforfoodandwhen 
it is fulfilled .the other desires i.e. sexual desire, desire toaccumulate wealthand desire 
to acquire power stem from it. Ghazzali calls it as the lust of the stomach (Shahwat ul- * 
Batan) and he says about the same:- 

“ Greed for food is a destructive evil... In fact, belly is the container of greed and 
the breeding ground of diseases and disasters. In case of satisfaction of belly, sexual 
passion rises high and it encourages companionship with women. Desire for name and 
fame grows from greed Then come the evil attributesof hatred .clash of interests, pride, 
self conceit etc. Thesecanberemovedbyhunger”23/ ThecruxofGhazzali'sstatement 
is that the basic source and pivotal point in the psychological life of a man is his greed 
forfood(Shahwatulal-Ta’m), which determines all other patterns ofhuman behaviour 
. whether primary or secondary. The three primary patterns of behaviour are greed for 
sex. greed for wealth and greed for honour and show, and the secondary patterns which 
are the ramifications of these primary patterns are hatred, caprice, clash of interests, 
pride .ostentation, impiety. 

Ghazzali. in this way. gave to the science of psychology an Islamic dimension in 
real sense of the word. Ghazzali has alluded extensively to the Quranic verses and the | 

prophetic traditions in support of his views about various aspects of the psychological j, 
phenomena under discussion. 

Ghazzali's impressive treatment of the science of psychology for the support of 
religion can be profoundly discerned, when he claims that the basic purpose ofhuman 
sexual desire is to get two advantages i.e. the first is enjoyment and the second is 
continuation ofhuman progeny. Moreover, the enjoyment is not meant in itself, or for 
the continuation ofhuman race, but fora more lofty and sublime purpose that is man's 
comprehension of the luxuries and enjoyment which are reserved for him in the life 
hereafter on the analogy of the sexual enjoyment ,he had in the world. 

Thereare extremes in the sexual activityofman alsointheopnionofChazzali. One 

extreme is that the sexual desire may make human reason subservient to it and lead him 
to indulgence in sexual relations with ladies and concubines, thereb>' deprive man from 
following the path of life hereafter, or subdue his religious conscience to the e?rtent that 
man may openly commit obscene acts .The other extreme is to weaken one s sexual 

capabilityandinstinct, which too isobjectionable. The praise worthybehaviourin this 

regard is a balanced one which is supported both by reason and Shariat. Ghazzali 
suggested three methods for controlling the greedfor sex, i.e. hunger, restraining from 
having looks at woman, and indulgence in some such assignment which involves ones ^ 

heart. 

Ghazzali says about all these matters as follows:- 
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1 There are two benefits of sexual passion (i) Satisfaction of intercourse and (2) 

nreserN’ation of mankind The pleasure that is felt in sexual intercourse between a man 

LhiswifeisalitUesignofthene.xtworldlypleasure.Ifitw'eielasdng.ptoi^ 

have been strong as physical pain inflicted by force is great. The fear of Hell fire and 
the greed for pleasure and happiness of paradise lead a man towards guidance. If a man 
would not have the taste of pleasure or pain, it would not have been possible (2) Second 
benefit is preservalionof mankind But there is thisdamage in it that if it is not kept under 
control and exceeds limit, his next world and this world are both destroyed.” 24/ 

II. “There are three stages of sexual passion, excessive, little and middle. In case 
of excessive sexual passion, a man loses his sense of right and wrong and enjoys any 
women and thus destroys his religion and world such a man often takes recourse to 
medicine toincrease his sexual passion. That isall the more dangerous. Such a man takes 
recourse to love-making of which the object is the satisfaction of sexual passion. The 
medicine for this is to control eyes and thoughts. The prophet prescribed marriage for 
them and said; 

“ O youngmen, take recourse to marriage. He who is unable to do it, let him fast, 
as fast for him isconstration” 25/ In the second case Ghazzali quotes several Quranic 
verses and the prophetic traditions to show the importance of control on one’s eyes. 
For example, he quotes the Quranic verse. 

” Tell the believers to control their eye sight ” 

He quotes a prophetic tradition in this regard. 

The prophet said: 

Eye sight is a poisonous arrow out of the arrows of the devil. God gives to a man 
who gives it up for fear of God such faith which gives satisfaction to his heart.” 26/ 

In third place, Ghazzali while showing the rewards of opposing passions, and 
insists that man should remember God and indulge in the recitation of the Quran, offer 
prayers, i.e. the way to hereafter. 27/ 


In this way we have drawn an outline of Ghazzali’s psychological views. We have 
seen how G^li has discussed various condiUons, patterns of behaviour and 

1 f ““ problems, for example, knowledge of God, and 

leadmga Me m accordance with the teachings of the Quran and the ^nnah 

r r of'W* book 1>> those 

melhodolol wll^h “f « *holarly scientific 

Ute pro,„-ts of'X“.:^^[ LTt;ro“S:r.r " 
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Dr. Ahmad Faud Ehwany has rightly called Ghazzali the founder of science of 
Islamic ps>’chology. 


Aher discussing the main philosophical credentials of Ghazzali, we will explain 
some very important and novel aspects of his philosophy. 

AJ-Farabi and Ibn Sina were considered two main figures of philosophy at the time, 
when Ghazzali started study of philosophy. He studied under ‘Imam-al-Haramayn’ for 
several years. Who was the leader of the Asharites in his own times, who had succeeded 
the Mutazilites in Kalam philosophical studies. Al-Ashari was the originator of the 
fiirstever. philosophy of religion. Ghazzali studied not only Muslim philosophers but 
also non-Muslim philosophers He got full hold of Greek philosophy. Oriental 
philosopher's views of the school of Alexandaria as well as he became well versed in 
the philosophy of Peripatetic. In this way he got full command on the philosophy of 
Aristotle, AJ -Farabi and Ibn Sina. In the first halfofhis life he studied philosophy in 
Nishapur. and after arriNing Baghdad new vistas of philosophy were opened before his 
eyes. So he began to engage himself once again in the stutfy of philosophy. He spent 
at least three years this time in this study, pondering and meditating philosophical 
problems. In this way he became quite well versed and fully acquainted with new and 
old philosophies. 29/ 


The outcome of this vast erudition appeared in the form of some important works. 
Hpwrntpnnlngir«j>meimporianibooks:as Mivar-al-llnv h/lahak al-Nazzar , Muqadimah [ 
al-Mustasfa . He wrote on philosophy proper three books: The first was on the branches 

ofphilosophyknownasMagasidiuNFalasiM Thisisoriginallyacompendiumofthe 

views of the philosophers, i.e. A1 -Farabi, and Ibn -Sina .which is consisted on three 
portions First portion deals with logic, second portion, which is very detailed deals with 
theology or metaphysics; and the third portion deals with physics. In this book we 
discern explicitly Ghazzali s approach towards different branches of philosophy^ He 
includes Arithmatics in the sciences of mathematics; and claims that there is nothing 

in it which iscontradictorytoreligionHedealswithlogicandclaimsthatitiso^ythe 

knowledge of the methods of argumentation in which all possibilities f« 

in case of physics, Ghazzali, says that troth and falsehood are equally ^ 

Metaphysics is full of beliefs of philosophers, which go contradictory to the truth 

accuracy in this branch of philosophy is very rare. 30/ 


ThesecondphilosophicaltreatiseofGhazzaliis l ahafatul-al-F^^ dah which s 

very famous among all his books. This book is without doubt, one of the remarkable 

^i^li oTm^eval period also. Ghazzali wrote this book, before his fjT 

n uAoA In this book we find clarity, and comprehensiveness, encompassing all 
~f philo»^-i^^^^^^^^^ Here we find a very sound material and ^rong ^ 
tinn and a dccD conccm towards the solutions of almost all problems 

w^cTr^ing the philosophy of religion; no matter 

condensed the philosohical arguments in twenty points, then 

arg^e^ against each after dealing in detail with the pros andcons of the problems 
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in logical manner This method, which Ghazaali adopts is, no doubt, a new methodology 
in writing and presentation of subtle philosophical and speculative thought. Because 
Ghazzali gives full details of the arguments of the philosophers, and then shows his 

understanding ofthe problems they were discussing,, afterwards makes selection of the 

'* arguments in order to assess them. The force and vigour of this book is known through 
those characteristics, which leave a reader perplexed. It is for the same reason that this 
book is world famous 

It was Ibn Rushd, whoafterabout hundredycarsofGhazzali’s remarkable book had 
appeared, felt need to defend philosophy against Ghazzali’s attacks. “But there is no 
doubt that Ghazzali was more original, clear, explicit and free in his Tahafut than Ibn 
Rushd ” 31/. According to MacDonald Ibn Rushd seems a “ beggarly compiler" when 
compared with Ghazzali in this respect. Though, we can not underestimate the 
philosophical and the scientific acumen of Ibn Rushd. Yet he really is. in no case that 
profound in hisargumentsagainst Ghazzali as Ghazzali himself is in hiscritique against 
the philosophers. 

The last book in the realm of philosophy was Ghazzali‘s Al-Munaidh min al-Dalal 
InthisbookGhazzalicriticizedMutakallimeen. refutedphilosophersandBaliniyyah. He 
categorized these all groups under one category, as they despite of their minor 
differences, believe that the source of knowledge of reality and truth is reason or 
intelligence. While as Ghazzali bcliev'cs that knowledge is attained through ” Dhawq' or 
.sufi experiences; because to him only that belief is true, which emanates from heart and 
is embedded in a soul, leading to the spiritual solace. Though we find in Munqidh a 
doubt reminiscent of Rene Descartes, in order to attain certainly, but this doubt does 
not extend to three beliefs i.e. the existence of Allah, the prophethood of Mohammad 
(SAW); and the Day of Judgment. The spiritual knowledge according to Ghazzali 
emerges from heart, which is absolute light and the highest stage of certainty 32/ 

The Al»Munqidh m inal -Dalai . ..initsintellectual subtly bearsacertain resemblance 
to New man’s Grammar of Assent , and in iu almost puritanical sense of the terrors of 
the world to come. itisakintoBunyan s Grace Abounding . It is also interestingas being 
one of the very few specimens of genuine Eastern autobiography. 33/ 

It was after Ghazzali’s defence of Islam against “Baliniyyah" by his book Al- 
Mustazhari and Hujjatal- Haqq. that he was given the title of' Hujjat al'-lslam where 
from a new period started in his life, which consisted in defence of Islam not as a 
Mutakallim, or‘Fiqih'butasa figure in philosophy.equal toany other. He apprehended 
the contradictions between Islamic teachings especially its version propounded b>' the 
Asharites. Abul Maali al Juwaini and the theoriesof philosophers like Ibn Sina and al- 
-^Farabi etc. So he set for himself the mission to show the contradictions in the 
philosophies of different thinkers and by applying these contradictions to each other, 
he rendered the edifice of philosophy groundless. This great adventure was undertaken 
l^’ Ghazzali in his book lahafat al - Falasifah . which he wrote in around 48R ^ n 34 / 
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It seems apparently that Ghazzali gave farewell to philosophy in the last stage of 
- his life, which started in 488.. as he declined to take interest in philosophy and rented 
philosophers. But according to Abdur Rahman Badawi. Ghazzali remained under its 
influences all his life despite his eflbrls to relie\’e himself from them. Ghazzali’s purpose 
was never to divert attention of people from philosophy, but rather he strived to attract^ 
them towards it by popularizing it among the Sunni religious sects. He in this way. m^e 
philosophy very much popular among them. 35/ 

The same point has been elaborated in a more clear manner by Ibn Taimiyah, when 
he discussed the contradictions in Ghazzalian approach to philosophy. He says that 
Ghazzali is comparing some times the views of philosophers with the views of 
“Qaramities”, sometimes with the views of “Asharites”, sometimes with the views of 
“Mutazilites", sometimes with the views of them with those of “Waqufiyah”. In this 
manner it is clear that Ghazzali did not intend to invalidate the arguments of the 
philosophers as he did not also intend to attach himself to their approach fully. What 
he did, according to Ibn Taimiyah was only to strive in order to bring an affinity in the 
approaches ofMutakallimeen andfalasifah. It is for the same reason that he did not rely 
on a singular approach in their refutation. He never directed the arguments of 
mulakallimeenagainst those of the philosophers, but rather directed these against each 
other. Even in the stage when Ghazzali adopted sufi ways as the means to approach 
reality, he was still under influence of philosophy. However, there was no difference in 
this influence, i.e during the early period of sufism. Ghazzali was under the influence of^ 
neo-platonic philosophy, while as he was under the sway of Aristotelian peripatetic and 

Muslimphilosophyfrom484A.Hto487A.H, equally. He neverrenouncedphilosophy, 

rather he shifted from one aspect of philosophy to other He of course, renounced the 
philosophy of Aristotle and his Greek followers and its Muslim adherents, to adopt the 
philosophy of Plato and neo- Platonism in general, to which he remained loyal upto his 

death 36/ 

According to Abu Bakr Ibn Arabi 

“ Our Sheikh Ghazzali went in the depth of philosophy, then strived to come out, 
but did not succeed.” This statement shows clearly the real cause of the v^tude 

perplexityandcrisisofGhazzaliforwhichhe was subjected to cnticism^ftnal-Tufayl 
!nhi. HaiBinYaazan. IbnRushdin Faslulal-Maq al.Ialmf^aiKlab^ 

in hnnk^; as Muafioat al-Shihal-Manqgoj Naqiz-ial-Manuq h. 37/ 

However, this is not true that Ghazzali's views are confused and fluctuating 
regarding philosophy. He rather had various approaches to address different kinds of 

people. 

But Dr Omar Farukh holds that Ghazzali did not took study of philosophy merel». 
for the sake of love of philosophy. But rather made it the method to argue for the 

relevance of religious beliefs. 38/ 

This may alsobeoneofthe interpretation ofGhazzali’sflexible views in philosophy 
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But it does not affect his philosophical stature 

AAerdeaUngwith Ghazzali’sphilosophical credentialsin detail, we wiU turn now 
to his ’/iews on scepticism and also will show the Impact of it on him, Gha^/.ali s 
scepticism was followed after his studs' of philosophy .as Watt sass 

"It seems unlikely that the period of scepticism occurred at an early stage in his 
theological studies. It seemscertain thatthefitof scepticismashedescnbes it must have 
been preceded b>' some study of philosophy". 39/ After dealing 

with his scepticism we will discuss Gha/zali s views on Logic, reason, as logic and 
reason are subsisting somewhere in all processes of doubt 

Ansiyah Hayyam al - Neuelati holds "Paramendis obscrv ed that the Uni\ crsc is 
one static phenomenon. He rejected change altogether. And Heraclitus saw change 
everywhere in the Universe. He was the founder of the scepticism in the philosophy of 
Greece . This trend of scepticism was continued by the Sophists, Pyihagorus n iewed 
that man is measure of all things. From there the process of scepticism in the categories 
of epistemology i.e. sense-perception and reason started The outcome of all these 
endeavors was the formation of a sceptical school, which altogether denied the 
possibility of human knowledge, and even doubted the very process of man's rational 
discourse". 40/ 

Ghazzali. in the same manner doubted the validity of rational knowledge, after he 
^ had doubted sense perception. He remained in the state of this scepticism at least for 
about two months in the manner of sophists actually , though not in his speach 41/ 

But here we should note that despite a stale of scepticism, a sceptic has to depend 
always on reason. In Ghazzali's case, we find that he always abides by the dictates of 
reason even in case of scepticism. 42/. At this point we are reminded about Rene 
Descarte s statement. "Cogito Ergo Sum”. I doubt, therefore I think, therefore I e.xist." 

According to Yousuf al-Sharoni. Ghazzali’s doubt was also only as a method to 
arriveatcertainty.ashewritesinthepreludeofhisbook Meezan-ul-al-Amal . that - 

"Doubls have an important role to play in realizing the value of inherited beliefs. 
Because a person who does not doubt, does not have vision, and can never become 
enlightened, and a person, who does not get enlightened remains in darkness and 
blindness forever.” 43/. However, this extract has led many scholars to a very wrong 
conclusion that Ghazzalian Scepticism was methodological in nature. 

After showing the features of Greek scepticism about the competence of human 
reason that it carmot reveal the nature of the things .(which afterwards e.xtends to the 
^ human affairs in social life where good and bad cannot be determined, some people try 
totraceoul the basis ofGhazzali’ssoqpticism from Greek sources. Ghazzalidis{^ays\ery 

little reliance in sense perception, reason and on the different wavs of attaining 
knowledge, which were adopted by the Talimiyah. (Baliniyyah) Shia. who believed in 
the infallibility of the Imams in religious knowledge. He was not even satisfied with the 
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methods of Mutakallimim and the philosophers. He seems vacillating in the search of 
the reality pertaining to these matters. Ghazzali believed that the source of the true 
knowledge is Allah, but despite his faith, he seems very much confused and vacillating 
in his solutions to the propositions concerning it. Ghazzali. in this sense was not a 
sceptic in the Greek sense of the term. But the strange scepticism which is displayed ► 
by Ghazzali is unique in the history of philosophy. 44/ 

Ghazzali adopted the method of doubt only as a means to reach certainty, and the 
certainty according to Gha7z.ali is that which does not leave any room for doubt. 45/ 

That Ghazzali's scepticism had a philosophical background is shown by the fact 
that he links it up with a consideration of the nature of knowledge and certainty. To be 
fair Ghazzali's scepticism should not be observed only from its chronological side, 
because in fact it was during his studentship at theNizamiyah Academy of Nishapur 
that he became impatient of dogmatic teaching and developed the urge to free himself 
from the bonds of authority (Taqlid), and even showed the signs of scepticism. This 
viewis supported by al-Munqidh min al-Dalal . The period of scepticism through which 
Ghazzali passed was natural, because the Islamic world at that time was influenced by 
the spell of philosophy prevalent those days. 46/ 

So far as the nature of doubt is concerned, Ghazzali passed through a phase of utter 
existential scepticism, which resulted in his migration or “flight” from his native land to 
“ solitary” pil^mage to Syria, Egypt Mecca and Medina, so it wasa real doubt. Ghaz-zali 
says : 

“ Thereupon, I investigated the various kinds of knowledge. I had, and found 
myself destitute of all knowledge with this characteristic of infallibility except in case 
of sense perception and necessary truth. So I said; Now that despair has come over me. 

, there is no point in stuefyingany problems except on the basis of what is self-evident., 
namely necessary truths and the affirmations of the senses. I must first bring these to 
bejudged inorder that I may be certain on this matter. Is my reliance on sense-perception 
and my trust in the soundness of necessary truths of the same kind, my previous trust 
in the beliefs I had merely taken over from others and as the trust most men have in the 
results of thinking? Or is it a justified trust that is in no danger of being betrayed or 
destroyed.” 47/ 

“ Consequently as I drew near the age of adolescence the bonds of mere authority 
(Taqlid) ceased to hold me and inherited beliefs lost their grip upon me. for I saw that 
Christian youth always grew up to be Christian, Jewish, youths to be Jews and the 
Muslim youths to be Muslims.” 48/ 

Ghazzali. as this remark shows, was from his early age a victim of this scepticism 
and it culminated when he was at Baghdad and remained at its peak for two months. 
His scepticism about reason in its theological use extended to philosophical use also. 

“ Thus" says. Montgomery Watt. “Whatever the relative datings; his scepticism was 
virtually turned against philosophy as well as theology.” 49/ 
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The most important of all the parallels and one which is most remarkable of them 

allisthatbetweenal-Ghaz7aliandDescanes(I005-61XI5%-I650)pertaimngloSccpaasm. 

and it deals not only with this or that \ie\v or theory of our author but with his very 
methodof<k)ubt. In particularthere isa remarkable similarly bewwn Ghazzali's method 
of doubt as given in his al-Munqidh and the one expounded b> Descartes in his 
Discoursede la method Which appeared in 1047/16:^6. In what follows weshall bring 
out a close parallel between these two works. 50/ 

It was really with referencetoGhazzali’sMungi^ratherihan tohisIhyathatG H 

Lewis (1817-78) was led to exclaim that, "had any translation of it existed In the day of 
Descartes, everybody would have cried against the plagiarism.” 51/ 

The internal exidence howex er. in the two w orks is so strong that it leaves no doubt 

as to Ghazzali’s influence on Descartes But the external exidence is not altogether 

missing. Descartes himself acknowledges the i ndebtedness of the general plan of his 

work to the example of many fine intellects by name but certainly no one among his 

predecessors had fbllowcdexactly the same plan as Ghazzali in his Munqidh . Whether 

or not there existeda translation of Mun^i^in Latin, the language in which Descartes 

himself xvrotetwoofhis most important works., it isfor the Latin scholars to tell. It would. 

however, be very strange, ifitdid not ifwe know that RaymondMartin was already very 

well acquainted with hisxvorkandthat itsinfluence on the Pansees surla region of Blaise 

Pascal is quite palpable. 52/ 

J 

In the case of Descartes himself the influence of Ghazzali's method can be traced 
as for back as 1138/1628, i.e when he completed his Rules for the Guidance of Mind . 
for some of the rules laid down there in are just those rules, which he later expounded 
in the Ghazzalian manner in the Discourse . There is no doubt about the extensive and 
almost revolutionary influence that Descarte's method wrought on the modem European 
thought. But, thciv, it may be claimed, in the light of what has boon said aboxc. that where 
ever it went it took the influence of Ghazzali along with it. 53/ 

Where as Kant was ” aroused from his dogmatic slumber by the scepticism of 
Hume.”Ghazzaliwas aroused by hisown scepticism. His Tahafut-al-Falasifah inspirit 
at least, is comparable to Kant's, Critique of Pure Reason Like the Critique , it is 

destrucliveof all rational philosophy byapointedemphasisonihelimitationsof human 

reason. 54/ 

Alone Reason, accordingioGhazzali cannot demonslrate‘‘allmatlcrsof religious 

belief' Reason cannot also pronounce on the morality ofTruths. 'Hence there isa clear 

moral necessity for Kalam( since rexelationsufficesforsalvalion)" Ghazzali would point 
outlhattherearetwoclassesofmen. the simplcbclievers and the intellectuals, and that 

for these latter there is not sufficient conxiction in revelation alone 55/ 

Nowhere does Ghazzali appear as a feudist. Though he protects the convictions 

ofthe Simplerbeliexer.andrecognizesil'sadxaniages. hercalizesequallv well that it 

IS not always enough. What he wishes to do is to re-establish the hierarchy of 
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knowledge. All truth is from one high; the simple adherence to it on human authority 
IS a position open to doubts and hesitations; it is not dangerous, but it is weak. On the 
other hand, the rational search for truth falls short of a complete realization of its goal 
; It is dangerous in that it leads a man to think that he is sufficient unto himself 56/ 

Inhissearch forassuranceandreality.Ghazzali.thus. passedthrou^abriefperiod ^ 
of deepest gloom and uncertainty in which he began to doubt the evidence of his own 
senses and the possibility of attaining such certain knowledge as he sought. 57/ 


Ghazzali has dealt wiihlogical problemsin Maaasidal-Falasifah . Mivar-ul-al»llm . 
etc In these books Ghazzali subjects Greek logic as propounded by Ibn Sina to severe 
criticism also, with some examples fromjurisprudence. At the same time Ghazzali did not 
neglect Greek logic altogether, but harnessed it with his argumentation and utilized it 
sometimes in the process of analysis .which he provides about various subjects. He 
WTOte books like Mahak -al- Nazzar AJ-Oislas-al-Mustaqeem. Al»Mu5tasfa . etc. In 
these books. Ghazzali applied the Greek logic on Islamic views and also used the 
terminology’ of the logicians. 58/ 

Ghazzali provided in Oistas a unique type of logic from Quranic verses thereby 
based it on them as arguments. 59/ 


Ghazzali did not only confine the inclusion of logic as a method for studying the 
principles, but also made it the introduction for the study of all sciences, as we find this 
indication in his Muaaddimah al-Mustasfa . He said; 


“This is not only the introduction or prelude to only to some particular branch of 
knowledge, but to all the sciences. And the sciences which are studied without its help, 
are not authentically presented.” 


When Ghazzali feared the criticism of extremist Ulamafor his introduction of rational 
sciences in the argumentation of legal issues which was not usually the way of Muslim 
scholars He tried to bnng analogy for his logic from Quranic verses. 60/ 


At the same time we can easily observe Ghaz.z.ali’s complete consideration for 
religious teachings despite his inclusion of logic in the principles. He says. 

“ 1 am not inviting to some other guide, except the prophet (SAW) and to some 
book, except Quran, as 1 have borrowed and gained all the secrets of knowl^ge from 

it.’‘:inlhiswayQuranandsunnahwerethesourcesofGha7y.ali’s,“Mi7.an (measure) 

forlogic.61/ 

It is said that Ghazzali was the first person who included the Greek logic in *slamc 
principles clearly. It was for the same reason that Ghazzali was severely enuased by 

people like IbnTaimiyah. ButaccordingtoRafeeqal-Ajam:- 

"Ghazzali did not deviate from Islam by including this logic in Islamic sciences. 
Actually, he attempted intentionally to strengthen Islamic arguments and support 

lhem,”62/ 
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Ghazzalibosedhisviewsaboul Greek iogjcon the pattern ofphilosophyofibn Sina 

He announced that Greek Logic should be separated from Greek philosophy when we 
assess its value. He said: 

“The Logical sciences, are not related to the religious sciences positively or 
negatively. These proude only the method to assess and examine the methods and 
ways of argumentation and analogies.” Thou^ it is said that it is not possible to 
separate Aristotelian logic from his metaphysical discussions, because it is part and 
parcel of total philosophy. Yet this is also true that Ghazzali made ev’ery effort to separate 
Aristotelian logic from his metaphysics, while apphing iton Islamic issues. Ghazzali's 
bookson logic, though influenced b>' al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. are more clear indications 
of Islamic topics discussed b>' the help of Aristotelian logic, in that sense these books 
have become great support to Islamic argumentation and polemics. Ghazzali was the first 
■ mulakallim' to use Aristotelian logic to defend matters of dogma, a method which al- 
Juwainihadattemptedwithoute.xhaustingitspotenlials. ThisNcw' method is abundantly 
demonstratedinGhazzali's Tahafiital-Falasifah and al-Raddala Batiniwah . Itappears 
also in Oawaidal-Adillah and al-Risalah al-Oudsiwah and in Al-lQtisad .63/ 

In defending the use of logic to prove issues of a dogmatic nature, Ghazzali says.” 
But logic is notamonopolyoftheirs(i.ethephilosophers);ratheritisthcprinci{Mc that 
ofal-Farabi and Ibn Sina.” We know that Ghazzali is not objecting to the concept itself 
he is objecting to the danger involved in the method employed to prove it, and have the 
eludingtoneintheuseofsuchtennsas“alaaslihim”and”alamaslakihim“i.e. according 
to their premise and according to their method.” 64/ 

The two fold conception of Gods’ unity is stated b>' Ghazzali in the Iqtisad as 
follows. 


God’s unity means that “God is one which means the negation of any thing other 
than He and the affirmation of His essence.” This echoes what he says in the Tahafut , 
viz that it is not permissible to suppose two Necessary Bei ngs each of whom is without 
cause, secondly, the term‘one’ he tells in the iotisad. means the denial of plurality. 65/ 

.Igti^isthebookwhichwecancallintheartofKalamthe‘Bookonogicalreasoning’( 
Kitabal Nazar). According to Ghazzab thephilosoi^ers altered its expressions to sound 
impressive. We mayalsocallitthe 'BookofDialectics’ (Jadal)or intellectual perception. 
When a dialectician hears the term 'logic’. he thinks it is mysterious art which the 
mutakallimeen do not know and only philosophers have access to it. 66/ 


Not only this, but numerous examples can be given to show Ghazzali’s complete 
acceptance oflogic as a sound method for acquiring truth. He says in Maoasidal- 
Ealasifeh, for example:- 


/'• ’ logical judgments, they are mostly correct andare rarely erroneous, bui 

they (i.e the philosophers) differ from the people of the truth concerning them only ir 
tenmnology and applications but not in meaning and conclusions ” 67/ 
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Although he argues that even prophets were not sent to prove the existence of God 
and the origination of the world, but were sent to teach His Unity, we find elsewhere 
that he permits arguing for the existence of God when the arguments are drawn from and 
sustained by the Quran. 68/ 

r 

In the Qistas . the verse (i. e if there were gods other than Allah (i. e. in heavens and 
earth), they would be decaying is presented as a model of a condition conjunctive 
syllogism or ‘ mizan at-talazum ’. All thisof course is a wayofshowing that reason alone 
cannot reach to absolute certainly, for reason can help only in taking positive ^cisions 
. vis-a-vis the revealed word of God. For Ghazzali, then reason must be used to reach 
a golden mean or middle course in belief, not absolute certainty. 69/ 

The importance of Iqtisad lies in this extensiveness of syllogistic logic and the 
attention to objections from a neo-Platonic stand point, both of which can be seen in 
the proofs of the existence of God and the visio beautifica, which in Mantogomeiy 
Watt's judgment are in fact Ghazzali'$ greatest contribution to the latter development 
of Islamic theology and accentuate the fact that what Ghazzali did was to "effect a 
complete fusion ofthe Greek and Islamic intellectual traditions.” 70/ 

Iqtisad is Ghazzali ’ s most sophisticated major work in Kalam. Its complete title is 
al-lQtisad fil -'Itiaad ' and has been variously translated, but the most appropriate 
translation isthe Golden Mean in Belief Ghazzali himself holds Iqtisad inhighesteem 

and, whenever theoccasion calls fortheproofsofthecreed, he refersto it... In Ghazzali’s ^ 

own words 

“Asfortheproofsofthecreedwehavesetthemin al-Risalahal-Qudsiwah inabout 
twenty pages and it is a chapter of the Kitab Oawa-idal-Adillah of the Ihva and as for 
their proofs, with more thoroughness and sophistication in raising questions and 
objections, we have set them in the Golden Mean in Belief, in some hundred pages It 
is a book devoted entirely to the very essence of the science of the theologians, but it 
is more adequate in its proofs and more apt to knock at the doors of knowledge than 
the scholastic jargon which is normally met in the works of the theologians. 71/ 

DiscussingKalam in the Jawahir . he says that he has written two treatises on Kalam 
explaining the creed “ on two calling the lower al-Risalahal-QudisivY ah,and the higher 
level al-lQtisadfil- Itiqad” . 72/ 

After deal ingwilhGhazzali’sviews concerning logic, I think itwillbevery relevant 

to see his treatment of intelligence or reason in the acquisition of knowledge. Because 

people like Arberyandothers view that Ghazzali has deniedtheieasonanyvaluein the 

acquisition of knowledge. ^ 

While as Ghazzali regards reason as a balance for truth in all cases. He has gone 

totheexientofsayingthat Sufis werenotjustified in theircriticismof reason. Hethinks. 
however, that the abhorrence which sufis feel towards reason is perhaps due to the fact 

that it is deemed to be related with the polemics and hair splitting. But according to 
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GhaTzali wecan know Godthrough this hidden vision, the truth fullness of prophet can 
alsobe justified through it. Ghazzali exclaims that how can we abuse reason, when God 

praised it. He says ; 

“ When reason is abused, w hat else should be praised afterwards. How can reason 
be abused, when even Shariah is known b>' help of it It seems that reason takes a form 

ofbeliefinitself (Aanu-al-Yaqeen)andli^tofbeIief(Noor-ul-Yaqeen) . Because man 

is characterized b)’ intellect and separated from the animals by dent of it He gets at the 
hold of the essence of reality of things through it.” 73/ According to Ghazzali the 

c.xampleofQuranislikethclightofthesunandthatofthe reason isthe light of eye."74/ 

Ghazzali demanded from the philosophers a complete adherence to their logical 
arguments in religious matters also. But he feels as he has expressed in the Munqidh 
that they could not abide b>’ these conditions, but have failed to observe these to a great 
extent. It isfor the same reason that Ghazzali criticisedthem for their reliance on hearsay 
and compiling.Let us have lookatChazzali's treatment to reason in some of his\iews 
of Mish^ al-/knwar . While comparing sense- perception with reason ,he says:- 

“ the eye does not behold itself, but the intelligence does perceive itself as well 

asothers, and it perceives itself as endowed with knowledge, power, etc. and perceives 
its own knowledge andperceives its knowledge of its knowlcdgeof its own knowledge, 
and so on infinitum.” 75/ He says further, ”.. to the intelligence near and far one is 
indifferent. Inthe twinkling of an eye it ascends to the highest heaven above, in another 
instant to the confines of earth beneath. Nay, when the facts arc realized. intelligence 
is revealed as transcending the very idea of 'far’ and 'near' .which occur between 
material bodies.” 76/. The eye does not perceive what is behind the veil, but the 
intelligence moves freely about the throne, the saddle, and everything beyond the veil 
of the Heavens, and beyond the veil of the Heavens, and likewise about the Host 
supernal, and the Realm celestial, just as much as about its own world, and its 
prophiquate (that is its own) kingdom. The realities of things stand unveiled to the 
intelligence. It's only veil is one which it assumes of its own sake, which resembles the 
veil that the eye assumes of its own accord in the closing of its eye.” 77/ 

Ghazzali says further:-” While intelligence breaks through into the inwardness of 
things and into their secrets; apprehends the reality of things and their essential spirits 
;elicils their causes and laws - from what they had origin. how they were created, of how 
many ideal forms they are composed, what rank of Being they occupy.” 78/ 

He holds: “ But the domain of intelligence is the entirety of existence, for it both 
apprehends the entities we have enumerated, and has recourse among all others beside 
(and they are the major part), passing upon them judgments that are both certain and 
true. To it. therefore, are the inward secrets of things manifest, and the hidden forms 
of things become clear,” 79/ 

“The Koran, then, is represented to us by the sun. and the intelligence b\- the liaht 
oftheeye.” 80/ ^ 
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Ghazzali says; '"He who never faces to that world, but allows the limitations of life 
in this lower world of sense to settle upon him. is still a brute beast, on encommunicate 
from that which constitutes us man: gone astray is he more than any brute beasts, for 
to the brute are not vouched the wings of flight.” 81/ 

The knowledge is rational and supported by an argument without betraying the ^ 
teachings of the Quran and the Traditions. 

In thisway Ghazzali has laidmuchemphasison reason when it is purified from the 
embellishment of wrong opinions and false views. Dr.Mehmood Qasim says that: 


“We say that Ghazzali has gone to the exaggerated extent b>' cle\’ating the reason. 
It seems that Ghazzali thinks that hidden secrets look very evident by the helpof reason. 
It is perhaps for the same reason that Ghazzali has approved taking of truths from all 
possible sources. Though it may be embedded in the books of philosophers, provided 
the limits of reason are known. The knowledge of AJmiglity is attained through the 
agency of prophecy, which opens the secrets for the intelligent and sufi people, about 
those matters which cannot be known through the analogies of intelligence or taste 
(Dhawq). Ghazzali says that The intelligent people themselves realize this thing that 
intelligence caiuiot lead us to the knowledge about the matters oflife after death, nor 

can it guide us about the harm of sms .and benefit of obedience These all matters are 

only knowable through the agency- of the prophets, which is such a source, which is 
above intelligence, which informs people about the known matters of the past and 
future It is childish on the part of a person, who wants to know the wisdom behind the 
prayers in a raUonal way. Though we recognize that the importance of intelligence lies 
in acceptance of the prophethood and also in the declaration of its incompetency from 
knowing these matters except through the light of prophecy .” 82/ 

InGhazzali’sletterioHisMajestySulianSanjarSaIjuqi,hesays:“Youshouldknow 

thatbynowIamfiftythreeyearsold.Foityyearsofmylifehavebeenspentinthe various 

neacefiil haunts of famous scholars and learned men under whom 1 studi^ till I was 
^sGd to such a rank that people began to know me and understand the change in my 


ideas.” 83/ 

InalettertoHisExceUencyMujiiu-DeenGhazzaUwritesatoneplacewhilcd^mg 
with h ssu 0 wnce^fre^ 

have reason, intemgence and insight which bring one near to God. 84/ 

AfterdealingwithGhazzali'sphilosophicaIciedentiaIs.hisviewsonlo®c, reason, 

scep^s«hology, nutthenniUcsandethicsetc. 85A Wewi^^^^ 

o^me t^^nt sc^^lars about dimensions of his phrlosoph.cal thought 

1. v/ra^Kin.rcivsthatGhazzaliisoneofthegreatestsymbolsinthehistory 

r u p^^ Socrates and Plato among the Greek 

^osophers. SaSt Augustine andSaintTbomasAquinasamongthel^ Mosophers. 
^^^rtes aS^l among the contemporary philosophers. 86/ 
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Ghazzali considered that the purificationof heart is the way in order to remove the 
veils ofignoranceandforattainingkrtowledge. ST/Ghazzali was bound tophilosophi/e 
in the deep sense of the word. Because in Ghazzali’s times, as was mentioned. 
Philosophy was part and parcel of a civilized world. A stud>' was deemed to be 
^ incomplete, which did not include some portion of philosophy. 88/ 

It is for the same reason that we find that a lot ofbookson philosophy were wTitten 
by Muslims. They translated Greek books during second and third year of Hijrah, and 
began philosophizing themselves in fourth cenmr>’ Hijrah, as was mentioned earlier. 

Renan, whose easy-going mind was the exact antithesis to the intense earnestness 
ofGha 2 zali,Callshim“the most original mindamong Arabian philosophers.” 89/ 

Yet it is doubtful whether it is as a philosopher that he would have wished to be 
chiefly remembered 90/ 

ClaudFieldrightlyindicates: 

“ Philosopher and sceptic as he was by nature. Ghazzali’s chief work was that of 
a theologian, moralist, and mystic, though his mysticism was strongly balanced by 
common sense. He had, as he tells us in his 'Confessions’, experienced “conversion.” 
91/ 


At any rate. Ghazzali has been accepted as orthodox authority by the Muslims 

^ among whom his title is Huijat-ul-Islam, “Theproofoflslam”.andithasbeensaid“. 

if all the books of Islam were destroyed it would be but a slight loss if only the' Ihya’ 
ofGhazzali was preserved” 92/ 

Dr. Mohammad Thabit Al-Fanadi says:- “Ghazzali would have never become 
himself happy to be dubbed as a philosopher, but there is no doubt, that Ghazzali was 

aphilosopher.agreatphilosopherdespiteofhisdislikingto be called asaphilosopher.” 


% 


The important aspect of Ghazjtali’s work and influence seems to be, in his 

^i^ngphilosophy and philosophical theologywithinthegraspoftheordinary mind 

By his intense personality and through his personal experiences, he attained so 
OTerpowenng a sense of the divine realiUes that the force of his character swept all 
before it and Islam entered on a new era of its existence 94/ 


Ghulam Saiyadian says: “Imam Ghazzali’s life was a magnificent intellectual 
did no, passively into ,he faith, corrosion and^^-p^t!; 

ande^dinr which he eventually achieved, but went through^l the triS^nd 
^hons whr^ch beset the adventurous and critical ntind hV made a top and 

of in philosophy and ofvarious religious 

^nns and BaUnis. the Sufis and the men of Falsafa. the mominsl^dr 


It is this courageous adventure of the intellect which has been the glmy and the 
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inquisitetortureoflhemindofman, as ithas stniggJed ceaselessly toarriveatthe truth, 

undaunted by dogma and unfettered by the bonds of “ Taqlid.” It is important to note 

that he regardsthis quality ofthemindasplantedl^Allahinhisnature’and, therefore, 

it is not to be suppressed as a heresy but welcomed as a God given gift. 

% 

But thein tell ectual approach which Imam Ghazzali had adc^edfailedtosatisfy him. 

His scepticism not only influencedhis religious thinkingbut, like many other philosophers 

in the history of thought, he began to doubt whether it was at all possible to acquire 
certain knowledge through the medium of the rational intellect. 96/ 

Dr. Abdul Ala Afifi says; 

“ Ghazzaliunmaskedthe real faces of philosophers indicatingtheirfalseviewsand 
removed the crown of vanity from their heads. Ghazzali considers that since philosophy 
is oneofawayofthethinkingwhichisequallyliabletocriticismand refutation by other 
rational arguments. It is for the same reason that Ghazzali thinks philosof^rs are at fault, 
when they consider their metaphysical approach thesole way toapproach reality, while 
according to him it is attained by the light of belief, which should take guidance from 
reason and revelation both”. 97/ 

According to Badawi. Ghazzali could never break the shell of philosophy despite 
his concerted efforts to do so. He views that Ghazzali rejected the opinion of the 
philosophers on the eternity of the world, as he read the book of Yahya Nahvi which ! 
was known as Huiiui-BaraQalus-Fi-Qudm-i-al-Aalam . Inthisbookyahya had rejected 
views of Heracletus on eternity of the world. Ghazzali has produced the arguments as 
given by yahya Nahvi to reject the arguments of philosophers on the same issue. By 
these all claims Badawi wants to say that; 

“Ghazzali used the arguments ofone groupofphilost^hersagainsttheoiher group 
of philosophers in his book Tahafiit al- Falasifah . ’’98/ 

In Ghazj'.ali’s philosophical endeavours, there are some positive aspects also. He 
was the first person to reconcile Islamic beliefs with Neo-platonic philosophy, by 
interpreting Quranic verses, so as to make them serve this end. Secondly, he presented 
these Neo-Platonic views in an Islamic garb, indicating as these were originated from 
Quran and Sunnah without any influence from non-lslamic thought. Third ,Gha7.zali 
provided his views especially in Mishkat al-Anwar . which is one of his important 
philosophical works, as he gave details and analysis in it and related them with Quran 
and Sunnah with strong concern. He drew the conclusions and thoughts which were 
implicit in Neo- Platonism. He gave full analysis of all these issues. 99/ 

As said earlier when Ghazzali took to philosophy he devoted full three years to it. 

He studied philosophy during first two years in pondering over these philosophical ) 
sciences. He gave the results and conclusions of this thorough study in his book, 
Tahafat -ul-Falasifah . In this renowned work he noted twenty points made by 
philosophers which were inconsistent with their own conclusions. He concentrated in 
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thisbookonlyondemonslratingtheinconsisienciesin iheapfW’oach ofthe philosophers 
and did not put forward any positive views of his own. 100/ 

Ghazzaligave his conclusionsabout philosophical science in his Al-Munqidh min 
aUnalal tdeli\’erancefrDmerrorL AccordingtoGhazzali'scIassiflcationthephilosophical 
sciences were six in number i.e. mathematics, logic , natural-science, theology ( or 
metaphysics). politics, and ethics. In these books, according to Watt, Gha/^ali retains 
his philosophical and intellectual honesty. It is a critical book. Its contents cannot be 
summarisedlorepresentGhazzali'sown teachings. Hewas so careful in his philosophical 
honesty that he reminds us that he is not going to affirm what he considers to be truth 
In Tahafatul-Falasifah . Ghazzaliacccptedthefindingsofmathematics, scienceand logic 
and employed the weapons of Ahstotelianism against the Greek philosophy, mainly 
its version as propounded by Ibn Sina and Farabi. Ghazzali argued against the 
philosopher's, position with regard to religious doctrine point by point and revealed 
both its self contradictions and its insufficiency from the religious and philosophical 
point of view'. 


Some ofthe Western scholars, Henry Corbin for example, regard Ghazzali as one 
ofthe spiritual personalitiesof Islam, but he denies to Ghaz/ali any phi losophical status, 
and prefers to call him "the most ardent critic of philosophy ." 101/ 

ButGhazzali'sphilosophicalattainmentsshowthat apart from his'great rectitude" 

he embodied in his person and his doctrine "a synthesis between heartfelt religious 
piety and philosophical objectivity and an almost scientific precision in the manner he 
gave expression to it". It was not only Ghazzali who discussed philosophical points for 
the first time, but these were being discussed by philosophers in the Islamic world 

shortly before his time. Ghazzali’scriiiqueoflcnowledgeisevidently as mentioned, an 

aspect of philosophy not merely of theology. We can see Ghazzali's philosophical 

u ai- Falasifah. (the aims ofthe phtlosophers) in 

which he gave an objective statement of their doctrine without criticism. 102/ 

far His anitude was 

fa^mbeingpurelynegative,ontheone hand, indeed, heargued powerftillva^rst 
^rtS'awav Sl°aZr T""/and ™ the wher tend hTwas 

towriteaccorrgtme^omf™,^^^ 

<lescribedasa‘‘propheticintellectual ^ese reasons that Ghazzali is 

in order to resolve the tension beLwJllhrtJ^^ tk Philosophy and theology 

regard deserves the fiUl credit ° •^“spo'^icacity and courage in this 
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Indeed, as hasoften been noted it was Ghazzali’sintroductionofthe methods and 
vocabulary of philosophy which made possible the further development of the Kalam 
intheworksofFakhru-al-DinaJ-Razi,al-Jili,al-Tafta7aniandothers. 103/ 

Syied Hossein Nasr s^s: “ Everyone is aware of Ghazzali 's criticismsof peripatetic y. 
philosophy especially that of Ibn Sina as seen in such well-known works of Ghazzali as 
Tahafiit al-Falasifah. but not much stucfy has been devoted to the philosophical 
dimensions of this opponent of philosophy.” 104/ 

Nasr says further “In Ghazzali's writings there is much concern for the question 
oflaiowledge and gnosis andhis writings in this field have wielded much influence upon 
later Islamic philosophers and theologians, such as Mulla Sadraand Shah Waliullah of 
Delhi. Likewise Ghazzali wasconcemedwith the classification of the sciences." 105/ 

He continues: “Ghazz^ali’s theology is also itself of a philosophical nature and he. 
more than his teacher Juwaviii was the founder of philosophical Kalam in Islam.” 106/ 

So far as the impact of Ghazzali on Mulla Sadra is concerned it extends to his theory of 
resurrection and causation as well. Mulla Sadra discusses the problem of resurrection 
in detail in his famous book. al-Hikmatal-Arshi\a . Hesays; - “Know that when the sprit 
has become separated from the elemental body, there still remains with it something 
having a weak being, in the prophetic tradition, this was called “the root of the tail 
people have differed greatly concerning its meaning. Thus, it was said (by some it was , 
the original part of the bod>'. And it was said (by certain philosophers) that it was the ^ 
material intellect or simply prime matter. Abu Harmdal-Ghazzalisaidthat it wasorJy the 
soul, and that the other world arose out of this.” 107/ 

Ghazzali’sview does not differagreatdeal. at least initsoutwardexpression, from 
Sadra's own conception here, though Sadra criticises Ghazza for not regarding soul 
altogether a separate entity. 108/ In the same way Ghazzali’s influence on Sadra seems 
very evident in his views about causation. He says in the similar maimer as Ghazzali 
would say that the Divine Being is not subject to the causal nexus. He says:- “ But as 
far that second (notice) modality ofbeing, there are only essential causes, (there are no 
secondary causes, that are) external to the essence of the thing and do not (actually) 
constitute its being”. 109/ 

It means that for Sadra, the cosmic process of the unfolding self- 
being which was revealed in the “greater Rising “ constituted an “ wsential (dhaU) 
orderof“existentiating” Causality, which is independentofthephysicalappearances 
to which the Traditional Aristotelian analysis could be aR)lied 110/ 

Nasr bri ngs this i mportant poi m to our notice that: Ghazz^ i ^fended reason and 
its role in acquiring knowledge although he pointed out the necessity of i 

subservient to both revelation and the intellect. He also not only defended lope 
wrote several important works on it. In both of these attitudes he stan^ with the 

philosophersagainst certaintheologiansandjurists. Furthermore. Ghazzmi scnttcisni 

of philosophy was itself of a philosophical character... The philosophic nature o 
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Ghazzali’s criticism can be seen especially in the discussion of the created or eternal 
natureof the world a discussion to which Ibn Rushd was to return in detail in his Taha . ^ 
al-Tahafiit . Ghazzali’s philosophic concerns can be seen also in his polemical works 

against Ismailism. 111/ 

Hawa Lazarus says: “ It would mean that al-Ghazzali was indeed deeply afTcctcd 
b>’ Neoplatonic philosophy, but that he evaded s>stematically its heretical conclusions 
and accepted terminolog> : the stranger current Neoplatonic atmosphere' in his 
authentic writings is therefore deri\ ed from the fact that he didboirow i mages. s>Tnbols. 
idioms and expressions from this philosophy but only those of secondary importance 
with no heretical meaning. These he implanted into his writings andelaboraied on in 
a traditional sufi marmer without accepting any Neoplantonic doctrine as such. 112/ 

Ghazzali objects only the claim of a class of people w ho believe in the superiority 
toothers, because oftheir greater intelligence and insight as they deal with these natm^l 
sciences. Hawa savs : 

"Al-Ghazzali saw nocontiadiction between the rational and the traditional sciences, 
and he belie^■ed that thc>’ complemented each other. No man should content himself 
with the study of only one of them. The rational sciences are compared to food, while 
as the traditional ones are compared to medicine, (and the human bod>' needs both)". 
113/ 

M.N. Roy has paid tributes to Ghazzali by saying : " His place in the history of 
philosophy can be judged from the opinion of the famous French Orientalist Renan, 
whothou^t that the fatherof modem scepticism. Hume, did not say anything more than 
what had been said by the Arab Philosopher, who preceded him b>' seven hundred 
years." 114/ 

While comparing Ghazzali with Hume and Kant. M.N. Roy further writes". The 
immensity ofthe historical significance ofal-Ghazzali'sviewsisappreciatedstill more 
clearly when we remember that it was scepticism ofHume which gave impetus to Kant *s 
all shattering critical philosophy that laid occurrence at the rest of all speculative 
thought. Butal-Ghazz.ali'svie^vswe^ealongaheadofh^stime. Experimental science as 
he visualized, was not yet possible. In the absence or infancy of technology, the nature 
of objects could not be so mathematically ascertained as the philosopher wished. 
Therefore, in his lateryears. al- Ghazzali, fell into mysticism, but his fail was not more 
strikingly inglorious than of Kant. Objective drawbacks clii^red the intrepid wings of 
the soaring spirit of the Arab thinker, whereas subjective predilection of class interest 
overwhelmed the critical genious of Kant.” 115/ 

Ibn T aimiyah alleged Ghazzali as "he was particularly effected b>’ the ideas ofthe 

philosophers.”HeincludesGhaz 7 aliamongthe"LaterKaiamtheologians.” 116 / 

It is the criticism of Ghazzali, which some people take as negative point of his 
thought, but in fact Ghazzali’s attack on philosophers was not, in all respects. 
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destructive, but it also possessed constructive and positive elements as well, despite 
harsh tone and insufficiency of argumentation. Ghazzali highlightedthe lofty aspects 
of philosophy as well as religion and marked the distinctions and particulariiiesofbolh. 
He elaboratedthe objectives put forward by the philosophers in such a detailed manner 
that his analysis is a unique masterpiece. 


In Studies in al-Ghazzali Hawa Hazarus says: “ It should be remarked here that 
though he deals mainly Vkiih philosophical terms concerned with metaphysics, that 
holds true also for other philosophical disciplines such as logic. It is a well-known fact 
that al-Ghazzali tried to propagate this science, as well as mathematics and other 
sciences, among the masses and fought the prejudice of the theologians against these 
sciences. He even considered this prejudice to be a sin that endangers and weakens 
religion unnecessarily ." 117/ 


She says further; “Already in his introduction to the Tahafut he mentions that 
he will use in this book technical terminology only to address his philosophical 
opponents in order to impress them with his own mastery of and familiarity with, their 
subject." 118/ 


•• Butat the sametime, his books ledtoastrengtheningoflies between the tasawwuf 

and philosophy and to the development of principles which could be shared by both 
one in his writing and elaborated on him a tradition.” 119/ 


AllamaShibli Nomanihasmcntionedthephilosophicalaspectofal-Ghazzali’s' 
work as ". In Europe, all reputation attached to al-Ghazzali is due to his refutation of 

philosophical sciences The Europeanscholars say that Ghazzalidestroyedphilosophy 

in East ruthlessly, and if Ibn Rushd would have not appeared on the stap to save it in 
the Wesi. the fate of philosophy would had been similar. In Ghazzali s Rebuttal^ 
philosophers , we see that he is speaking to his philosophical opponents in a tone of 
scholar w ho is totally away from any s}'mptom of embarrassment. He seems to be free 
from any sign of inferiorit> complex w hen he makes assault on them. Headdressed GieA 
philosophers in a manner which is of an equal rival, and thinker who is not overawed 

from the argumentative jargonsofthemand their Muslim followers 120 


Muslim philosophers have not only worked as an agen^ to 
hilosophy to the West, but according to a renowned Indi^ ^holar. ^ 

hundrLycars.itmodestMeamedfromothers.particuIarlylhe^cientGrMks^^^ 

quipped. It began to pr«iuce independent and original thoug^n ever>' branch of 

Lni^* 121/M N Rco-furthersavs HefChazzalijanticipatedDescaitesmi^^ 

"Jrl o^h To self consciousness. He st^ds out as the connecting link 
etween the antiquity and modem scepticism 122 


He comments fiirther: The pnncipleof acquiringexacl knowledge started n^) 
housand years ago by the Muslim Savant, still holds good as then, and the scient^c 

Itlook which makes such knowledge poss.ble, ts ^11 S 

dians who even in these davs of the twentieth cenmiv allow themselves to be 
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impresscdb> featsof magicand"spiriCual" Charlalanism. andcredit-sclf-consciousness, 
he found the judge of the correctness of the perception of senses," 121/ 

It becomes quite evident a fact from these statements that toallege Gha/v.ah as the 
iipponeni of logic and science is figment of imagination of those scholars, who don l 
know the essence and substance of Gha/./ali's works. It is convincingly put fo^^vard 
bv Hawa La/ursand M.N. Roy that Al-Gha/7ali was in no manner anti reason or anli- 
science. ratherheprovidedastrongargumcnt intheirfavour. Moreover. Ghaz/^li. in his 
Kiiab lawahir al- Quran underlines the importance of contemporary Sciences in 
understanding the Quran. "The Quran becomes transparent only to those w ho have 
studied the Sciences, which areextracted from it. Forcxamplc. the mcaningof Sura (26; 
80).,. who. when I am sick, gives the health could not be properly understood w ithout 
iheknowledgeof medicine. Similarly. Uiercal meaningoflhesolarandLunar moxcmenls 
( 55:5). the merging of the night into the day ( 15: 13). and so forth, could be fully 
understood only b>- astronomers, thus affirming a complete harmony between many 
Quranic Sciences and natural and positive sciences.” 124/ 

The problems of epistemology are the most important problems of philosophy. 
Ghazzali solved the problem of knowledge and certitude by affirming a degree of 
comprehension that left no room for doubt, a comprehension that is the essential 
apprehension of things. Gha/./ali w as in search of such knowledge w’hich would not 
leave any room for doubt. 

He says;” 1 am looking for knowledge of what things really are. so I must 
undoubtedly try to find what knowledge is. that knowledge in which the object is 
disclosed in such a fashion that no doubt remains along with it.” 125/ 

Late Dr Noor-an-Nabi has aptly dealt with the philosophical statusofal-Gha/zaii 
Dr. Nabi writes: 

"It would be very interesting to note that the modem analysis adopting the 
techniquesof the analytical approach, suchas acceptance of common sense and appeal 
to the ordinary meanings of words (Moore), logical atomism (Russell) in the principle 
of verification ( A.J. Ayer) and Linguistic Analysis (Wittgenslien) opposed, and most 
of them refuted metaphysics but. al-Gha/./.ali on the contrary, with the tools of 
acceptance of common sense, linguistic analysis and the principles of verification 
confirmed metaphysics,” 126/ The Specific e.xample of Ghazzali's concern with 
linguisticandsemanlic analysiscan be discerned inGhazzali’sdevelopinga significant 
Linguistic account of theexpression. Light, veritably andliterailyapplicdto God as the 
source of lights, and to the existence of the universe as an cmanative light, emerging 
f^om the light of lights. 

According to Mchdi Hairi Yezdi. Ghazzali's achievement in the Tahafut »al- 
falasifah. isforthe most part semantic, for he isamong‘* the first philosophers .at least 
in the history of Islamic speculative thought, w ho distinguished the problem of using 
a word in its meaning with reference to its meaning without reference to its 
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applications"! 27/ 


However it is tme that al-Ghazzali was deadly opposite to the claims of the 
phi losdphers that it is reason which should determine right and\vrong with out worrying 
about dictates and tenets of religion. Since, philosophy or rational discourse is not* 
without shortcomings, its sphere should be limited to the issues which can come in its 
purv iew It is perhaps for the same reason that in several senses. Ghazzali's mission 
seems very close to that of Kant, who tried to show the limitations of reason in his 
classical book. The Critique ofPure Reason . Ic^l forthe same reason commentson the 
mission of Gha/y.ali as "Ghazzali ’ s apostolic mission was. like that of Kant i n Germany 
of the eighteenth century ". Ghazzali's philosophical scepticism, says Iqbal, "which 
,howc\ cr went a little loo far. virtuallv did the same kind of work in the world of Islam 
in breaking the back of the proud but shallow rationalism which moved in the same 
direclionas pre-Kantian rationalism in Germany." 128/ 


Al-Ghazzali's studies in philosophy led to the incorporation ofeertain aspects of 
philosophy .logic fore.vample. into Islamic theology . 


it was under the Influence of Ghaz/ali that theologians after him. came to devote 
much more lime and space to the philosophical preliminaries than to the theology 
proper Gha/y.ali used the forms of Greek dialectic to found a pragmatic system in his 
originality and distinction. He also brought philosophy into the open and dissipated 
the glamour of mystery which had surrounded it. According to al-Ghazzali philosophy^ 
was "simplv ihiriking". and the philosophers and their systems could be understood 
bv any intelligent man. 129/ 

Gha/y.ali was interested in logical questions, because as a scholar jurist, logical 
questions were of great concern for him. ‘Abdul Kadir Sharief says; 


"AI-Ghaz/ali's originality, incidenty and extent of knowledge in his lectures on 
junsprudcncc. theology and the Quran attracted hundreds of students Between his 
stimulating seminars. Al-Ghazzali produceda numberof legal works, such as Al-Ba sil. 
Al-Waii/. . w hichareamonglhe fundamental works on the Shafi i school ofthoughl, ^ 

Muslasfa. is al-Ghazzali soutstanding contribution to the sources of Islamic law and 

continues to be regarded ev en after 900 years as the most important work on Usool al- 
Fiqh in Islam." 130/ 


Hantef Nachi has rightly said that iheimporianceof TahafatuI -al -Falasafah ^s 
not lie only in the fact that Ghazzali attacked the Greek ph.losophcrs and sashed the 
undue yanity andarroganceof them, but italso presents Ghazzali sown p^losoph cal 
views before us This book is the living icstimonv of Ihc critical power and inquisitive 
qualities of AlChazzali. It shows Ghazzali s maslen and lacihil abilily (o analyse Ih^ 

prtMems. 131/ 

Ahmad Mohammad Jili says ; “ Abu Hamid al-Imam Ghaz/ali wTole his book 
Tahaful . which had a marvelous impact to check the imbalances and absurdities of 
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philosophers." 132/ 

As regards maihemalical and other natural sciences which were included in 
philosophy, Gha/vali sees no scope for objection In Tahafut Gha/-/ali says.” As regards 
maihematics. there is no point in deming or opposing it.” About the things w hich are 
"^established by astronomical and malhemalicale\idence which leave no room for doubt. 
Ghazzali has no intention to dispute them. Contrarv- to this. Ghazyali regards it a great 
harm to religion that some people may criticb.eihese thingsin an immethodical manner: 

for e.\ampleasinihecaseofLunareclipse some people refute the beliefsof philosophers 

about this matter, although astronomical and maihemat)cal esidence have established 
their beliefs. Here we should observe the care w hich Ghazzali lakes indiscussing issues 
pertaining to astronomy and mathematics, which depictshis o\ erall approach to natural 
sciences. His views about these sciences are quite positive and progressive. 

Dr. Ishaq Musa al-Hussaini says ; ’‘That the most important aspect about al- 
Ghazzali is his love for truth or reality, hisconeem to reach itandhiscndcav oriodiscov'er 
It. Gha/./ali has set an example of a unique nature of human experience which opens 
before a man a method and way ofdiscussion. discovery, rcnunciationand innovations. 
In this way Gha/zali is not only the proof of Islam (Hujjat-al- Islam) but also a proof of 
a greater bravery and discovery of man.” 133/ 

It isperhaps for the same reason, that Gha7.7.ali's inOucnce was not only confined 
^0 Muslims, but it extended to Christians of the west, who found in Ghazzali’s 
philosophy valuable points and benefited from iuasforexample Saint Thomas Aquinas 
seems to show strong concern for it. Other western philosophers like Descartes. Hume 
andKantscemalsoinfluencedbylheoomprehensivephilosoiAyofGhaivali Descartes' 
method of Doubt Hume’s resemblance to the profound argumentation of Al-Gha/yali. 
imi^icilly though not explicitly. 

According to Thabital-Arecs; It is the abiding demand of the Arabic legacy that 
the efforts should be arranged to revive his memory i.e. Al-Ghazzali’s, a philosopher, 
who was the proof of Islam (Hujat al-lslam ) in his own times, who was one of the 

blossoming flowerofthe garden of ArabiccivilizatioreHeelevated the statusof thought 

and bestowed sincerity to the intellectual and spiritual realities as well.” 134/ 

He says further; In this way Ghazzali opened the new vistas for the modem thought 
when most of the nations of the world were screaming under the reign of dai1( ages. He 
bn^e the way in fiont of epistemological Reason, he was forerunner ofDescartes, about 
five hundred years before, and all those thinkers who laid down the rules and methods 
for epistemological discussions. In this way Gha7.zali was not only one of the torch 
bearers of the enlightenment in the history of Arabic civilization, but also in the 
<^vili 2 alional history ofall human beings. 135/ 

Dr. Abdul Karim AlwanconsidersGhazzali amongtheTeadersofhuman thought, 

who encompassed in their selves studies, analyses from various angles in a deep and 
original manner. Aspecific instance is found in the thinking of Al-Ghazzali.” 136/ 
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There are two view points about Ghazzali ’s approach to philosophy. First is that 
Ghazzali out rightly rejected and denounced all kinds of philosophical arguments, as 
heldlw people like Henry Corbin, BertrandRusselL Fazlur Rahman. P.K. Hitti, Arber>’ 
and others. Secondapproachto Ghazzali isashasbeenalready mentioned that Ghazzali 
accepted several conclusions arrived at by the philosophers, consciously or 
unconsciously as elaborated in the above pages. It is clear that he is heavily indebted 
to the philosophers. This he himself admits. His method is eclectic, and unshamedly so. 
Far he subscribes to the principle attributed to “ Ali Ibn Abi Talib: “ Do not know the 
truthbythemen.butrather.knowthetrulh.andthenyouwillknowwhofollowsit. 1.37/ 

According to Ghazzali those who reject philosophy outrightly run the risk of 
ignoring useful and indeed self- evident truths, such as are provided mathematics 
and astronomy. Moreover, such people bring religion itself into disrepute when such 
a well-intentioned but ignorant person rejects, for example, thephilosopher’saccount 
of Lunar and Solar eclipses. “ Some one may hear, who knows these things through 
conclusive demonstration (bil-burhan-al -qati') and he does not doubt demonstration 
, but comes to view Islam as founded upon ignorance and the rejection of proof Thus 
, his love for philosophy, increases, as does his hatred for Islam.” 1.38/ 

Ghazzali enunciates the rule to be observed : “if the philosophical doctrine is “ 
reasonablein itselfandcorroboratedbyproof.andisnot inconflict with the Book, then 
why should we flee and renounce it”. 139/ , 

Moreover Ghazzali has attempted to defend the use of philosophy: \ 

“Suppose that (these statements exist no where but in their writings) were we to 
open the gateand proceed to relinguish every truth lowhich the mind of an infidel had 
preceded us. we would be forced to forgo much of the truth”. 140/ 

Gha/.z.ali gives a concrete example: the reasonable man. does not loath honey 
even though if he finds it in the cupping-glass, for he knows that the cupping-glass docs 
not change the intrinsic nature of the honey. 141/ 

Most people. Ghazzali says cannot grasp this 

“ For when you trace and ascribea statement to a person of whom they think highly, 
they accept it, even if it be false, but if you ascribe it to one of whom they hold a low 
opinion, they reject it, even if it be true. And so. th^ everlastingly recognize the truth 
by means of men. rather than recognbing men by means of the truth, and this is the 

ultimateerror.” 142/ 

Acting on this principle, Ghazzali wishes toestabiish what is useful, and what is 
baneful in the works of the philosophers. Certain subdivisions of philosophy, such as 

arithmeticandgeometry.hepointsout.arc indifferent with regardtorevealedtruthanl^ 

may be deemed harmless. Logic, too. is in itself neutral, although it offers a potential 

danger. For, e.xample.thoscwhomitsclarity impresses may cometobelievcthat certain 

heretical doctrines which it supports are also true. 143/. In any case, logic is not the 
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pnvalc province of the philosophers. In former ages, theologians employed il loo^ 
although with different leTminolog> Furthermore, the name logic (mantiq) isitselfused 
by philosophers solely in order to intimidate Jahwilan. 144/ 

While mathematics, astronomy, and even logic may be considered neutral, the 

^ metaphysicaldoctrineswhichGhaz.'.aliseeksloexposeanddemoIishinthcTahafutaL- 

Falasifah arenot. Indeed. inthatworkGha/-/alianalysesandrcfutestwcnt>’ heretical 

doctrines held b>' the philosophers. 

Evenso. while philosophersfromearliesl times, uptoandincludingal-Farabi and 

Ibn Sina, are to be considered heretics, their worksare not utterly devoid of truth 145/ 
Truth and falsehood lie side by side within their works, and this is the essence of the 
problem. 

In short. Gha 7 .zali takes the truth where he finds il. And in thecase at hand, he has 
clearly borrowed from his predecessors among the philosophers. AI-Ghazzali owes a 
distinct and undeniable debt to al-Farabi and to Ibn Sina. as well as to various works 
of Greek philosophy in -Arabic translation, such as Galen's Dcusu partium or the some 
authors compendium of Plato's Timaeus . In particular, Gha7/ali has borrowed from 
these authorsa notion ofprovidence which he seeks to reconcile with traditional Islamic 
belief 146/ 

Moreover, it caimot be denied that Ghazzali shows a penchant for philosophical 
4 terminology and method, but he alsoax’ailshimselfof certain key concepts exen in their 
metaphysics, which he generally repudiates The notion of providence, as elaborated 
earlier aUFarabi and Ibn Sina. is one such instance. However, the role of necessity 
in that doctrine, which was attached to it by these philosophers, has been replaced in 
the Ghaz7alian adaptation by the divine will itself The necessity that obtains, results 
from the efficacy of that will in acting upon its objects. 

Ormsby thinks that whateversympathy Ghazzali may havewithcertainaspectsof 
philosophy, and however much he appropriates its language and methodology, his 
attitude towards it remains “ inimical.” According to Ormsby. Ghazzali finds himself 
alliedwithvariousotherseciarians.theirdifferences not withstanding Ghazzali says 
” 1 do not rise to defend any specific theological school. On the contrary . 1 consider 
all the sects united as one against then (the philosophers). For other sects may some 
times differ with us in someparticular(fil-taf-sil). but these (philosophers) oppose the 
very foundations of religion. So let us join together against them, for in the face of 
calamities, personal_ rancors vanish” 147/ 

Since in the opinion of Ghazzali there were several sections and varieties of 
philosophers, therefore, il must be understood that Gha/.7ali's attack was directed to 

t only thosephilosopheis. which wereeilher "infidels "orherelicsinhisview. Therefore. 
Onnsl^’'saboveobservationsarenol iruein totality but partially. Ifwe consider attacks 

against infidels or ” heretics” as tantamount to rejection or animosity of philosophy, 
then thesameallegationcanbesquarely levelledagainst aprominent philosopher. Rene 
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Descartes, who also attacked the infidels in order to restore religious belief in God and 
soul. 


He says, for example. 

“ . . for although to us. the faithful, it be sufficient to hold as matters of faith, that 
the human soul does not perish with thebod\'. and that God exists, it yet assuredly seems 
impossible ever to persuade infidels of the reality of any religion. or almost c^'enany 
moral virtue, unless .first of all. these two things be proved to them b> natural reason. 

“.and although it is quite true that the existence of God is to be believed since 

it is taught in the sacred scriptures, and that, on the other hand, the sacred scriptures 
aretobe believedbecause they come from God... nevertheless, thiscannot be submitted 
toinfidels”. 148/ 

Then Descartes undertakes responsibilit}’ of convincing of these infidels of the 
validity of faith in God and soul according to natural reason. 

In this way it can safely be said that though Ghazzali was always open to new ideas 
and thoughts from all sides but not without quaUfications. He has of course, accepted 
several view s of the philosophers, which he rejected afterwards in some cases. He 
harnessed the same \ icws in hisown scheme of things, but has come out with different 
conclusionsof hisown. Moreover, being overwhelmingly influenced with thesufistic 
tendencies, he s>'nthesized Islamic view s with those of philosophers and mystics. His 
approach to philosophy was balanced and eclectic. 

If philosophy, does not lead to blasphemy or heresy. Ghazzali would not object to 
its acquiring, the source or denominations not withstanding. 
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CHAPTER-6 


GHAZZALI’S IMPACT ON IBN TUFAYL 


Ibn Tufayl was one important Muslim Philosopher who seems very much 
influenced by the Philosophy, especially episiemolog>’ of Ghazzali In spile of his 
pointing out certain contradictions inGhazzali’s works. Ibn Tufayl had on the whole 
great admiration forhisteachingandlhe influenceofitcanbcsccnonhisown greatly 
admired Philosophical romance. Hav>'BinYag7.an. 1/ 

Ibn Tufayl recognizes the necessity of solitude for the improvement of the 
theoretical reason, because he feels unhappy over Ibn Bajjah's one-sided emphasis 
on the role ofreason in arri\ing at the ultimate truth. Somew hat s>'mpathctically he 
complains ofthe'incompleteness” of Ibn Bajjah's Tadbir at-Muta-Wahhid . It is to 
the desire of removing this incompleteness that Ibn Tufayl's Haw Bin Yaqzan owes 
k. itsorigin.TheinfluenceofGhazza]imadehimsupplementreasonwithccstasyinitsflight 
to the celestial world. 2/ 


From Philosophical point ofview.thetrealiscisabrilliante.\positionofIbnTufayrs 
theory ofknowlcdge, which seeks to harmonize Aristotle with the Neoplatonism on the 
one handandGhazzali with IbnBajjah on the other. Here one of the explanation warrants 
our attention. Ghazzali was critical of Aristotelian rationalism 3/. Ibn Bajjah was 
Anstotelian through and through. Ibn Tufayl followed the middle course, and bridged 
thegulfbetween the two. Asa rationalist he sides with IbnBajjah against Ghazzali and 
mysticism with rationalism, asa mystic he sides with Ghazzali against Ibn Bajjah and 

qualifies rationalism with mysticism. Ecstasy is the highest formof knowledge, but the 
path leading to such knowledge is paved with the improvement of reason, followed 
by the purification of the Soul through ascetic practices. The methods of Ghazzali and 

Ibn Tufayl are both partially the same, but unlike the former, the latter's ecstasy is 

nt^edby a neo-Platonic strain. Gha7.zali takes ecstasv as the means to see God, but 

to Ibn Tufayl, the beatific vision revealstheactiveintellectandtheNeo-platonicchain 

of causes reaching down to the elements and back to itself 


.®“^*^^^'™"*“stbeonourguardagainsttheopinionofsomepeopIethalGhazzali’s 
cntiCTsmandcniiquetoreasonamounlcdtohis rejection ofthc reason. But asweknow 

wen in the stage when Ghazzali adopted sufi ways as the means to approach reality 
nee m this influence; i.e. dunng iheearly periodof sufism. Ghazzali was under the 
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influence of Neo-platonic Philosophy, while as he was underthe swav of Aristoielian 
parapateticand Islamic Philosophy from484 H. lo487 A.H. equally. Gha/./.ali, however 
remained loyal to the Philosophy of Plato and Nco-platonism uplo his death 4/ 

Hereilshouldbe notedthal IbnTufayluseslheword'intellect' inaverv widesense. ► 
almost in the sense of mystic vision. Moreover like Ghazzali. Ibn Tufayl points out that 
the notion of e.xislence after non-c.\istence is unintelligible w ith out supposing the 
priority of time over the world: but time itself is an inseparable accident of the world 
and so its being prior to the world is ruled out 5/ 

IbnRushdhas angrily observ'ed of Ghazzali: 

“From the books ascribed to him it is obvious that in metaphysics he relied on the 
school of the Falasifah: and of all his books this is most clearly illustrated and most 
unimpeachably proved by his Mishkat al-AnwaF \ 

In the Mishkat Ghazzali seems to accept not only emanation, but also the notions 
of a secondary hypothesis, and even a “demiurge" that is Identical with God. But 
accordingtoLennEvan Goodman.“One should not however call Ghazzali'sconsistcncv' 
into question too rashly. Creation in timeand emanation were not mutually e.xclusive 
for Ghazzali. for in his view time wascreaiedwilhtheuniverse. Thusitwasnot necessary 
for him to accept the world's eternity (which he equated with atheism in accepting 
emanation", 7/ ^ 

As for the secondary beings are concerned, the relevant point to the medieval 
radical monotheist was not their existence but their subordination. The Philosophers 
may verge on dualism even for upholding causal necessity'; but Ghazzali docs not 
uphold the independent existence of any finite being. 

Ibn Tufayl strives to reconcile the views he finds in Ghazzali *s works and wants 
to arrive at a correct conclusion. He departs in the process of this reconciliation, 
sometimes from "the teachingof the master" as he does from that of fbn Sina. Ibn Bajuah 
and Farabi at other times. 8/ 


Ibn Tufayl says 


“When his (Hayy Bin Yaqzans) thinking had risen to this level and the senary 
w orld hadbeen left behind to some extent, just as he was mounting to height from which 

he could ga/eoul toward the approaches ofthe world ofihe sense, balk att 

of unqualified body, a thing he could neither perceive nor pos^. and fd 

the simplest objects he could see, the four he had already singl out 


In this way like Ghazzali Hayy bin yaqzan is entangled with the metaphysical 
problems and starts pondering over these problems. However, his so ulions to l ese 

problemsarchisown.inspiteofitthathe availstheargumentspresentedbyGhazzali 
on the problem Ibn Tufayl holdsthal theseproblemsincludedamongolherlhings the 


implications of "Creationism and etemalism" He says:- 
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•'For some years Hayy pondered over this problem, but the arguments always 
seemed to cancel each other. Neither position could outweight the other. Baffled and 
exhausted b>’ this dilemma he began to wonder what each of the beliefsentitled perhaps 
theimplicationswerethesame”, 10/ 

Thus Ibn Tufaylaffirms that the implication of creationism and etemalism are the 
same. Hence he explicitly reiectsone main contention of Ghai: 2 ali‘s Tahafut-al-Falasifah 
(Rebuttal of Philosophers) i.e. the only valid proof of God's existence is the argument 
from creation and that in affirming the etenuw of the world the Philosophers of the 
Aristotelian tradition take a position which can't be distinguished from atheism. The 
dependence of the world on God. Ibn Tufayl insists may be envisioned through the 
notion of an act of creation in time but the real basis of the dependence is finite being 
itself. Thus,accordingtoIbnTufayl,the Philosophersare not wTongin refusing to limit 
their conception ofGod’s act to creation, in conceiving God not merely as creator but 
for more broadly, as “Author” of the universe. According to him. their deism is not 
tantamount to atheism, but is in fact the highest form of Theism. 11/ 

By the age of twenty-eight Hayy was able to rise to the awareness of the 
incorruptible world of stars and to recognize the necessit>' of a creator thereof 

As to the duration of the world as a whole, he was unable to arrive at a conclusion. 
But, as both Maimonides and St. Thomas Aquinas were to show later, he eventually 
understood that the problem of the eternity or non-etemity of the world was entirely 
irrelevant to the demonstration of the existence of its cause 12/ 

Thus IbnTufayl defended Philosophers against Ghazzali and held that Ghazzali's 

allegation orlevelling blasphemy againstlhe Philosophers was notjustifiedinany case. 

He goes to the extent of saying that the main problem of the eternity or nonetemity of 
the world was totally irrelevant so far as demonstration of the existence of the cause of 

the universcisconcemed.Astotheworldbeconungco<temal with God, hemaintains 

ina mystic strain that the worldis not something other than God Interpreting the divine 

^nceintermsoflight,theessentialnatureofwhichisperpetualilluminationasheld 

^Gha^h, he conceives ofthe world as the manifestation ofGod’s own essence and 

the s^dow of his own light that has no temporal beginning or end. It is not subject to 
annihilation as the belief in the day of the judgment tends to suggest. Its corruption 
insists m Its transformauon mto another form rather than in its complete annihilation 

^eworldmustoonlmuemoneformoranother.foritsannihilationisinconsistentwith 

ffiesiyrememysuctruffithatthenatureofdivineessenceisperpetualilluminati^^ 


*>^6 other sufi Writers. Ibn Tufayl dwells on the inefifability of ultimate 

' alleeori^^H ^ however, from describing it in 

allegoncal and oblique terms, although he held it to be clearly “for above reason". 

—^ resemblance with Ghazzali with regard to the 

IshraqiorillunumsticaspectofhisPtulosophy.Gha^^ 
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derived from light to express his meaning Inemf^asizingthe imi^ofGodandin refuting 
the Christian doctrine that Christ was God, ,he puts forward the analogy of the mirror. 
One who looks in a mirror which reflects a coloured object, and supposes that reflection 
to be the form of the mirror, is mistaken. To strengthen his analogy he quotes the 
following lines of the poet Ibn Abbad; ) 

‘Fine is the ^ass and the wine is fine they are commingled and seem to be one. 
As if there were only wine and no glass or as if there is only glass and no wine” 14/ 

Ibn Tufayl says;- 

“ And because a supernal light streams down on it, it is the most perfectly adopted 
to accept the human form” 15/ 

Here we should understand that in the same manner Ghazzali thinks that “True light 
is God. The term is applied to all else only meuphorically” This opening sentence of 
the Mishkat-al-Anwar lavs the foundation for Gha7.7ali’s notion that all reality and all 
realizationstemsfromGod. 16/ 

“It may be that you desire greatly to known the aspect (Wajh) whereby Allah’s light 
is related to the heavens and the earth, or rather the aspect whereby he is in himself the 

lightofheavens and earth_Since lightisanexpression forthatby whichthings 

are revealed; or, higher still, that by and for which they are revealed; yea. and higher 
still, that by, for. and from which they are revealed and now that you know, too that, of \ 
everything called light, only that by, for, and from which things are revealed is 

rcal^_” 17/ 

In the same way awareness particularly must stem from God. 



“This I the balance and certitude] did not come about by systematic demonstration 
or marshalled argument, but by a light which God most high cost into my breast. That 
light is the key to the greater part of knowledge_from that light must be sought 

an intuitive understanding of things Di\ine”. 18/ 


Ibn Tufayl accepts the notion and uses it to construct the imapned environment 
which willbe most suitednotonly forthe productionof life, but alsoforthe realizatio 
ofa man's fullest potentials. 19/ 


Again, Ghazzali goes an to say;- 

"The term Tight' applied to any but Him is merely metaphoncal, wthout real 

meanhmC3odisthfhighestandultimatelight''Ghazzalialsomakesu*^^^^^^^ 

of' the light of sun falling on the room, then on the wall, and then on the floor. Thei ^ 

he conciSes, “the term light therefore can worthily be 

above where is no light and from whom light descends upon all else 20/ 

The same is tree of the primal light and its manifestation in the cosmos 21/ 
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In the field of epislcmolog>. Ibn Tufayl has largely depended on the theories of 

Ghazzall.Hehasendorsedthefact in hisboolcHaiiiBiriYa^ansevcral times. Therefore 
in the following pages we will try toshowGhazzali'simpact on the epistemology of Ibn 

Tufayl. Like Chazzali. Ibn Tufayl has shown the limitations of human reason He like 
Ghazzali relies on the intuitive know ledge He talks of sensory know ledge, before 
'**reachingtothestagcof rational discourse, hethinks that the know lcdgcgaincd through 
a person with sound disposition can never contradict the know ledge provided by the 
prophets. Therforehis treatmentoflheproblemisverysimilarloGha/zali's views about 
human nature. Very important influence w hich Ghazzali seems to ha\’C c.vcrtedon Ibn 
Tufayl isaboul intuitive know ledge, whichcannotbe e.xpressed in a categorical manner, 
but at the most allegorically. He belicxcs in this analogical and allegorical way of 
knowledge by following Ghazzali in almost all respects. 

Contrary to the \iewsof Al-K.indi. Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. he presents his view s 
in metaphorical manner in his famous treatise Haw Bin Yaazan andtriestoshow the 
relation between Philosophy and religion. In this romantic Philosophical book, he 
shows how Hayy could reach to the truth through the means of his senses, reason and 
intuition and when these three sources of knowledge were judged in association with 
the information provided by the prophetic revelation. He did not find any contradiction 
between these channels of knowledge, because “Hayy" does not find any opposition 
in religious doctrines of divine world. Heaven and Hell, resurrection, of judgment. 
Accountability, balance, bridge with that which Hayy had experienced during his 
Philosophical voyage. 22/ 

Though the chargeof inconsistency has been made by Ibn Tufayl against Ghazzali; 
Heallegcsthat in the works ofGhazzali which are meant for general readers, he is “bound 
in one place andloose in another and has denied certain things and then declared them 
lobe true". Moreover, he says about Ghazzali - that he was a scholastic with the 
scholastics, a Philosopher among the philosophers and a Sufi among Sufis. 23/ 

IbnTufayltries hardto resist the temptation, to whichGhazzali had succumbedof 

preaching to the crowd and the urge to lecture like an untempered rationalist at the 
cosmos. But if he speaks Softly he does not keep silent like a mystic He addresses his 
own dear friend when he hopes he will become his disciple unlike a pure mystic, he 
bellies he can convey what he knows; unlike a pure rationalist he does not think he 
can "Convince every one”, not every one is capable of sound reasoning 24/ 

Not to mention a beatific relation with God, he must find a disciple whom he can 
guide 25/ 

Ibn Tufayl explains himself why there is looseness or compactness in Ghazzali s 

Although he enumerates various reasons to thiseffect.yetacritical evaluation 

OfGhazzali has been made by Ibn Tufayl at the same time. 

He says that since the works of Ghazzali have been addressed to the masses of 
men. therefore he had to bind something in one place and to loosen it in another. He 
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callsa thingheretical.inoneplace. twtregardsitaspermissibleinanother.Forinstance, 

according to Ibn Tufayl. two of the opinions of the philosophers on account of which 
he has subjected them to takfir (or verdict of blasphemy) in the Tahafut-al-Falasifah 
are their denial of the resurrection of bodies and punishment (in the hereafter) to the 
Souls alone. He says further;-**Howeverinthe beginningofhisbook called the Mizana^ 
(al-Amal) . he tells us that these very opinions are heldb\’ the leading Sufis. And in his 
book called al-Munaidh min al-Dalal . Wal Mufashi-hhal Ahwal (means ofDeliverance 
from Ignorance and the way of the Eloquent e.vpression of the Mystical states) he says 
that his own beliefs are like those of the sufis. and he had arrived at that position as a 
result of prolonged investigations, so there are many things of this kind which can be 
perceived by such readers of his books as may study them closely and intently. 
Actually, he hastriedto explain his practicc(in this respect) in the latterpartofhisbook 
Mizanul-al-Amal . For he says that opinions are ofThree kinds. First there are opinions 
which represent a man’s attempt to go with the masses with regard to all they may 
believes. Secondly, there are those opinions that represent what one would say to 
persons who ask himquestionsandmakeenquirieswitha viewtobeing enlightened. 
Thirdly, there may be opinions which pass between a man and his own self, and which 
cannot be shared by any one else unless the two should be co-believers in it. Having 
given all these explanations. Ghazzali says;- 

“Even if these words contribute nothing but such as may throw your inherited 
beliefs in doubt, that would be no ach'antage to gain. For he who does not doubt do^ 
not think, and he who does not think cannot see. And he who does not see remains in 
the state of blindness and bewilderment". 

Finally, he quotes the following lines by way of illustration - Take what you see. 
and give up what you may heard. 

When the splendour of the sun is in sight, you have no need for the light of satum. 

26/ According toIbnTufaylthesearetheteachingsofGhazzali.asmostofthemhave 

been expressed in symbolic and indirect terms. Hence they are quite uninstruclive to 
his readers-unless they should enable them to bring their own insight to bear upon them, 
and should have heard them from their author, or should be prepared to understand them 
by means oftheir excellent natures which are responsive totheslighthint. InhisIOtab 
•aMa 5 yahir.Gha 77 .ali tellsusthat hehaswritten somebooks whichought tobe withheld 
from unqualified persons, and which are devoted to the truth in the most explicit terms. 

Ibn Tufayl says:- 

"Here in Andalusia we have no knowledge of these books. There are some books 
which have been claimed by some persons to be the withheld bool«; but the claim is 
not true. One of these books is called al-Maarifal-Aqliyah (particulars of the ratio^l 
knowledge). Annthrri.n-»-H*^it.h.l-NafkhWalTaswivah.Inaddiuontothese.thefe 
is also a collection of short treatises. Although these books contain some suggestive 

things theydonotaddverymuchtowhatisalreadyknownabout Gha77.ali steaching 

from the ideas inierspersedin his well-knownworks. For instance, hisal-maqsadal Asna 
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contains thoughts which are profounder than the teachings of these books; and 
Ghazzali has indicated in explicit terms that the Maqsad is not one of the withheld books. 
It follows then, that the books in question (which have come to us) are not the withheld 

books. 27/ 

•4 

From these views as e.xpressed by Ibn Tufayl, two points become very clear that 
the inconsistency which is apparently found in the books of Ghazzali owes its origin 
lothedemandsof the audienccortimes. Moreover. If Ghazzali has writtenvarious books 
for all readers, including masses, he has warned alsoagainst making several other books 
accessible to masses or has declared several of his books prohibited for commonality 
of people. 

Moreover almost all thebookswnttenb> Ghazzali were available in Spain during 
IbnTofayrslimes. 

Afterdispellingthisdoubtabouttheinconsistency in Ghazzali; we will now try to 
show the impact of Ghazzali on Ibn Tufayl’s epistemology. 


The most important agreement between Ghazzali and Ibn Tufayl is found with 
regard to their theories of knowledge. Margaret Smith-sums up Ghazzaii's Theoo’ of 
knowledge by enumerating the following five faculties possessed by human Soul:- 

f The sensory faculty. 

1 The faculty of imagination 

3. The faculty of Intelligence 

4. The Reasoning power 

5. The Divine prophetic spirit or intuition 

In Ibn Tufayl we find that knowledge according to him does not fall outside these 
five sources. But for the sake of convenience he divides knowledge into three grades; - 

1 . Knowledge of physical things 

2 Knowledge of meta-physical things 
3. Knowledge of Saints 

These grades ofknowledge virtually exhaust the kinds of knowledge enumerated 
by Ghazzali 28/ 

sincerity and quest for the truth in the manner 
of Ghazzah in all his endeavours in the direction of epistemology. He says:- 

We want to lead you through ways we have already traversed in the course of 
our wandenngs (mystical experiences) and to swim with you across-so that all this 
experience may lead you wither so ever, it has led us. And then you will observe and 
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realize, through your insight, that we have observed and realized_and it is 

necessary that you should pursue it in complete freedom from distinction andthrough 
the concentration of all the enthusiasm you may devote to it. Should your resolve be 
genuine, and your intention to devote all your energy to this problem sound, then aty 
the break of dawn your vigilant activity will find its gratification’'_29/ 

Ghazzali in a similar manner elaborated the objective of his search and quest. He 
says:- 

“You have begged me to relate toyou the difficulties! encountered in my attempt 
to extricate the truth from the confusion of contending sects and to distinguish the 
different ways and methods, andthe venture 1 made in climbing from the plain of naive 
and second hand belief (Taqlid), to the peak of direct vision_” 

He says funher;- 

“_1 have ever bravely embarked on this open sea. throwing aside all craven 

caution; I have poked into every darkness, I have made an assaut on every problem, 

1 have plunged into every abyss_” 30/ 

This search for truth has led Ibn Tufayl to say in the out set of his principal treatise 
that- I 

“Then you must know from the start that if you want the truth without flummerjl; 
you must seek it and seek it diligently” 31/ 

Ghazzali didn't make any compromisewithTaqlidor Wind following. As he himself 
acknowledges in al-Munqidh min al-Dalal . To Ghazzali blind faith in authority, 
complacent acceptance ofdogma and ignoring of the intellectual problems of religious 
(Taqlid) was the cardinal temptation facing the potentially aware. For the masses 
complacency is the natural state. For the man of ability it is a block which must be 
removed before suge of spiritual growth can be achieved- Ghazz-ali says:- 

‘There is certainly no point in trying to return to the level of naive and derivative 
belief (taqlid) once it has been left, since a condition of being at such a level is that one 
should not know one is there; when a man comes to known that, the glass o s naive 

beliefs is broken”. 32/ 

Ibn Tufayl following Ghazzal i in I ike manner says. - 

“Nevertheless, if I tell you of the highest levels I reached 

it would do you no more good than blind faith." 33/ 

After showing his disliking towards Taqlid’ and interest for searching t^t^ 

Ghazzali has proceeded ahead to show the validity of vanous sources of knowledge 

before finally reaching to the state of ecstasy. 

According to Ibn Tufayl, the Soul in its first state, is not a tabula rasa, or a blank 
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slate. The image of Ckxl is implicit in it from the very beginning, but in order to make 
it explicit, we need to start with a clean mind, \vi th neither bias, nor prejudice Freedom 
from Social prejudices and prepossessions as a primarv’ condition of all knowledge is 
precisely the idea behind Hayy’s spontaneous birth in an uninhabited island. Sense 
^ experience is then first source of knowledge by which Hayy begins his Journey of 
knowledge about the world. 

Experience is a process of knowing the en\ironment through the senses The 
sense-organs owe their respective functions to the animal Soul with its seat in the heart; 
from there the confused manifold of sense- data reaches the brain which spreads it all 
over the body through the nerve-paths. It is transmitted through the same paths to the 
brain, where it is organised into a perceptive whole. 

Observation gives us knowledge about bodies which the inductive intellect, with 
its instrumentsofcomparison anddiscrimination classifies into minerals, plants, and 
animals Each of these classes ofbodies exhibits certain specific functions, w hich lead 
us to postulate specific forms or souls as the cause of the function pecu! iar to the bodies 
of different classes 34/ 

Ghazzali in his own way too makes mention of it;- 

"You must know that all the sciences are imbedded in all the human selves, and 
^ all human beings are competent to attain or receive.all sciences whatsoever. If a self 
or body is deprived of its share in these sciences, is because of the external causes or 
afflictions which take hold of it from outside." 35/ 

In Munqidh. Ghazzali says about sensory knowledge:- 

“I proceeded therefore with e.xtreme earnestness to reflect on sense-perception and 
on necessary truths, to see whether 1 could make myself doubt them. The out come of 
this protracted effort to induce doubt was that I could no longer trust sense-perception 
either.” 36/ 

Ibn Tufayl knows the limitations of his newly discovered method. Following 
Ghazzali. he sees no power in the cause which may necessarily produce the effect as 
it does. He sees the bond of causality in an act of synthesis which he ascribes to God. 

Hccleared the cloudsofscqrticism by declaring withGhazzali that thebondof causality 
is a synthetic act of God 37/ 

Having gainedsensoryawarenessofthisetemallyexistingbeing whose existence 
is uncaused, but who is the cause of all existence, Hayy counted off his senses-hearing, 
sight, smell, taste and touch. None of these could grasp any thing but the physical or 
^ the attributes subsisting in it. 38/ 

Ghazzali set earnestly to examine the notes we derive from the evidence of the 
senses and from sight in order to see if they could be called in question. The result of 
a careful examination was that his confidence in them was shaken. He says:- 
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“Our sight for instance, perhaps the best practised of ail our senses, observes a 
shadow, and finding it apparently stationery pronounces it devoid of movement. 
Observation and experience, however, show subsequently that a shadow, moves not 
suddenly, it is true, butgraduaily andimmediately, sothat it is neverreally motionless.”39/ 

After showing the limitations and short-comings of sense perception. Ghazzaii 
tried to rely only on intellectual notions based on fundamental principles. In Ibn Tufayl 
wefindthesimilardevelopmentsaboutthetheoiyofknowledge. All the world lies before 
Hayy, the stars, like limbs of some great dissected animal symmetrically displayed for 
hisexamination. This was the age of wonder. The Soul, seeks answer to higher questions 
and struggles with their meanings; the heart seeks a window for itself on the universe, 
Hayy'sdiscoveryformsthefirsiexperienceofthe intellectual, that is thetruly spiritual 
world 40/ 

According to Ibn Tufayl, there is in reason itself, a certain room for growth, room 
to seek beyond abstration and airtight proof in the tan^es of whose impeccable logic 
allissolidbutconviction givesroomforgrowth.reasonmightmaturetowisdom, 41/ 

It is through the use of reason that Hayy. Ibn Tufayl's paradigm of mankind reaches 
his first knowledge of God’s nature; he would remain ignorant e\'en ofGod’sexistence 
were it not for reason. 42/ 

Z.A.Siddiqi views that while in discussing the influences on Ibn Tufayl's ' 
philosophy of Ghazzaii cannot be ignored. But he adds apparently there are basic , 
differences between them. Ghazzaii holds reason and intellect in contempt while Ibn 
Tufayl believes that reason can give us knowledge of God but this knowledge is inferior 
to the knowledge of the Saints. Inoiher matters two (e.g. causality, etc.) AI-Ghazzali is 
sceptic about the powers of reason, but Ibn Tufayl considers it a reliable guide sofar 
it goes. 43/ 

Here we want to say that prof Siddiqi is not right when healleges that Ghazzaii holds 
“reason and intellect in contempt” and regards Ghazzaii as sceptic about the powers 
of reason. These allegationscanbeeasilyrefutedby citing Ghazzaii s views pertaining 
to reason and intellect. For example Ghazzaii while showing the limitations of sense 
perception and enumerating the positive dimensions of reason, has explained his 

position in the following manner;- 

“Reason is the most suitable faculty to call it the light of the apparent eye for its 
great value as it is devoid of several defects. 

L Eye cannot see itself, but intellect conceives itself and its qualities as well when 

it conceives itself as a knowing and power full faculty, it also perceives the 

knowledgeofitsknowingandknowsbymeansofitsknowledge tooto aninfinilum. ^ 

n. The eyecarmotseewhatiscloseorneartoitorwhatisbeyonditselfbutforintellecl 

nearandfararesimilar. itcanriseon itsdireaiontolheheighlsofheavensandcan 

also descend in a moment to the abysmal. 
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III The eyecan'tpercei\ e whalisbehind thevcil.but iheintcUeci moves freely about 

Throne, the Scdile. and everylhing beyond the veil of the heavens, and likewise 
about the Holy supernal, and the Realm celestial. Just as much as about its own 
world, and its propinquate, (that is its own). Kingdom. The realitiesofthings stand 
^ unveilcdto the intelligence. Its only veil isonewhichitassumesofitsownaccord, 
etc. etc. and for its own sake, which resembles the veil that the eye assumes of its 
own sake, which resembles the veil that the eye assumes of its own accord in the 
closing of its ey elids 44/. etc. etc. 

By showing the defects of sense perception and feasibility of intellectual 
comprehension of things. Gha/.zali hints in \irtue ofhis intellect or aql. that man is after 
the image of/^lah” The aql, is*'AIIah*sbalance-scalc upon earth" 45/ 

In its own sphere it is infallible from the aql. as from a firm taking off place, souls 
make their mystic Asscnsion to the heavens 46/. It is because it is thus specifically 
human faculty that is a determinative element in the human sura. 47/ 

Ghazzali does not deny possibility of rational proofs for divine knowledge. As 
according toGhaz/ali “all shariah sciences are rational ones to its scholar, and almost 
all rational sciences are shariah sciences according to a knowledgeable person ” 48/ 

Ghazzali saw no contradiction between the rational and the traditional sciences, 
and he believed that they complemented each other. No man should content himself 
* with the study of only one of them. The rational sciences arc compared to food, while 
as the traditional ones are compared to medicine, (and the human body needs both). 49/ 

In this way. it is true that reason for Ghazzali is a humble search for truth and not 
a proud self-assertion, yet in the Mishkat-al-Anwar . a work of his last period, Ghazzali 
explicitly refers to the infinite possibilities immanent in reason through the t^ namic self 
unfolding ofwhich it has the capacity to transcend itself and capture the Absolute. 
Even in the Tahafitt-al-Falasifah. he makes it clear that though the absolute wil I of God 
and His omnipotence is unconstrained by any external law or incumbency, yet it is 
confined with in the self-imposed reasons, law of contradiction. 50/ 

Even divine realities can be known by reason a(xx)rding to Ghazzali in a similar 
manner of Ibn Tufayl. Ghazzali says:- 

When reason is abused, what else should be praised afterwards, how can reason 
be abused, when even shariah is known by helpof it. It seems that reason takes a form 
ofbeliefinitself(Aanul-al-Yaqeen)andlightofbelicf(Noor_ul-aI-Yaqeen). Because 
man is characterised by intellect and separated from the animals by dent of it. He gets 
at the hold of the essence of reality of things through it”. 51/ 

He says further that the example of the (^uran is like the light of the sim and that 

ofthe reason is the light of eye. 52/ 

Goodman while talking about Ghaz.z.ali's rationalistic dimensions says:- 
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- his opposition to some of the central doctrines of the 

mainstream of Islamized Greek Philosophy, it remains possible to say that for from 

writingthedeathwarTantofPhilosophyinIslam.Gha2zali.l^queslioningthedogmas 

of Philosophy and opening door to further fusion,, gave Islamic Philosophy a new 
breath of life. If so. it is in this aspect of Ghazzali's achievement, the hope he gave to 
independence of mind, not only by what he practised, but also by what he preached, 
that Ibn Tufayl is his true heir". 53/ 

Afterdiscussing IbnTufayl’sviews, about sense-perception and reason,,we will 
see how he reaches to the subjects of intuition and «:stasy etc. he says> 

“When his thinking had risen to this level and the sensory world had been left 
behind to some extent, just as he was mounting to a height from which he could gaze 
out toward the approaches of the world of mind, Hayy felt alien and alone He longed 
forthefamiliarworldofthe senses, balkedat the notion ofthc unqualified body.athing 
he could neither perceive nor possess, and fell back on the simplest objects he could 
see. the four he had already singled out. 54/ 

Ghazzali in the same manner caught by the fear of losing God, starts on his search 
for the foundation of religious faith. Ibn Tufayl. here follows the same pattern and like 
Ghazzali. Hayy wrings an advantage from his set back, findingfirmerfootingforhis 
metaphysics in the elementary problems on which he is thrown back". 55/ 

It seems that Hayy passed from science to Philosophy and later from Philosophy 
to mysticism 56/ 

Ghazzali at this stage said;- 

"/kfter that I examined my motive in my work of teaching, and realized that it was 
not a pure desire for the things of God, but that impulse moving me was the desire for 
an influential position and public recognition. Isaw for certain thatl was on the brink 
of a crumbling bank of sand and in imminent danger of hell-ftre unless I set about to 
mend my ways". 57/ 

The feeling that Ghazzali was on the brink of a crumbling bank of sand and the 
dangerof‘losing God' are found in Ibn Tufayl in the similar fashion. Hesays:- 

“Thisspecious thinking might well have taken root in his Soul, had not Godin His 
mercy caught hold of him and grounded him back to the truth . He then realized that 
he would never have fallen prey to such a delusion unless some shadows of the physical 
or tainlofsensoryIhingsstill luricedwithinhim.For'maity’ few and one , Singularity 
and'Plurality'; union and discreteness "areall predicatesaRilicableonlyto physical 

things". 58/ 

Through personal experience Ghazzali discovered that human reason, unaided by 
divine grace and mercy, will never free itself from doubt.. He says:- 

‘This did not come about by systematic demonstration or marshalled argument. 
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bu.bval.gh.whichGodm».h.ghcas. mlomybreast Thallighusthek^^ 

part of knowledge". 59/ 

,„,hesameway,n,nTufaylpo.mso«ttva,hou,God'shcIpHa,y^^^^^^^^ 

have been unable to transcend the ordinary categoncs of human thought 'Nhich h s 

wnfiision was generated. The special gratitude expressed b> and 

by Ibn Tufayl. should not however, be taken for fideism It must be borne in mind 
for both thinkers, without God's generosity. reason itself would not exist. 


All awareness and all perfections come from God. 60/ 

Moreover. followingGhazzali’skitabMadmmaSiSagir. Ibn Tufayl aflirmsthat the 
meaning of God's creation of man is the joining of body and soul 

Inthiswayaftereducatingthe senses and the intellect and noticingthe limitations 

of both Ibn Tufayl finally turns to the discipline of the spirituality, leading to ecstasy^ 

beingthehighestsourceofknowledge.Inthisstatc,truthis no longer obtained thnou^ 

a processof deduction or induction, but ispcrceived directly and intuitively by the light 

within. The soul becomes consciousof itself ande.xperienccs "which the eye hath never 
seen, nor ear ever heard, nor the heart (mind) of any man ever conceived . 


The state of ecstasy is ineffable and indescribable, for the scope of words is 
restricted to what can be seen, heard, or conceived. Divine essence, being pure light, 
is perceived only by the light within, which comes into its ow n through the proper 
education of the senses, intellect, and spirit. The knowledge of essence, therefore, is 
itself essence. Essence and its xision are identical. 62/ 


Butthisknowledge nevercomeswithout personal efforts, meditationsand solitude 
work as Its sources. Hayy declined to slay among common people and did not offend. 

Ibn Tufavl savs> 

9 9 


“So say good bye to them IHayy and Absal) the ^vo left their Company and 
discretely sought passage back to their own Island". 63/ 


Ghazzali too had found it necessary quietly to withdraw from a harried and much 
scrutinized life. He discovered much against his will, that he was in grave danger of 
becominga hypocrite and a time-server unless he removed himself from the stage of his 
students, demands and the arena of emulation with his colleagues long enough to 
examine himself and his life and thinking in solitude with his conscience and his God 
He says - 


■‘In due course I entered Damascus, and there 1 remained for nearly two years w ith 
^ no other occupation than the cultivation of retirement and solitude, together with 
religious and ascetic exercises, as I busied myself purifying my soul. impro>ing my 
character and cleansing my heart for the constant recollection of God most high, as 1 
had learnt from my study of mysticism. 1 used to go into retreat for a period in the mosque 

ofDamascus.goingupthe minaret of the mosqueforthe wholedayandshuttingmyself 
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in so as to be alone." 64/ 

In search of solitude, Gha/zali wandered about many places. Apart from Syria, he 
went to-Iraq. Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem. 

For Hayy the danger was perhaps lessvisible. but equally grave if he stays among 
men-evenfortheserviceofthei]lusor>’ ideal of saving them, he will become oneofthem. 
Hewill be involved in human concerns, lose purity of hisexperience. Ultimately, he will 
become subject to doubt and delusion, like the rest. For ordinary men. all this may be 
necessary, but for Hayy Bin Yaqzan, a higher course has been marked out. 65/ 

After realizing this fact. Hayy decided to leave the Company ofthe people and 
understood;- 

“There is a man for every task and everyone belongs to the life for which he was 
created." 66/ 

Hayy now understood the human condition He saw that most men are no better 
than unreasoning animals, and realized that all wisdom and guidance, all that could 
possiblyhelpthemwascontainedalreadyinthe words of the prophets and the religious 
traditions. None of this could be different. There was nothing to be added. 67/ 

Hayy’s acceptance of this dogma must be \iewed in light of his'Kitam" and Ibn 
Tufayl's enunciation of it must be qualified by Ghazzali’s doctrine that for elite an 
allegorical interpretation is necessary, where literal one is impossible. 

Moreover, Ghazzalipointsout,one man's medicineisanotherman’s poison, when 
he says;- 

“My purpose here, however, is to describe my own case, not to disparage those 
who sought a remedy thereby, for the healing drugs vary with the disease How often 
a sick man's medicine proves to be another’s poison." 68/ 

Hayy does not reject the image of the truth conveyed by traditional religion, nor 
does he scorn the discipline by which traditional religion controls man s violent 
tendencies. 69/ 

In this way after showing limitations of reason and validity of mystic e.vperience. 
Ibn Tufayl talks abwut the allegorical meanings of various themes. 

IbnTufeyl contrarytoAI-Kindi. Al-Farabi and Ilxi Sina was attracted like Ghazzali 
to the symbolic, metaphorical, analogical and allegorical style of expression to express 
his views through his philosophical romance Hayy Bin Yaqzan. As according to Ibn 
Tufayl, Hayy reached the knowledge of reality through ratiocination and mystic 

experience which does not contradict religiousdogmasofdivineworldbeliefin heaven 

and Hell, day of judgment and resurrection. Accountability, balance and bridge. Ibn 
Tufayl divided people in different groups in the manner of Farabi and Ibn Sina. 

He says that there is a groupof people whocan’t comprehend the knowledge about 
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Therefore, people should confine their attention to abide by the dictates of 
Shariah, as longas these dictates are not e.vpressed in analogical or metaphorical way 
If these people are exposed to the knowledge of rcalit>. they will be misled. There is 
howe\'er,'a second group who have been endowed with very high rational capabilities, 
which separate them from the common people, these people can ai ail from intuitive and 
mystical knowledge about the real nature of things. 

It is in conformity^with these facts that Ibn Tufayl thinks that there is esoteric and 
exoteric aspects found hy Shariah dictates and there are people who are capable of 
receiving either of the aspects of the same. 70/ 

Ibn Tufayl distinguishes bet\>«en theoretical or metaphysical know ledge and the 
knowledge of the saints (Idrak-Ah-al^a/ar and ldrak»al-Wilayal) He criticises Ibn 
Bajjah for denying the latter and for confining himself to the former only He has no 
sympathy with Philosophers like Ibn Bajjah and Al-Farabi on account of their 
intellectual approach and shows respect for men like Ghazzali and such other mystic 
Philosophers. 71/ 

Ibn Rushd thinks that through Sufi ways, some intuitional facts canbe discovered, 
but he docs not invest reliance on it. 

While as Ibn Tufayl regards Sufism a paradigm of know ledge to differentiate 
between the human and Divine world. But Ibn Rushd does not regard this knowledge 
satisfactory', as this knowledge is not open to all. as he relies only on the reason and 
argumention for the discovery of truths and pursuit of reality. Ibn Tufayl loo says that 
the realities which are exposed to the sufi defy all expressions and interpretations. In 
a mystic rapture (WasI) the experiences which a sufi has are inexpressible in human 
terminology. Ghazzalihasexprcssedsimilar views in Munqidh .72/. 

Ibn Tufayl says:- 

“A person who wants to disclose these things to people is like a person who is 
attempting toperformanimpossiblc thing. He islikeaman who wants to taste thecolours 
as colours, or for instance thinks that blackness should assume a form of sweetness or 
bitterness”. He says further “that a person in such condition listens a voice, which he 
discerns, and, if remains constantly in this rapturous state then he observes such things 
which cannot be seen b>' eyes, listened by ears, nor can be comprehended bv am 
heart.”73/ • ’ 

According to IbnTufayl:- 

“You may be asking what is actually seen by those who under go the experience 

and reach intimacy. If so this is some thing which cannot be put into a book. Whenever 

any one tries to entrust it to words or to the written page its essence is distorted and 

it slips into that other, purely theoretical branch of discourse. For clothed in letters and 

sounds and brought into the perceptible world, .it cannot remain, in any way what it 
was”. 74/ 


GHAZZALPS IMPACT ON IBN TUFAYL 

Ghazzali also talks about various methods of knowledge, and classifies people at 
least in three categories. He says> 

‘The section of people w ho are to be invited to the way of Allah with wisdom 
(Hikmah) are separate from that section of people who are to be invited with good 
sermons, that too is different from the section of people who are to be invited to the 
way of Allah by way of polemical argumentation (MuJadalah). Because if the second 
category of people will be inuted to the way of Allah with wisdom it will harm them as 
ababy which isbeing fedonmilkwill be provided with meat ofbirdsasitsfood. In the 
same way if the polemical argumentation is applied to the people of wisdom it will make 
them abhorrent as a taste of a strong man will be abhorrent by milk of human being.” 

“ If polemical discussion with the people who have tendency to polemics is not 
being carried on in a beautiful way as Quran teaches, it will be tantamount to feed a 
villager with a bread which is being usedb>’ city dwellers, as he is only accustomed to 
dates or to provide a city dweller with a date to which he is not used to” 75/ 

InthesamewayGhazzali. likelbnTufayl holds that intuitive knowledge cannot 
be revealed to other people, he says> 

“II is unwise to give a detailed account of gnosis, for the more one seeks words 
to express it (Ma rifat) the more one feels the impossibility of describing the thing by 
any of our usual image. A hint in this connection may be of some use to those who are 
interested Gnosis or Ma'arifat is knowledge given in ecstasy peculiar to saints who 
behold God with their heart The knowledge differs altogether from intellectual and 
traditional knowledge". 76/ 

In yet more clear words Ghazzali says about this mystic knowledge as follows:- 

“In general what they manage to achieve is nearness to God; Some, however, 
would conceive of this as 'inherence' (hulul). some ‘as Union’ (Ittihad), and some as 

‘connection. ’ (wusul). All that is erroneous._;yet he who hasattained the mystic 

slate' need do no more than say; 

“ Of the things I do not remember, what was, was; Think it good: donot ask an 
account of it”. 77/ Ibn Tufayl says; 

“A mystic may feel so exalted by the joy and wonder of his experience, that he may 
utter bicsphemous ejaculations like Hallaj 's famous ecstaticcry “ I am the Truth. Such 
exclamations, Ibn Tufayl believes, would be impossible given adequate traimng in 

intellectual pursuits.78/ 

According to Ibn Tufayl, Ghazzali was protected from such lapses by the 
refinement of his mindthrough education 79/Reason andthe mystic experience seem 
to have found symbolic Union in Ibn Tufayl’s thought. Reason ts never discarded by 
hi m as ne ve r by Ghazzal i. 

Ibn Tufayl sees the essenceof the world with its seventy thousand faces, each face 
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with seventy thousand mouths, and each mouth with seventy thousand tongues, all 

praising.glorifyingandextollingGod Hay>'seeshimself-asitwcre-amongthcscfeces. 

he achieves Union with the God head 80/ 

Ibn Tufayl’s placement of the beatific experience as denouncement and the 
^ reverent periphrasis with which that exTxrience is described seem to leave no doubt as 
to how he answered thequestions of religious philosophy clearly, he was a mystic plain 
and simple. It is for climactic Union with God that all the rest takes place. 

The most peculiar feature of Ibn Tufayl's mysticism is his consistent refusal of 
reason toabdicate its role. Ghazzali's influence in both these cases seems very evident, 
as Gha/, 7 ali has also discussed the problem of beatific Vision in Mishkat Anwar 
Moreover, he has never rejected reason even in matters of religious and mystical 
matters. Reason has its role though restricted in several senses. 

Accordi ng to G hazzal I > 

“Assuredly, then , the kindling source of those spirits Terrestrial is the divine 
spirits. Supernal, described by Ali and Ibn Abbas, when they said that “ Allah hath an 
Angel with countenances sev'enty thousand, to each countenance seventy thousand 
mouths, in each mouth seventy thousand longues where with he Laudeth God most 
high" 81/ 

The above quoted passage seems to be a word to word depiction of Ghazzali's 
i views. This is the attitude of Ibn Tufayl towards various mystical and divine matters 
Ghazzali's influence on Ibn Tufayl is traced in his views on intuition, ecstasy and 
revelation. 

About the intuitive experience Ibn Tufayl shows his indebtedness toGhazzali and 
ibn Sina. He confessed that what ever understanding of truth he had was because of 
their influence on him. Hesays:- 

“1 myself would not have gained what truth I have attained, the culmination of my 
intellectual efforts, withoutpursuingtheargumentsofGhazzali andAvicerma, checking 
the one against the other, and comparing the result with the views that have sprung up 
in our era, so fervently admired by self appointed philosophers, until finally 1 was able 
to see the truth for myself first by thought and theory and now in my first brief taste of 

theactual experience."82/Thisacnial experience andits taste whichinother words can 

be called “ Dhauq", was also Ghazzali's concern, as he says:- 

“1 thus comprehended their fundamental teachings on the intellectual side, and 
progressed, as far as is possible by stud>’ and oral instruction, in the knowledge of 
mysticism. It became clear to me, however, that what is most distinctive of mysticism 
^ is something which cannot be apprehended study, but only b>’ immediate experience 
(dhawq - literally ‘ tasting).' by ecstasy and a a moral change," 83/ 

Since the role of heart is very important in intuitive and mystic experience, the 
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conceptual treatment ofheart here is similar lo that of Ghazzali. Ibn Tufayl regards heart 
not only the physical or spiritual organ in our body, but as a spirit which spreads “ its 
powers throughout the human bod> ;* He further says;- 

"Now by' heart' do I mean only the physical heart or the spirit it encloses. I mean 

alsotheformofthatspiritwhichspreadsitspow-erthroughoulthehumanbodv'.Allthree 

of these might be termed' heart'; but there is no way of articulating this ex^rience in 
any of them, and only w hat is articulated can be e.xpressed. The ambition to pul this 
intowordsisreachingforthe impossible-like, wanting lolastecolours.expectingblack 

as such to taste - either sweet or sour.” 84/ 

The "heart Is not the seal of the emotions to Ghazzali. but rather the seal of his 
experiential apprehension of the world. It is a transcendent spiritual refinement or 
subtlety. Its connection with the physical heart has been the despair of the minds of 
men.” 85/ 


About heart Ghazzali holds:- 

” And by the heart I donot mean the palpable matter of flesh but one of the mysteries 
(sing, sirr) of God which the bodily senses fail to perceive ; a spiritual substance 
(Talafah)f^omGodsometimcsindicatcd^^'thew•o^dspirit(r^lh)andattimcsIythccalm 
soul (al-nafs al-mutmainnah). In law it is referred to as the heart (al - qalb). because it 
is the primary vehicle for that mystery (Sirr), and through it the whole body becomes ^ 
lobe a vehicle and instrumentforthatspiritual substance.” 86/whilemakingdifference J 
between rational and mystical realities. Ibn Tufayl indicates in the mannerof Ghazzali 
as follows: 

"The difference isan i ncrease in what is seen and in the fact that this is experienced 
through what 1 must, only figuratively, call a faculty”. 

Thus the difference between the rationalist and those who enjoy intimacy is that 
while both are concerned with the self save things, the latter enjoy a clearer view and 
far greater delight. 87/ 

Now comingto ecstasy or 'dhauq' Ibn Tufayl shares most of the views of Ghazzali 
when he says:- 

"This ecstasy, to the taste of which is one of a number of stages in the progress 
of the devotee". 88/ 

According to Goodman the “ metaphorical faculty is now given its (metaphorical), 
name, dhawq, the taste, i.e. intuition, of God. The distinctive thing in mysticism, wnt« 
Ghazzali. “cannot be grasped by study, but only immediate experience (dhawq) 
Technically, dhawq is the first stage of enlightenment beyond the ordinary .” 89/ ^ 

Ibn Tufayl while tells us w hat is revealed in mystic experience, no matter what he 
sees, he will turn from it to the sacred presence, remindedof same aspect ofthe Divine, 
and again he will be overwhelmed. Thus he begins to see the truth in everything. 
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Gha/.zalicxplainsin Ihvauium ad-Din . thatthc monotheism ofthc mysticis monism 
He sees nothing in all being but God, The object of his Love, whom he cal Is the Truth 
According to Gha^^ali the self becomes a bamer between the mystic and his God and 
the task of the sufi is to stnpaway this last veil and lose himself in God. 

Thecmotional and the "ONcmhclmjng" which the mystic undergoes is svinpiomatic 
of the initiation of the process in which the self is lost. The process would seen lobe 
totally destructive. But for Ibn Tufayl. as far Gha//ali; the mind provides safeguards 
against total annihilation, loss of self is not loss of consciousness, but rather the highest 
form of consciousness. Thus the self remains beyond the d>ing into self is found the 
death of death; which to Gha//ali is the binh of life eternal 90/ 


According to IbnTufayl when Ha>y proceeded to inquire how he had attained this 
knowledgeofa Supreme Being who wasallogeiher immaterial, he concluded that it was 

not gamed through a bodily organ or power but through the soul, which is entirely 
distinct from bod>' and which constituted the very essence of his self hood. This 
discovery brought him to a full awareness of the nobiliri’ of his soul, its superiority over 
the whole material Universe, and its independence of the condition of generation and 
corruption which affect bod> alone, the ultimate happincssof this soul, healso realized, 
wasboundupwiththe recognition of itsKinshiptothe necessary beinganditsdiligence 
in contemplating this being, who is the supreme object of know ledge. 91/ 


The ultimate goal of the seeker after truth, then, was annihilation of the self or its 
absorption inGod( fana). which al-Junayd hadset upas theculminationoflhe mystical 

life. Toaltainlhisgoal.lheseekcrshouldchvellonihctwoaspcclsofGod’snature the 

positive and the negative. since the positive attributes of God arc all reducible to His 
unity or the identity of attribute and essence in Him. the genuine Knowledge of God 
^Ivcs Itself to the knowledge of His absolute uniu since the negative attributes are 

reducibletoHistranscendcnceandincorporeality.Knowlcdgcrootcdinthescaltributes 

The consciousness of the corporeal, as indeed of the seekers own 
nth ^ pure or genuine knowledge of the Being who is ftillv 

"eft™ 

^ft completety behind and the seeker has risen to the realization that there is no other 
tong except given him to -see what eye no has seen , no ear ta^iea^ and 

has not oceumd to any one at all." This f.nal stage is Kind of intoxication whS, has 

ledsomctoidcntilythemselvcswiththeobjectoftheircomemplationie God Haw 

owev er, was guarded from this temptation by God's grace like other sufi writers Ibn 
doc^Lt reL* ifieffability of this ultimate condition of "utter annihilation ” He 

heheld'u?;"clt^"kfl**^^^^ 

renJr!:illla';imoS,jm^^^^ " "-a- represent a 

Ghazzah. Upon aTtaTSe 

perceive the highest heaven and^l, ® anmhtlation, Hayy was even able to 

e mgnest heaven and that immatenal entity ( "dhat") w hich was ne.ther the 
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essence ofthe true one, the soul of that heaven, nor something else. 93/That entity may 
be compared to the reflectionof the sun in a mirror, from which it is ne\'ertheless distinct. 

Ibn Tufayl before talkingabout prophetic revelation saysthat finally Hayy reaches 
to a state of tranquility;- 

“Finally his efforts bring him to a stage where his moment of recognition turns to 
tranquil contemplation; his stolen glimpses, familiarity; hisspark, a limpid flame. He 
has gained an understanding as unshakable as that of an old friendship.” 94/ He says 
further;- 


“But to those who reach love. Godgrants what Ipurelymetaphoricallycall another 
faculty. Thiscorrespondstolherestoralionofsighl. Andsometime, rarely, there comes 
a man whose eyes, as it were, are always open, whose glance is always piercing, who 
does not need to search.” 95/ 

Here it seems that Ibn Tufayl thinks that men are bom in a state of nature; and if 
they are well formed, as is Hay>’. their natural endowment or fitrah' will bring them to 
the highest level of understandinga human being can attain. 96/ 

Ghazzali had already said in clearer terms in this regard something which guided 
afterwards Ibn Tufayl to believe that a man can return to his original fitrah after a “ 
purgatory process” and mystic experience. But that state of nature is to be discovered 
by man himself He says for example:- ^ 

“I heard, too. the tradition related of the prophet of God according to which he said 

: “ Everyone who is bom is bom with a sound nature; it is his parents who make him 
a Jew or a Christian or a Magian; My in most being was moved to discover what this 

original nature really wasandwhatthebeliefsderivedfrom iheauthorityofparentsand 

teachers really were.” 97/ 


At another place Ghazzali says;- 

“The“Nafs-al-Natiqah”ofahumanbeingiscapabIetobeenlightenedby“AI-Nafs- 

al-Kuli>yah”andisalsoabletoaccept ideal pictures with forccoftheirrealpunfiation 

and onginal purgation_some (people) remain intact on 

without any difficulty, as they remain receivingor perceiving these realities p 

timeofdeath.”98/ 

About oronhetic knowledge. Ibn Tufavl says that prophets too have the intuitions 

;.heirSutofrw^iisntvelaUonfromGod. Theto^^ 

is direct and personal. 

Ghazzali says about superiority of revelaUon on other sources of knowledge as 
follows;- 

“In eeneral the man to whom He has granted no immediate ex^nence at all. 

appreLdsnomoreofwhatpropheiicrevelationreaUyisthanlhename.Them^ 
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graces given to the saints are in truth the beginnings of the prophets". 99/ 

The knowledge of prophets is to tally inconceivable by human reason 100/ 

The other features of prophetic revelation are apprehended only b> immediate 
-Experience (dhawq) and from the practice of the mystic way,_ 101/ 

Dr. /^ulHalim MehmooddeniessuchinfluenceofGhazzalion IbnTufayl and 
does not regard him as the follower of Ghazzali and rather thinks that is IbnTufayl 
folloNving his own independent line of thought. 102/ 

Inthesamewayproff SaeedSheikh thinksthalthechargeofinconsistencx against 
Ghazzali has also been made by IbnTufayl. 103/ 

Bui both these points have been refuted fully b>’ us, while showing influence. 
indebtcdnessandimpactofGhazzalion IbnTufayl onalmost allaspcctsofhis thought. 
Not only in epislemolog>’. Ibn Tufayl follows Ghazzali in a good deal but in matters of 
ontology and metaphysics, a glaring and conspicuous influence of Ghazzali can easily 
bediscemed. as hasbeendiscussedabove. The creationism or etemalism. Dixine being. 
Reason and revelation, priority of time over the world mystic experience, ccstasx . 
Neoplatonism. Illuminismetc. are such subjects on which Ibn Tufayl has written in the 
manner of Ghazzali. There is no substantial difference between the two Muslim 
philosophers about the treatment of these problems. Even the terms, coinage, 
metaphors, examples, similies, analogies and illustrations are common in these two. 
'ooodman. Zaffar Ahmad Siddiqi and some other writers 104/ have tried to highlight 
these points of similarit) . But no s>’stematic attempt has been made to show the 
tremendous impact ofGhazzali on IbnTufaylso far. Moreover. IbnTufayl wasan Arabic 
ICnowing Muslim with deep philosophical learnings. He made Ghazzali as his great 
"master" and followed him in his philosophical romance Haw bin Yaozan . He has 

endorsed atvarious places in histreatisc that he isfollowingGhazzali. In the same way. 

he has mentioned names of Ghazzali’s books like TahafiiUaUFalacifah Mizanul-aN 
Amal; AlrMunqidhMin-al-Dalal . Jawahir-ul-al-Ouran lh>-aUlumal-Din Mishkatul- 
al-anwar etc. Moreover. Ibn Tufayl has. without mentioning the names of the books, 
even quoted various extracts from Ghazzali's writings. like KetabMadnunasSaphir 
AJL-llmLudniva. and 1 liamul-Al-' Awam etc In this way we agree fully with Good man 
when he calls Ibn Tufayl as the "heir" ofGhazzali. 

Regarding the secondallegation that Ibn Tufayl has found faults or inconsistent' 
in Ghazzali is also a superficial allegation. After going through deeply Ibn Tufayl's 
views, we only have to know that he merely shows Ghazzali’sversatility and his ability 

tocommunicatewithpeopIeaccordingtotheircapacit>'.UIentandlemperamenl. Like 

Ghaz.zali Ibn Tufayl also believes in various interpretations of Reality. He believes in 
ailego^l and metaphorical usageof language as well as very mystical mode of speech 
apart from classifying people into various categories accoring to their dispositions. 
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IntheMvsteriesoftheHuman Soul tbeinaEnglishTranslationofAl-Ghazzali s, 
Al-Madnun Bihi Ala Ghairi Ahlihil bv Abdul Oawum (Delhi 1992)p-71, 


Ghazzali says about beatific vision:- 


"Peopledisagreeamongthemselveson the real natureofseeingGodliterally. 
although removed from quantity and unlimited directions and climes is 
nevertheless seen with eyes in our dreams, just as we see the prophet (Peace be 
upon him) in the same manner God’svision also is possible,justasitis possible 
to know Him without modality or form". 

Ghazzali'sinfluenceonllmTufayl is conspicuous about several proUems and 
issues which have engaged him in his philosophical romance Haw Bin Yaozan 
Both these philosophers consider the problem of existence and non-existence 
unintelligible without su(^)osing priority of lime over the world and don’t accept 
priority of the time over the world. In the same way. both were not in favour of the 
eternity of world While discussing various aspects of this problem, the issues 
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of creationism and elemalism have emerged to the fore. Both have employed 
illuminationismtodemonstratetheirontology. Ghazzali in MishkaluI-al-Anwar 
has eloborated the philosophy of 'light' and vindicated the problematic of 
singularity and plurality of the Universe, Ibn Tufayl followed Ghazzali and has 
explained theproblem incompleteagreement with that ofGhazzali'sNiews. '*■ 

The most important influence of Ghazzali on Ibn Tufayl is in the field of 
epistemology. Reason, sense-perception and intuition as sources of know ledge 
have been eloborated by both the philosophers in a similar manner. The necessity 
of solitude for the improvement of Theoretical reason has been accepted by Ibn 
Tufayl as by Ghazzali earlier. Ecstasy’ is of reason in a most refined way and calls 
our attention as the problem has been dealt by Ghazzali himself, 

93. HawIbnYaQzan .fTr.) P79 op cit 

94. IbidP-% 

95. Ibid P-98 


%. IbidFF.177 

97. What are the reasons and causes which lead people to get de\'iated from the 
original condition of righteousness, have been expressed Ity Ghazzali thus:- 

“1 have often seen groupsof intelligent peopledeceived by theliieral meanings 

(Zawahir) and at a loss to see differences and contradictions therein, and finally 
their basicbeliefs collapse As a result they go so farastodeny secretly the creeds 
of Eschatology, the Resurrection, paradise and hell, and the return to God after 

death, Theyexpressthat in iheirhcarts. ThefearofGodandpieiynolonger restrain 

them. They thrist after the dream of the wordly happiness, eat foridden foods, 
behave themslves iiHubordination to the wordly success. When they meet pious 

people, they look down upon them with pride and contempt-All this is 

due to the fact that they only see the external formal aspect of the things and do 
not attempt to look into the inner, real meaning. They consequently do not 
understand the relationship between the world of phenomena and the unseen 
world When thev. being ignorant of this relationship.. are across the 
contradictions they fall into error and lead others 

thespiritualworldthroughtheiro»Tie.vpenence(Dhawq)liltethereigi _ 

nor do they believe naively in the unseen world like the eommon people. They 
doomed m perdition because of their smartness We do not tonk this cannot 
happen. We actually fell into depths of error for a while t^ou^ our 
withthe wicked friends. But God saved us there from and protected us from the 

dangeF’(52-53) 

■ SIr.n„,.h MawahiralOuran (Beirut: Dar-alal-Jadidah, 1393/1973).3«7as 
quoted by An approach to Ghazzali's conversion. Kojiro Nakamura. Onent, 
VoIXXI, 1985. seealsoMimai*(Tr.) P-21 
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In Th.Mv.,.n..nfihehumanSoul (Tr Al.Ghazzali. Al-MudnunBih i. MGh^. 
Ahlihi ) Delhi 1992. Trb>’ Abdul Qa>'um. Gha//ali. says - 

■Thcfeeble mmdedwill regardthelileralandexotcncmcamngscnsiblcand 

will not gobe\ ond it. but a wise man will comprehend the secret it contains. There 
IS a Divine Light which shines into the \ cry depths of man s heart, pro\ ided he 
sepanes himself from the followers of error and heresy and does good 

deeds___ 

"Renunciatian and contemplation give forth the true light. until the mind, eye 
of the mediator, perceives the \'ision of the beauty of the presence, which at one 
glance fills his mind to the exclusion of all other sights The sensible world is a 
shadowand a sin a thick veil bct^veen man and God" P-68, see also al-Risalahal- 
Ludnivah P-119 

While discussingDivineand human knowledge. Ghaz7ali(ln TheMvstcncs 
of Soul) Al-Ghazzalis Al-Madnun Bihi Ala Ghairi Ahlihi. Translated bv Abdul 
Qa^umDelhi, l992P38)says:- 

‘ Thedifference between God’s know ledge and power and human know ledge 
and power is greater than the difference between any two things, for He is not 
composed of bodies within whose limits powers are diffused. His power and will 
and knowledge arc one and the same as his essence. His life is not like our. which 
needs for its completion the two different powers which are manifested through 
our knowledge and action. On the contrary. His life is ident itical with Hiscssence". 

99. Al-Munqidh .Tr.P-61 

100. [bidP-65 

101. IbidP-lOl 

102. Ibn Sina, the scientist and the Philosopher quoted by A.J. Aibeny and Thomas 
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104. “IbnTufail’sdebtto AI-Ghazzaliinhis famous book Haw Bin Ya^an hasbeen 
shown to be considerable” Massarat Hussain Zaberi, Aristotle and AUGhayTaii 
Delhi, 1992 P-140 while referringto Margaret Smith AI^»ha77ali.theMvstic P. 203. 
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CHAPTER-7 

GHAZZALI AND IBN RUSHD-CONFLICT 

AND CONCORD 


Gliazzali's impact on Ibn Tufayl. as already-, discussed is very evident, especially 
on his epistemological ideas, while as this impact can be found on almost all aspects 
of Ibn Rushd's thought. Ibn Rushd's all three philosophical and theological treatises 
were mainly written in response to Gha/zali's books. No doubt. Ghazzali attacked 
phi losophers in Tahafiital Falasifah . Ibn Rushd responded to that attack with a rebuttal 
in his Tahafut al Tahafiit . but in the latter work full length quotations from the formerare 
the greatest evidence of the concern of Ibn Rushd wiih Ghazzali's thought. In the same 
way in kilabFaslal MagalwaTaarirma bainal Shariaiewal Hikmati minal Ittisal . he has 
dealt with the views of Ghazzali and refers to him at several places. In yet another treatise 
ofIbnRushdentilled Al kashfan Manhii al Adillah fi Aaaid il millah, wetarif mawaqTiha 
bi hash il tawil minshubhil Muzibah wa Bid ill Mudillah . Ibn Rushd quotes full extracts 
from Ghazzali'shook like Fav I alTafrioa bainal Islamiwa zindiaah . about various kinds 
of existence with approval. 

Moreover, he quotes Ghazzali inhis defence about interpretation andalsoabout the 
problems of bodily and spiritual resurrection. 

The secondaspect of this influence is that now here does Ibn Rushd complain about 
the non availability of Asharite books, including Ghazzali in Spain. Ibn Rushd complains, 
no doubt, about the non availability of the Mutazilite books, but never about Asharite 
books As he says:- 

“ As to the Mutazilites. their books have not reached us in sufficient number in this 
peninsula (Spain) that we may be able to form a fair estimate of the method which they 
have adopted in this matter. But it seems that their methods are like those of the 
Asharites”. 1/ 

Moreoverapan from mentioning the nameofabuIMaali iheleacherofGhazzali, Ibn 

Rushd has mentioned of Ghazzali's different books as Almaqasid Tahafut al Falasifah 
Jawahir al Oiran . al Maznun ala Ghairi Ahlihi . Mishkat al Anwar . 2/ Munqidh min al 
Dalai Kimivaisaadat , AlTafrioa bain allslamiwa Zindiqah Moreover. Ghazzali has 
commented on the contents and substance of each of these books This is an extra 
e\idence about his indebtedness to Ghazzali. 

Apart from Itei Rushd’s commentaries on Aristotle, almost all his jrfiiiost^hical and 

theological treatiseswerewritten in responsetoGhazzali sviews. lnthisWfayGhaz 2 ali 
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awakened Ibn Rushd from his “dogmatic Slumber” b> writing Tahafiit al Falas ^ 

Ghazzali’slah^it wasagreat challenge to alllhose Muslimthinkers who had accepted 

the intcllectualleadershipof Aristotle. One such thinker was Ibn Rushd( An erroes) who 
accordinglylookupthechallengeandexaminedtheargumcnboflmamGhazzahina 

work knoNVTi as Tahafiit al Tahafuj . 3/ 

Ghazzali’s criticism of philosophers in this way was a catalyst for the supporters 
of Greek philosophy. It was bliss in disguise for philosophy Abul Hassan Ali Nad\ i 

says;* 

“The courageous criticism and to an extent, the denigration of philosophy by al- 
Ghazzali began a new chapter in the hislorN of Islamic scholasticism, which was later 
brought to a successful completion b> Ibn Taimiyah". 4/ 

Tahafiit al Falasifah . caused stir in the ranks ofphilosophers who had to suffer 
an irreparable loss on account of it. However, afteralGhazzalitherearose no philosopher 

worthy of note for one hundred years. At last. Ibn Rushd, a great admirer of Aristotle 
and as a spirited defender of philosophy wrote Tahafiit al Tahafiit (Incoherence of 

Incoherence^ by wav ofrejoinderto Tahafiital Falasifah bN'thecloseofthesi-Xthccntun'. 

Many scholars are of the view that if Ibn Rushd had not put up the defence on behalf 
of philosophy .it would have been coupled by the hostile criticism of al Ghazzali' 
philosophy was granted a fresh leaseoflife through the effort of Ibn Rushd for another 
k one hundred years. 5/ 

The Tahafiit al Falasifah provokedahcalthy criticism. IbnRushdwTOtcarebuttal 
ofitin 1180 in oneof the greatest philosophical theological works. knoNNit as the Tahafiit 
al Tahafiit (Incoherence of the Incoherence), the Tahafut al Tahafiit was rebutted by 
another Tahafiit and so arguments and counter arguments went on for a long time. 6/ 
Philosophy can not be killedb>' philosophy, for in the attempt to demolish philosophy, 
another philosophy comes up. The criticism of philosophy is a philosophy itself. In 
criticizingthephilosophiesofhispredecessors. Gha/z:ali gave birth toa new philosophy 
7/ 

In this way Ghazzali's criticism had a positive role to evoke response from Ibn 
Rushd, which gave philosophy a new life in the Islamic world. 

AfterthesepreliminaryremarkswecandiNidcthesphereofGhazzali'simpQctand 

influence on Ibn Rushd, into three headings. First there are sev eral issues on which there 
is agreement between Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd. For example their views pertaining to 

kalam(Scholasticism),VarietiesofExistences, Categories ofpeople, and theirverdict 
about Ibn Sina have many common points to share. 

‘ The second level of impact or influence becomes evident in several other issues 

.where the views of these philosophers seem in conflict to each other. Mysticism, 
classification and validity of sciences. Miracles and causation are such topics which 
areveiyprominentin this regard Though the fiventypointson which Ghaz/ali charged 
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the Aristotelian philosophers especially Ibn Sina and A! Farabi; with incoherenceand 

inconsistency apart fromdeclaringthemasinfidelsonthreeofthese. IbnRushdfollows 

with criticism and rebuttal of all these points. Much research has been done on almost 

all these aspects. We have chosen above topics under the title of conflict between the i 

two philosophers. 

Between these two e.vtremcs of agreement and conflict there are several points 
w’here a reconciliation betw ecn the views of the philosophers seems very evident. The 
issues like taw il. Accordbetween Religion andphilosophy. intellect or reason etc. mav 
be discussed in this regard. 

Apart from these aspects, Ibn Rushd had to respond to Gha77ali's decree against 
philosophy and philosophers Which couldamounl loan accusation ofkufr (Infidelity) 

If this accusation was true, the philosophers according to Islamic law would be put to 
death, unless they gave up philosophizing or proclaimed publicly that they did not 
believe in iheirphilosophical doctrines. 

Therefore. Ibn Rushd tried to accord reconciliation between various \iews of 
Gha/zali with his own and in this way attempted to safeguard philosophy. It is in this 
back dropthat he attempts fora t>pc of reconciliation with someofGhazzali’stheories 
and his attempt at showing harmony between religion and philosophy can be fully 
appreciated. 

Since we want to confine our attention mainly to epistemological aspects of Ibn 
Rushd while showing influence or impact of Gha/zali on him. we will not deal with 
metaphysical or ethical issues in this context. Moreoverthe main questions for which 
Ghazzali charged the philosophers ofbeing irreligious amount to three, eternity of the 
world, denial of God's know ledge of particulars, and bodily resurrection. These 
questions have now merely a historical value and are not very relevant to the main 
subject of our research problem. 

To start with therearc sCN'eral areas of agreement beriveen Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd. 

For Example in chapter three of the Faslal Maoal which isclcarly a conciliatory work. 

Ibn Rushd pays tribute to Ghazzali for his contribution to the development of the 
“scienccsof asceticism of the future life”. 8/Moreover, we find Ibn Rushd in agreement 
with Ghazzali on the need to avoid kalam. If Ibn Rushd’s criticism lacks the moral 
condemnation which is characteristic of Ghazzali's position. Ibn Rushd s polemic 
disqualifies kalam on methodological grounds. In the FasI al Maqal. his discussion of 
tawil considers three kinds of interpretative method regarding theological issues, 
rhetorical, dialectical and demonstrative” 9/. The mutakallimeen employ dialectical 
proofs which Ibn Rushd rejects as illegitimate, even though he was prepared . like 

Ghazzali. loextendaqualified tolerance toother aspectsof Kalam. 10/Ibn Rushd while 
showing the incompetence of kalam arguments explains:- 

■■ From the forgoing it has become clear that the well- known methods adopted by 
Asha rites for t he knowledge of Godare certain neither philosophically, nor by law. This 
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would be quite clear to any one who would look closely into the kind of arguments 
adN anced in the Di\ine Book about the Know ledge of the existence of the creator' 11 

Gha/y.ali ■$ uews visa ns kalam are very similar to !bn Rushd Though Gha/./ali 
allows indulgence in Kalam sciences at the time of urgency, >et he cautions against 

obsessionwilhllmulalkalam. While explaininglhe need of llmulalka lamGha/-^alisa>s - 

■ Therefore the introduction of new terms to signify a definite meaning is just as 
legitimate as inventing vessels of new shape and far from use in permissible things I f 
It IS the meaningof these terms which is dangerous, we do not mean to attain through 
them anything except the know ledge of the proofs for the creation of the uni\ erse. the 
unity of the creator. and (the nature oO His attributes as they have come down to us 
in the Law". 12/ 

Gha7.7ali considers it obligatory to reply thequestionsofthe misguided people and 
dispel the doubts of people or innovators. For example, the rejection of philosophers 
in the matters of the eternity of the world. His know ledge of UniN ersals on the expense 
of particulars and rcsurreaionofsoulsinstcadofbodieswarranisour attention to stud\ 
the arguments of the philosophers as they have expressed pertaining to these matters 
In this way Ghaz/ali regards the study oHlmul al Kalam as Fard al Kifayah. although 
according to Ghazzali its harm to common people is \cry enormous 13/ 

About the real statusofilmulal Kalam. Ghazzali Says; 

" We return now to the science of scholastic theology (11am al Kalam) to sav that 
it has advantages and disadvantages, usefulness and harms. With regard to its use 
fullness, whene^cr it is useful it iseither lawful, or commendable, or obligatory. as the 
occasion demands As to itsharm.whencvcritisharmfulitis unlawful Its harm lies in 
raisingdoubtsandundermining thearticlesoffaithby taking them out from the realm 
of certitude and determination These things are lost at the beginning and their 

restoration by meansofproofisdoubtfiil.funhermoreitvarieswiththeindi\iduar 14/ 

When both its harm and benefit are fully understood by a man. he should be like 
the Physician who is expert in the use of dangerous drugs, which he docs not appK 
except to the right place only at the lime of need. 15/ 


StUlmoredegreeofdisgustcanbeiinagincdh Ghai:zaU’stheseremarksconceimne 

kalam or scholastic fanaticism, he says: 


As to the lay man who believes in a certain innovation he should be called back 
to the truth with kindness and tact and not with fanaticism, with soft words which are 

coimncmgtothe soul andeffectiveinlhe heart, wordssimilartothoseofthe arguments 
^lhe(^ranandlhe tradition, mixed withalittleadmonitionandwarningThisismuch 

better than d^te along the lines set down by the scholastic theologians” 16/ 


for refi.u.t.on of innovators isfell. A. that time, it may Uike a form ofan act oneof f“ 
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al Kifayah. But at the same time Ghazzali wams:- 

“ For this is like drugs, and jurisprudence is like food, the harm of food is not 
dangerous but the harm of drugs is dangerous”. 17/ 

According to Ghazzali the learned men of this science should confine their 
instruction to men who have the three following traits: 

1. Devotion to knowledge and passion for it. 

2. Sagacity, intelligence, andeloquence. 

3. A man. by nature should be good, religious and pious, he should not be 
dominated by passions. 18/ 

Ghazzali justified the debate with innovators at the time of need by quoting the 
reports of Ibn ^Mibas's debate w ith the Kharijites. Ali's debate concerning free will 
(Qadir) which showthat thcirsolution wasoftheclcarandintelligent kind, carried out 
at the time of need. Ghazzali claims that; - 

'This is the rule of the creed which God imposed on man and the method of 
defending and preserving it”. 19/ 


From these passages the following points became clear 

1. Ghazzali made the rejection of the misguided people and innovators as an 
obligatory duty for the Muslim scholars, which canbe only performed after the in-depth 
study of the former's views and thought patterns. 

2. Ghazz^i regards Ilmulal Kalamharmful forthecommonmasses.butwhenlhe 
times demand regards, indulgenceinthisscienoefordefendingreligionand combating 

innovators, necessaiy in order to dispel the doubts raised by the sceptics and heretics. 
In the same way. Sciences of the predecessors, for example, philosophers, (though Uiese 

sciencesare harmful forcommon masses) shouldbeaoquiredforgctlingdeeper insights 

in these sciences and this reliance on these sciences becomes obligatory when the 
circumstances demand 20/ The study ofthis science is analogical to Ilm al kalam. which 
aims at condemnation and rebuttal of the misguided people, Zanadiqhand innovatocs^21/ 

In this wav this criticism of kalam occurs throughout Ghaz.zah’s writings and is 
central to his thouglit. After his analysis of kalam in the kiub Qawaid al aqa id e 

concludes;- 


•ListentoonewhohasfamiUarisedhin«elfvvilhthekalamandafterac^lulstu*^ 

and thorough investigation- has come to dislike it and has ascertained that the road to 
what knowledge really is closed from this direction .22/ 


It is on groundsof its inability to provide a true knowledge of God that Ghazzalt Itke 
Ibn Rushd^ sses an ultimately negative judgment upon kalam even whale atxording 
it a qualifiS usefulness, in the hands of suitably learned scholars, tn defending the 
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varieties of revelation. 

Ibn Rushde.xcludeskalam from treating basic theological questions. His criticism 

is based not only on its negative results, but on the wTongfulncss of its arguments. In 

^ the TahaailalTahaftit heoftencomplainsthattheMutakallimeen employ false premises 

in their arguments ; on other occasions, he accuses them of falling back on acts of 
sophistr> like the use of “transference”. 23/ 

Ibn Rushd says:- 

“When the theologians ansyvered that will is a quality the nature of yvhich is to 
differentiate the similar from thesimilar, in so far as it issimilar, the philosophers objected 
that this is not understood or meant by the idea of yyill. They therefore appear to reject 

the principle which they grantcdtheminthcbeginning(i.e they reject the idea ofa divine 

yvill. at least in the theological sense). Thisis in short theconlent of this section. It saves 
the arguments from the original question to the problem of the will, to sliift ones ground 
is an act of sophistry”. 24/ 

In Fasl al Maqal . Ibn Rushd while discarding the arguments both of Mula/ilites 
and Asharitesasagainst the pattern established by the Quran says that their arguments 
lack "convincing truth-fullness”, "universal acceptability righteouscall” yvhich is the 
raisin datcr of the divine arguments of the book. He says > 

4 “ Their interprctaiionsarc neither generally acceptable, nor do they make any call 

to the righteous, nor are they right in themselves” It is for this reason that innovation 
has increased....”25/ 

In Manahiiahal Adilah he says> 

”Thc Asharites are of the opinion that the verification of the existence of God 
cannot be attained but by reason. But about this they have adopted a method yvhich 

is not among the methods adopted 1^- law, nor are the people invited throu^ it to 
believe”. 26/ 


Accordingto J.P Montada we can find no reasons for a polemic betw een Ibn Rushd 
and Ghazzali Both agree that kalam is not the way to truth. Though they do not agree 
upon where the way to it is to be found. Montada says further that Ibn Rushd does not 
reject the intuitive Knowledge of the sufi dhawq. nor Ghazzali the rational knoyviedge 
of Uie philosophers. Yet the polemic does take place because both arc moving on a 

rational level andbecauseGhazzali in spite ofhis critique, makes use of kalam 27/ 

Though Ibn Rushd does not reject mystical knowledge in an e.xplicit manner, yet 
his views regarding mysticism are negative in nature as he docs not consider mystical 
experience as a universally acceptable channel of genuine knowledge. 28/ 

"Burhan” accordingto Ghazzali is not less important for theologians as it is for 
philosophers. Ibn Rushd and other philosophers have insisted on its use. while they 

laidemphasisonacquiringinsightftomthedoctrinesandsciences of their predecessors 
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Since this enterprise encompasses all the modes and shies of arguments, their 
prerequisites. methodsofe\idcncc. it is not possible foranindhndual to undertake this 

rcsponsibi! i ty. hence a person has to depend and rely on the efforts of his predecessors. 
Ghaz/ali has m the same way made deep stud> of and mastery over Ilmu al Kalam >. 
nccessars and declared indulgence in it veiy urgent and as a Fardal Kifayah. So that 
the person in\ ol\ cd in this enterprise ma> be able to establish an argument. 

Gha/zali in thesimilarmaruier thinks that the misguided pcopleshouldbe combated 
with Burhan (demonstration) .for that reason Ghaz/ali made its use for its own sake 
as an obligation as was done by Ibn Rushd that the search for "Burhan” from the books 
of the predecessor philosophers is as an obligation. Though Gha//ali assigns great 
importance lollmulal kalam. but at thesametime. he cautions with against a dogmatic 
obsession with Ilm-aJ-kalam. Ghazzaliemployed the samccritcrion for himself in these 
matters as he had done about the problem of concern with philosophy, especially the 
stud> of the Greek philosophy. 29/ He says;- 

"Thc people w ho arc bus> with the recognition of the facts, they need a complete 
attention in this regard. The common people should be kept away from 11m- al- kalam 
as the children should be stopped from going near to the banks of river Tigress for the 
fear of their getting drowned there. The people, w hoare capable for undertaking stud> 
of these sciences are like the master divers, as this place is vcr>-dangerous and prone 
to slippery. as each person, who is weak in mental competence, presume that they are 
the best in mental capid)ililies as they arc fully competent tocomprehendall facts "30/ 

The crux of these discussions is that Gha/zali and Fbn Rushd both have allowed 
the study of the books of the predecessors for the sake of getting acquaintance with 
"Burhan" (demonstration), but Ghazzali allows this study to only a small quantity of 
people, w ho arc w ell established in reasoning and in possession of vast information 
about religious matters. Even in that case he narrowed theirscope. i.e. if they arc not 
prone to misguidance and he also precautions that the common masses should not 
follow them c>en in this restricted sphere .At the most he allowed it as a theoretical 
enterprise and prohibited from its practice. But so far as Ibn Rushd is concerned, he 
regards this study immune from all precautions for the superior class of people. .31/ 

We are led logically from the discussion of kalam to the classification or 
categorisation of people which was made by Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd on a somewhat 
similar plane. Because the indulgence in “ demonstration has been approN ed by both 
Gha/zali and Ibn Rushd from the people who are very sound mentally and fully 

conversant with the science of law. For ihecommon masses both the thinkers consider 

following the authority (Taqiid) as the most safe course. ^ 

Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd agree that when re\elation and reason run intoa conflict 
with each other, the rex-elation should be interpreted metaphorically except when its 

conclusioniscategorical. Here. Ghazzaligives revelationpreponderanceoxer reason. 

because, for him conflict with reason alone is not enough to justify the interpretation 
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of a scriptural text. There needs to be additional evidence to justify the interpretation 

Ghazy-^li holds that humanbeings, with regard lotheunderstandingofthetextsoflhe 

Di\ine law, fall into two categories; the generality of men and the men of speculation. 
The duty of the masses is to follow the ai^rent meanings of the revelation and refrain 
from any attempt at their interpretation. But the duty of the men of speculation is to 
interpret those scriptural texts for which there is decisive proof to warrant their 
interpretation. 32/ 

Gha/yali says about the latter group and categorises them as;- 

“Themenofspeculationwhosetraditionalbeliefhasbeen troubled”. 33/ Ghazzali 

explains that the duty of the first of these two categories of people, the masses, is to 
follow theapparent (Literal) meanings oflhe Revelationand refrain from manipulation 
or even interpretation ofit.Theyshould also abstain totally from inquiry, involvement 
in theological discussion, and investigation of the “allegorical" texts( mutashabihal) of 
the Oiran and the Hadith 34/ 

Asforthesecondcategory of people men of speculation, the theologians .they can 
investigatethemcaningsoftextsoftheRevelationaccordingtothedictatesof necessity 
and interpret them on the basis ofa decisive proof that justifies the interpretation. 35/ 

Ghazzali cites two examples from the past for this category of people thus; 

“This is like what has been relatedabout, Umar>Godbe pleased with him that some 
^ one askedhim about two conflictingversesofthe Quran..and he struck him with a whip. 
It is also like what has been reported ofMalik- God have mercy on him, that he was asked 
about the being firmly seated' (al Istiwa; i.e. on the throne) .and he replied; The being 
firmly seated is something well known, and faith in it obligatory, but the modality is 
unknown, and inquiry about it is an innovation". 36/ 

Yet in another book i.e. Al-Qistasal Mustaoeem . Ghazzali classifies people al 
least intothreecategoriesfiromthepointofview of calling them to God There isa section 
of people whoare lobe invited to the way of Allah with “Hikmah" (wisdom). The second 
group of people wll be invited to the way of God with good admonitions and 
sermonizing The third group will be invitedto the way of Allah by the helpof "polemical 
argumentation”. 37/ At this place, also Ghazzali categorised people into common 
masses and men of demonstration .The former group must be invited to Islam with 
“Muazit -u-al al-Hasanah” (good admonition) while as the other groups are to be called 

untothew^ofGodwith“Hikinah”(wisdom)and“Mujadilah"(Polemical demonstration) 

respectively. 38/ 

Yet fiom an another angle. Ghazzali shows categories of people from the point of 

^ viewofvariousmaladiesi.e. spiritual andphysical. Thcsecategoriesarecomprisingon 

wmmon people, who because of various reasons are not able to acquire any kind of 
^t^edge. Some people accordingto him are afflicted with the disease of forget-fiilness 
(Al Nisiyan) about their memories. There is another group of people who busy 
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Ihemselves whole of their lives .but do not understand anything, but due to their 
perverted natures (Fasad i Amzajatihim) do not respond to any cure or treatment. The 
third category of the people is in beuvf-- ’ these two categories of people .These people 
are very clean and pure in their naturesai beginning. But with the passageof time their 
natures get afflicted with various disorders b>’ their indulgence in bodily and ostentatious 
luxuries, therefore such people are in earnest need of a passionate guide (Mualim^ 
Mushfiq), .■^9/ Therefore. Ghazzali has mentioned about various categories of people 
and has shown theirpropensitiesandspheresofindoctrination accordingly. However, 
from the general classification, hecategorises people into main two groups i.e. common 
masses and pet^le of speculation. Ibn Rushd divided mankind into thr(^ categories 
instead of Ghazzali's two. The first two categories are basically the same as those of 
Ghazzali .The third category however, is the “People of demonstration” (ahl al burhan) 
i e. the philosophers. By implication, this suggests that Ghazzali. contrary to Ibn Rushd. 
disapproves of the philosophers being the interpreters of the scripture, or at least does 
not give them any distinct position higher than that of the Jurists and theologians on 
the issue. However, the former suggestion, i.e. that he disapproves of philosophers, at 
least those who are not al the same time jurists or theologians. as interpreters of the 
scripture seems to be at least as likely. 40/ The most complete expression of Ibn Rushd s 
rationalism is to be found in his Decisive treatise on Harmony of Religion and 
philosophy” a work in which he divides people into three categories “the rhetorical 
class,” the “dialecticians” and the “demonstrative class"( Ahiu Tasdeeqh. Ahlu 
Mujadilah and “ Ahlu Burhan) For the first category, the convictions are the fruit of^ 
rhetorical arguments to which they turn when they wish toconvince their listeners of 
a certain point into account. The second category uses dialectical arguments, in the 
Aristotelian sense of the term, that is to say their opinions are based on “generally 
accepted” plausible premises, unsuitable forprocuring trueknowledge. Membersof the 
third category reach their convictions through demonstrations based on sound 

premises41/. 


Ibn Rushd identifies the rhetoricians with the “Overwhelming mass” with the 
“crowd.” that is. the body of faithful, who do not aspire to the subtleties of theology, 
and even less to those of philosophy. The dialecticians arc the representatives of 
speculative (Theoretical, theology) and those who belong to the demonstrative class 
"are the philosophers who in all societies, constitute a small intellectual elite which is 

alone capable of acquiring true knowledge”. 42/ 


Ibn Rushd has taken strong exception to Ghazzalian explanations about the 
problem of interpretations. He docs not support diseteure of 
mgumentatton before common masses. But Ghaazah h.mself as a ^ 

corftned and restricted scope of several of his boo^ to the ehte classes onl mricad 

of the common masses, as alleged by Ibn 

declared that books like ^JMaznun Ala Ghair Ahljlu and Al Maznun al^^ r am 
stncllv meant for the elite class only. While as in his another important book entitl^ 
I Ijam ul .1 A^nmllnllmulalKalarn haswamedagainst indulgenceofcommon people 
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in such ■' doctrinal absurdities” whatever Gha/./ali has said in his books. Ibn Rushd 
in the same essay lays much emphasis that common masses should depend and rely 

only on the explicit transparent teachingsof shariah and remain strictly attached to the 

rcligiousobligationsand duties, as this remainstheonly way forthem to get guidance 
from. As far as the interpretation or speculation about religious matters is concerned, 
it is wholly and solely the prerogative of the elite class ie, well established scholars in 
religious discourse (Rasikhoon -Fil -al-llm) as they :cannol rest satisfied merely w ith 
dialectical or rhetorical modes of argumentation, w ith which the scholastics or the 
Mula^ililesand Asharitesget satisfied. Thisclassof people (Ahlul al Burhan) receive 
mental satisfaction by.ulilizingvarious means to interpret religious doctrines, apart from 
employ ingdifferent styles, as merely dogmatic instruaion is not sufficient for their fuller 
satisfaction. 43/ Ibn Rushd says; 

"We ha\'e said there that the law is of two kinds exoteric and esoteric The duty 
of the common people is to follow the exoteric law. w hilc"is the duty of learned men is 
to follow the esoteric one so the duly of the common people is to follow the meanings 
of the law in their literal sense, leaving aside every inlcrpretationof it”. 44/ Here it should 
be noted that Ibn Rushd did not regar d my stic know ledge as an esoteric know ledge in 
the manner ofGhaz/ali. Hccallsknow lcdgcofinierprelationasancsotcnc know ledge, 
but for Gha/./ali this knowledge i^onfined to the saints only For example he says:- 
"Furthermorc. the science of revelation is the science concerned with the saints and the 
favorites of God. It standsforalight which shines in the heart when it is cleansed and 
^ purified of its blameworthy qualities. Through this light is revealed the truth of several 
things, whose names have hitherto often been heard, and to which ambiguous and 
obscure meanings have been attached. Through it. those truths are classified until the 
true know ledge of the essence of God is attained together with that of His eternal and 
perfect attributes. His w orks of wisdom in the creation of this w orld and the hereafter 
aswellasthe reason for Hise.xalting the latter over the former. Through italsoisattained 
the knowledge of the meaning of prophecy and the import of revelation". 45/ 

In this manner Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd though agree that the esoteric knowledge 

istheprerogativeofselcctedorchosenfew.yet the connotationsof their viewsarevery 

much dilTerent from each other We will discuss Ibn Rushd's views visa vis esoteric 
knowledge al different lev el later on. Here it seems pertinent to keep this difference 
between the meanings assigned by both the thinkers on csotenc knowledge in mind. 
Moreover. Ibn Rushd docs not allow revcalinganitiicrpretation to the common masses 
as this may lead them to doubts and suspicions He says:- 

The learned men arc not permitted to expose their interpretations to the common 
people, as All (upon whom be peace) has said, "tell the people what ihcy can 
understand. Do you wish to give the lie to God and His apostle”, 46/ 

^^“seaccordingtoIbnRushdthcmasscscangrasplhingsofthcirscnscs. while 

as the l^mcd men can go further, and learn by reasoning also, besides learning bv 

senses; Alcamedmancandcrivebcnefitsfromlheknowicdgcofthcmcmbcrsofhuman 
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and animal bod>' thousand and one. Since the common people have limited reasoning 
power, they lack knowledge about a single things even". 47/ 

Ibn Rushd says:- 

“Forall that such a man (common man), can know about it is that it (the universe) 
has been made, and that there must be a maker of it. But. on the other hand the learned 
look into the universe, just as a man of knowing the art would do, try to understand the 
real purposeofit. So itisquiteclearthattheirknowledgeaboutthemaker, as the maker 
of the universe, would be far better than that of the man who only knows it as made. 
The atheists, who deny the Creator altogether .are like men who can see and feel the 
created things, but would not acknowledge any creator for them, but would attribute 
all to chance alone, and that they come into being by themselves”. 48/ 

Ghazzali. for the same reason, restricted the revelation of aspects of divine 
knowledge to very limited level. He says:- 

".. .It is necessary that one who wants to teach the knowledge of these things ( 
Attributes and Essence) to the common people should tell them as much as the law 
orders to do. and that is only a confession of their existence without entering into 
details” 49/ 

With regard to the problems of shariah the people are divided into three classes 
according to Ibn Rushd. He says:- 

“Inthefirst place there are people whocannot notice any doubt arisingout of them, 
especially in things which the law has left to be taken exoterically. These people are the 
greatest in number and may be described as the masses. Then the second group of men 
is one which has doubts, but has not power to solve them. These are above the masses 
and between the learned people. It is for them that there are found in the law allegorical 
sayings, and it is they whom God has ensured. For there is no allegory in the law for the 
learned or the common people, and it means that in this light that all the allegorical 
sayings of the Quran should be understood”. 50/ 

Ibn Rushd cites an example as regards the law and says that the law is like the 

example of thebreadof wheat which thoughuseful cereal for the large numterofhuman 

beings, may prove harmful to some. He says that such is also the case with religious 
teachings. It is useful for the many but someUmes tecomes harmful to some. 51/ 
According to Ibn Rushd the dogmatic arid Scholastic theologians havedone in resp^ 
to the law, the worst treatment by interpreting much which they Uiought w« not to be 
taken literally, and then said that their interpretation was the thing intended and that 
God had mentioned it parabolically only to test and try his creatures. 52/ 

Ibn Rushd discusses that the primary purposeofknowledgeforthecommon people 

isaction.sothatwhatismostusefuI inaction isnotsuilableforthemButforthe learned 

men, the purpose of knowledge is both knowledge and action. The man who inteiprets 
anything of the law, thinking that hi's interpretation is the real purpose of lU and then 
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discloses H 10 the common people. ” is likea man. who finds a medicine which an expert 
physician had compounded to preserv e the health of all, or of a majority of the people, 
then iherecomcsa man with whom that medicine did not agree on account ofthe course 
^ -nessof hisdisposilion. He presented it to some people, and then thought that by some 
drug, which the first physician had clearly specified. as composing that uni\ ersally 
useful medicine, he did not mean the drug commonly known by that name but another 
w hich he really meant, but used this name for it by farfetched metaphor”. 

Ibn Rushd thinks that achange was made in "thisgreat medicine” by the Khanjites. 
TheMutazililesandthc Sufis Ibn RushdallegedthatGha/./ali explained philosophy to 
common massesand disclosed to them the opinionspf the-philosophers in al- Maqasid 
al Falasifah while as according to Ibn Rushd the law should be taken literally and the 
conformity of religion to philosophy should not be revealed to common people. He 
says* ~ 

“ Forby e.xposing the results of philosophy tothem (common people). without their 
having intelligence enough to understand them, it is neither permissible nor desirable 
to expose any thing of this result of philosophy to a man who has no arguments to 
advance, for there are no arguments either with the learned people wbo have mastery 
over both the subjects, or with the common people who follow the exoteric ofthe law”. 53/ 

But as we have shown inthe foregoing pages that GhaTy.ali has himselfwamed that 
^ several of his books like Al-Ma/.nun Ala Ghair Ahlihi and Al-Maznun al Saaheer and 
other books are not meant for common people. He w rote a separate book in w hich he 
tried todivert the attentionofthccommon people from scholasticism and ratiocination. 
Therefore. Gha/.zali can not be blamed for exposing the interpretation to the common 
people as alleged by Ibn Rushd. 

In lahafiitalTahafut . Ibn Rushd rejects as illegitimate the dialectical proofs w hich 
have been employed by the Mutakallimccn. Tawil (interpretation) he argues, can only 
be undertaken legitimately by philosophers on the basis of natural understanding or 
demonstrative proofs;- 

”The dialectical way in the discussion is forbidden w hen talking about how the 
Creator knows Himself and the other beings, let alone putting it down in a book”. 54/ 
Awarding to Ibn Rushd the only way to discuss these questions is by way of strictly 
philosophical reasoning the ’Tariqalburhan'. Few people are capable of pursuingthis 
path, for few possess the requisite moral and intellectual qualities. Where these are 
lacking Ibn Rushd warns against any form of know ledge other than common sense 
understanding. 55/ 

Ibn Rushd says;- 

** a[^ropriate for you to keep yourself to the apparent meaning (Zahir) ofthe 
Divine law (Shar) and not to look for these new dogmas (eg. Asharism) in Islam; for 
If you adhere to them, you will be neither a man of certainty (Philosopher) nor a man 
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of Divine law*’. 56/ 


Ibn Rushd states emphatically that the two kinds of interpretations, especially the 
demonstrative interpretations, should be restricted to their respective adepts, violating 
this leads both the one who e.xpresses them and the one to whom they are expressed 
to disbelief As the former by doing so falsifies the apparent meaning and thus fails to 
affirm the interpretation in the mindofthe latter. Consequently, he leads him to disbelief, 
if the text in question deals with the fundamentals of religion. The masses, therefore, 
shouldbe told about matters that needallegorical interpretationthat they are ambiguous 
and no one knows their real interpretation except God 

Ibn Rushd savs:- 

’’Allegorical interpretation ought not be expressed to the masses nor set down in 
rhetorical books, i.e. books containing these two sorts, as was done by Abu Hamid. As 
for the man who expresses these allegories to unqualified persons, he is an unbeliever 
on account of his summoning people to unbelief’. 57/ 

In the foregoing passage. Ibn Rushd pronounces Ghazzali to be "an unbeliever 
on account of his summoning people to unbelief' by expressing false allegorical 
interpretations concerning the principles of Islam to the masses in rhetorical and 
dialectical books, i e. Favsalal Tafruaah and Tahaftital Falasifah respectively. Likewise ^ 

does Ibn Rushdtax Ghazzali with infidelity becauseof the latter sclaimthatsometexts, 

(which Ibn Rushd perceives as out rightly conflicting with the scripture), do not admit 
of allegorical interpretation; and therefore they should be expressed to the masses in 

their apparent meaning, without interpretation. These are the same texts for which 
Ghazzali allegedly expressed falseallegorical interpretation to the masses. They are the 
scriptural texts pertaining to; 

L The eternity of the world. 

tl God's knowledge of the particulars. 


iiL And Corporeal resurrection. 58/ 

Before concluding this subject about the categories or classes of people some 

,mportantpo.ntswarrantourattention.ThefirstpoimisthatGhaazalir™tecMerent 

books to meet the demands ofvarious sections of people and explained the real im^rt 
of each such books in their preface. Whether a book was m^t for a jteton^ o 

dialectical class ofpeopleordemonstrativeclasswasexphcitly ma^ ^totby Ghazzah 

in his writings Hee.xplains this fact in The Jawahiral Quran in the following manner. 

••Asforthefirstcategoiyofbooksisconcemedi.etoknowtheargumentsorproofs 

of external reUgiouscominandmentsoflslamicfaith,wehavewrittenatreatiseonth.s 

subject in about 20 pages, which includes a portion of foundations particles of fait 
in Ihva Still for laying more emphasis on the same subject with suffiaent evidenuai 
aspect, we have devoted our book Al-IotisadFil alltiqad consisting on more than a 
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hundred pages, this book is a unique book, which encompasses the w hole scien.^ of 
Scholasticism and\vant to substantiate the subject about \ anous sources of know ledge, 
though some points to this direction have already been mentioned regarding this 
subject in the chapters comprising on the first portion of Ihya, In al Maqsad(al Asna ) 
some points relevant to knowledge have been alread> discussed. I intended to come 
out with more substantial facts with regard to gnosis, which do not in any way run 
contrary to my \ie^vsexcept to our book entitled, Al Maznun Bihi Ala Ghair Ahlihi 59/ 

In the same book Ghazzali says in a similar way "The second purpose of my 
articulation was to establish evidence against the unbelievers and rebut them To this 
objective' Ilinul al Kalam owes its origin, which aims at rejection of misguidance, 
innovations dispelling doubts, the assignments which the Mutakallimeen have 
undertaken. I haveelaborated this science in AJRisalahalQudsiyah and in a higher lev el 
book Al- lotisadFilltigad Theobjectivc of this science is to safeguard the faith of the 
common people from innovative suspicions. This science docs nof aim at revealing the 
realities and facts, it is in one respect related to Tahafiit al Falasifah . Still there is an 
.mnthprhfwJcpntiilpd AI.Mu.<ta7hari in which we rejected thedocUincsofthe Batiniyyah 
sect. Whilebookslike Huiiatal Hao . Oasimul Batiniwah and Mufasilul al Khalaf were 
written on theology”. 60/ 

The second point which we want to mention is that the contradictions or 
4 inconsistencieswhichapparentlyarestrikinginhiswritingsisnotbecauscofGhazzali’s 
instable temperamentdr for the desire of general acceptability, Ghazzali has rather 
deliberately adopted various styles, modes and method to address cross sections of 
society according to their mental level and intellectual competence. 61/ 

Shibli writes after quoting these passages that such extracts show explicitly that 
his books on beliefs (Aqaid) arc of various grades. Few of these books arc written 
keepingin view the taste and temperament of common people, others arc a little higher 
in status. Still in some otherbooks he has unveiled few of the secrets and revealed some 
mysteries, while as there are still other books, where Ghazzali unmasked some hidden 
facts openly. 62/ 

It means that in Islam thereweretwotypesofviewsheldby Muslims from the very 
beginning. AgroupofMusIimsviewedthatthereare no secrets or mysteriesin Shariah 
The beliefs of Shariah are understood by a commoner as by an elite, therefore the 
arguments to convince all the sections of people should be similar in all cases .There 
was yet another group among the Muslims, who thought contrary to this view. 63/ 

Ghazzali belonged to the second group of the people. For that reason he explained 
^ various religious doctrines according to the competence of the audience For example 
he says in the preface of Ihya , that" Y ou should understand that the division of these 
sciences can't be ignored b>' any person of insight, but those people may. of course. 
<teny it who have learnt some thingduring their childhood and became attached to it”. 
64/ Yet in more concrete manner Ghazzali has expressed the same view in Jaw ahar ul 
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.asfollows;- 


* The first imperative is to know the arguments in favour of external belief without 
wonting about discerning the mysteries in it. The second imperative, however, is to 
know their mysteries and secrets, levels of meanings and realities of their external 
aspects. But both these imperatives are not compulsoiy for the people”. 65/ 

In Iliam ul Awwam . Ghazzali has dealt with this subject also. He says;-“God has 
commanded the prophet to invite people to the wa) of God with wisdom and good 
sermonizingandargue with them inabeautiful way. Therefore, thereisagroupofpeople 
who are to be invited to the way of God b>’ wisdom, others by good sermonizing and 
still others by good discussion” 

In the same book. Ghazzali wiites at Page 39 (puWished Egypt) that;- “The second 
type of arguments are based on Kalami proofs, which are prevalent among the scholars 
and opposite of which is well known.” In Jawaharal Quran he writes further:- “The 
mention is made of the premises of both the groups and discussions relating to 
resurrection, Reward.Balance, path are made accordingly. It hasextemal aspects which 
are like food for common people and also subtle secrets which are specific with special 
people”. 

The quoting of all these passages was warranted only for removing the suspicion 






about esoteric matters, by which Ibn Rushd meant interpretation of various religious 
doctrines. But we have shown with ample evidence from Ghazzali sboi^that Ghazzali 
wrote different books to meet various religious, theological and intellectual challenges 
of his period, which were presented by the rising tides of heresy .innovation and 

atheism. 

After dispelling doubts about Ghazzali’s erudite controversial academic and 
scholarly career, we want to conclude the discussion with the following remarks: 
“Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd have similar views about the nature, requirements and 

determination oflawilwithverylittledifferenceofopinion. About iheapplicationof the 

interpretation both the thinkers agree that, within the interpretaUon ^up. no one 
should charge another with unbelief merely because he considers the evidenua proo 
the other has adduced in any particular case to be erroneous, ^ long as the text in 
queslion is susceptible to interpretation. Like wise, they agrre that the interpretation 
of scriptural te.xts whose apparent meaning is intelligble to all . 

thereL do not needor receive interpreution of any kind ,.sas^ the ^ 

corresponds with the nature of the text interpreted. It is infidelity if the text deals with 

some thing secondary to them .66/ 

Reearding the categories of people as discussed by Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd are 

virtuall^imil^withsomeminordmerenoes.Wehavediscuss^thatmGh^as«U 

as Ibn Rushd there are the three dimensions, which require 

demonstrativeargumentsrespectively. Ghazzali regar*JunstconsultanBaiidinii)tahids 
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to interpret the scripture, while as Ibn Rushd that the philosophers because of their 
disposition of Hikmah are entitled to demonstrate the allegorical meanings of the 
religious text. But ^the demonstrative class is there in both the thinkers apart from 
^ common masses who get convinced with rhetorical arguments only. Even among the 
common mas;ses Ghazzali has classified people into at least three groups which need 
different kinds of introduction in religious matters The problem of various t)pes of 

exislencesorlevelsofexistenceiscloselyrelatedtolheconceptsoftawil (interpretation) 

of Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd As both the philosophers have talked about various 
categories of people, different types of Quranic verses, the>' have talked also about 
different varieties of existences. 

As alreacfy said Ibn Rushd suf^rts Ghazzali's classification of existences in 
Manahii al addilah whiledealing withthe perimeters ofinterpretation. He attempts to 
defend various interpretations and the interpreters against the alleged labelling of 
heresies and blasphemy on them on the basis of their demonstration about religious 
principles. 

Before sayingsomething about Ghazzalian classification of existences which was 
appreciated and approved by Ibn Rushd later on. let us have a brief account about the 
Ibn Rushd's views on tawil as he has expressed in Manahii al adillah 

Ibn Rushd says that there are various thingspf religion in which interpretation is 
^ allowed and others where it is not allowed 

According to Ibn Rushd the things found in the law can be divided into five kinds 
of things; indivisible and the divisible. The second one is divided into four kinds. The 
first kind which is mentioned in the Quran, is quite clear in its meanings. The second 

is that inwhichthethingmentionedis not the thingmeantbut only an example ofit. This 

is again divided into four kinds. First, the meanings which it mentions are only 
illustrations such that they can only be known by farfetched and compound analogies, 
which can not be understood. but after a longtime and much labour. None can accept 
dtembut perfect andexoellent natures; and it cannot be known that the illustration given 
is not the real thing; except by this far - fetched way. The second is just the opposite 
of the former. They can be understood easily, and it can be known that the example is 
Just what is meant here. Thirdly, it can be easily known that it is merely an illustration 
but what it is the example of is difficult to comprehend. 

The fourth kind, according to Ibn Rushd is quite opposite to the former. The thing 
ofwhich it is an example, is easily understood while it is difficult to know that it is an 

exampleatall.Theinterpretationofthefirstkindiswrongwithout doubt. Thekindin 

^ which both the things are farfetched: its interpretation particularly lies with those who 
are well-grounded in knowledge, and an exposition of it is not fit far any but the learned. 
Ita Rushd says that the interpretation of its opposite that which can be understood on 
both the sides- is just what is wanted, and an exposition of it is necessary. 

The case of the third kind is like the case of the above. For in it illustraUon has not 
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been mentionedbecauseofthedifficultvfor the common peopleto understand it: It only 
incites the people toaction. Suchisthecasewiththetraditionof the prophet: "The black 
stone is Gods' action on Earth” etc. etc. That which can be easily known that is an 
example, but difficult to know which it is example, should not be interpreted but for the 
sake of particular persons and learned men. Those who understand, that is only an 
illustration, but are not learned enough to know the thing which it illustrates, should 
be told either that it is allegorical and can be understood by the well-established learned 
men, or the illustration should be changed in a way which might be near to their 
understanding. This would be the best plan to dispel doubts from their minds. 67/ 

After discussing these interpretations and the issues which warrant it, Ibn Rushd 
quotes Ghazzali’s statement pertaining to various kinds of existences as follows:- 


“The law about this should be that which has been laid down by Abu Hamid (A1 
- Ghazzaii) in hisbook, Al-Tafruaabainal Islam walZindiqaJi . It isunderstoodthatone 
thing has five existences which he calls by the name of essential (dhati), sensual (Hissi), 
rational; imaginative (khayali) anddoubtftil (Shibhi). So at the time of doubt it should 
be considered which of these five kinds would better satisfy the man who has ^ubts. 
If it be that which he has called essential than one illustration would best satisfy their 

minds Initisalsoincludedthefollowingtraditionsoftheprophet, "Whatever the earlier 

prophets saw I have seen it from my place here, even heaven and hell.” Between my 
cistern of water and the pulpit. there is a garden of paradise" and “ The eai^ will ^t 

up the whole of a man except the extremity of the tail” All these, it can easily be knon^ 

are but illustrations, but what is the thing which they illustrate it ^ “ 

comprehended. So it is necessary in this case to give an instant to the 

they may easily understand. This kind of illustration, when used on such an occasio 

is allowable; but when used irrelevantly it is wrong. 68/ 

However, Ghazzaii, according to Ibn Rushd has not toid^ fa" 

then both the sides of the question - the illustration and the illustrated- 
fLhed and difficult to understand About which •» ">" R‘«h<l but ^ 
any foundation. What should be done is to prove that the doubt has no 

interpretation should be made, as vve have embarking on 

against the Mutakallimeen, ptlore demils about Ibn 

Ghazzaii ’ s views on various levels of existence, we warn lo ^ 

Rushd’s views about interpretauon. 

Ibn Rushd holds that the fourth land 

inthisitisverydifficult toim^^^dltatiG^^^ 

you can 3 coLdemtion : about those people who know that 

according to Ibn Rushd, there whether it is an 
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interpretation maymakelhemstiUdistanlfromthetrulh. onaccount ofthenatureoflhe 

illustration and the illustrated According to Ibn Rushd for these two kinds of occasions 
if an interpretation is giN-en. they give rise to strange beliefs, far from the law which when 
^ disclosedaredeniedb>'lhecommonpcople. Ibn Rushd includes Sufisand their learned 
followers among these people and says that when this work of interpretation was done 
b>' people who could not distinguish beuveen these occasions, and made no distinction 
between the people for whom the interpretation is to be made, there arose differences 
of opinion, at last formingintosects, which ended in accusingone another with unbelief. 
Ibn Rushd calls this as a “ pure ignorance of the purpose of the law". 70/ 

While concluding this discussion on interpretation Ibn Rushd says:- 

“ From what we have already said the amount of mischief done b>’ interpretation 
must have become clear to you. Wealways try to acquireour purpose by knowing what 
should be interpreted and what not, and when interpreted. how it should be done; and 
whetherallthedifficultporlionsofthelawandtraditionsaretobee.Kplainedornot. These 
are all included in the four kinds which have already been enumerated". 71/ 

If these four kinds of occasions which necessitate interpretation arc seriously 
studied it will become clear that Ibn Rushd has followed Gha7.74ili in ascertaining the 
validity of interpretation. 

* Ghazzali maintains that where the evidence for the intended interpretation balances 

in strength against other possible meanings of the text in question, the mujtahid (the 
man of interpretative class) should then use his judgment to chose which ev'er of them 
he conceives to be the most probable. Ghazzali reinforces this position of his by saying 
that not every interpretation is acceptable by virtue of its supporting evidence. Rather, 
the attitude towards an interpretation in terms of acceptance or rejection must vary 
according to its strength and the strength of the evidence upon w hich it is based yet, 
Ghazzali admits like. Ibn Rushd. that there are no clear -cut rules for the mujtahids 
regarding this issue. 72/ 

According to Ibn Rushd there is possibility of difference of opinion in matters of 
interpretation (Tawil)andaccordingto shariah, a mujtahid is rewarded two fold if his 
Ijtihad is correct, other wise he deserves a single reward 

To make judgement about existence or being is the most important sphere for a 
Mujtahid according to Ibn Rushd Therefore a "Mujtahid" who passes judgements on 

the problem ofexistence or being cannot be labelled as infidel in case he commits a 

nu^e in his judgement. Ibn Rushd here refers to Ghazzali who has said that a person 
^ does not warrant allegation of blasphemy .if he confines his interpretation to the five 
iwels of existences and a person who accepts or interprets shariah principles in light 
01 any of these five levels of existence cannot be declared as an unbeliever. IV 

^ YflalTafriqah . Ghazzah, initially, dhided existence into five different degrees 
all of which he claims to be unanimously recognized by all the Muslim schools of 
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thought. In Maqsad-al-Asna. Ghazzaii gives similar exposition to his views about 
existences. He says;- 

TTie essence and limit of name is that the things have existence in senses and y 
existence in minds, and existences in language. The existence in senses or sensible 
exisienceis the essential andreal existence andthe mental existence isan epistemological 
and imaginative existence. The linguistic existence is a verbal and argumentative 
existence”. 74/ 

Ghazzaii maintainsthat thefirst andthe highest degree of existence isthe essential 
existence (al wujud al dhati). It is the real existence, he observes, that it stands outside 
of sense and intellect. But both sense and intellect receive an image from it. Such an 
example is the e.xistence of al- Arsh, the Throne, and the seven Heavens about which 
the prophet has given us information. These expressions, Ghaz.zali observes, signify 
really existing bodies regardless ofwhether ornot they can be perceived by sense and 
imagination. Therefore, such words should not be interpreted in a way whatever, they 
should be accepted in their apparent meaning. Earth, animals and vegetables are also 
included in this category of existence. 2. Ghazzaii then goes on to stale that sensible 
existence, (al wujud al hissi), is the next degree. This kind of existence, he explains, 
represents itself into the visual faculty of the eye but does not exist outside the cyt. 
Thus, it is peculiar to only the person who senses it. An exampleof that is what a person 
sees in a dream orday-dream,75/ or as a sick man sees when he is awake. Some times * 
the prophets and the saints in a waking condition see a beautifril figure, presumed to 
be of an angel, which brings forth the divine message to them. Maiy (A S) had such a 
vision about which God says > 

“It appeared before her in a complete human form”. 76/ In the same way as the 
prophet(SAW)sawJabraeI(AS)indifferentshapes .while hesawhiminhisrealshaiK 
only twice, the other shapes in which the prophet (SAW) saw him were the symbolic 

existences(Mithali).Inthe same way a person sees the prophet in a dream, as the prqihet 

(SAW) has said that if a person sees me ina dream, his seeing is real, as the Satan cannot 
take my shape. But the seeing of the prophet (SAW) never means that the sacred body 
of the prophet (SAW) has come out of its sacred abode and reached to the person who 
sees him in dream. But seeing the prophet (SAW) in the dream is in the sight of the seer 

or his senses only. 77/ 

3. The third degree of existence is the imaginalive existence, (al wujud al khayah). 

This type of existence is the image of sensible objects one creates in ones mind while 
those objects are absent from sensation. 78/ For example you can create in your nund 
the images of an elephant and a horse if you close your eyes till you feel as you are 
perceiving these things andyou imagine that these things are present in your mind not 

outside from it. 79/ 

4. Following this existence in degree, isthe mental existence (al-Wujudal aqli). 

This occurs, Ghazzaii holds, when something has a soul, (ruh) an objective reality 
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(haqiqah). and a meaning (ma na). but the intellect acquires only its meaning without 
its image beingpresent intheimagjnation.orihesensesorextemally atail. For example, 
hand has both sensible and imaginative image, and it also has a meaning that stands 
for its essence. The meaning is the ability to strike, (al qudrat al al batsh). The abilit> 
4 to Strike then is the "intellectual hand”. 80/ 


In the same way (he pen has both a sensible and an imaginative image; and it also 
has a meaning that stands for its essence. 81/ That meaning is (he ability to note dow n 
the sciences. This meaning is given to it by the intellect without its having any image 
ofwoodorbambooor any other sensibleor imaginative image apart from these. 82/Thc 
last degree of existence in Gha7.7ali's opinion is what he calls analogical existence (al 
w'ujudalshibihi). Accordingtohisdefinition. this kindof existence deals wiihany thing 
whose image and objective realit>- are not present in the senses, the imagination, the 
intellect ore.xtemally at all But what is seen or felt inany one ofthese issomethingclse 
which resembles it in one of its qualities or characteristics 8.V 

Ghazzali believes that the first of these five degrees is not an interpretation, it is | 
the real meaning and therefore the real existence. On the other hand, he believes that 
the rest of the degrees necessitate interpretation whose strength corresponds with the 
descending order of the kind of the existence to which it belongs 

ToGhazzali.lhedegreesofteMualinterprelationareparallel.innumberandkind 

^ with the degrees of existence maintains thus: when an e.xistcncc mentioned in the 
Revelation (Quran and Hadith) is real, that is essential, it should not be inteiprctcd 
Instead it must be retained with its ai^rent meaning. 84/ 

Ghazzalithengoes on tociteoneexampleor more for eachof the remaining four 

degrees of e.xistence as af^lied to interpretation. We cite one example from each as 
applied to interpretation. 


He notes that there are several examples in the Revelation for sensible existence. 
One such existence is the one mentioned in the tradition which savs thus: 

9 


On the E)ay of Resurrection, death will be brought (to the presence of mankind) 

miheformofablack and white ram. anditwillihenbeslaughtered(inaplace)betwecn 

l»radse and Hell”. 85/Ghazzali then points out that those scholars whoadduce proof 
that death is an accident and therefore cannot be possibly transformed into a substance 
(which IS the ram in this case) interpret the tradition to mean that: on the Dav of 
Reair^onpeople will see the ram andbelieve it tobe the death This will ex entually 

^themtofeelcertainly. securefromdeathafterithasbeenslaughtered.butinrealitv 

he ram and its slaughter exist only in their sense and not outside it The existence in 
tne tradition is thereby interpreted as sensible existence 


ofacd^n 

mto a ram on the Day of resurrection and then be slaughtered. This. of course would 
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mean an imaginative existence because it is notan interpretationbut the literal meaning 
of the text. 


For the imaginative existence ,Ghazzali quotes as an example the tradition of the 
prophet that says; 

“It seemed as if 1 ware looking at Yunis (Johnah), the son of Matta (Mathew), 
clothed in t\vo 'aba' al qatwaniyah (“a wide striped white garment with short fringes.") 
making the lalbiyah(Ihaveansweredyourcall.O’Godlhaveanswered) andbeing 
replied to b>- the mountains, and (it seems as if I heard) God the Exalted saying to him 
e.g. I have answ ered your call. O’ Yunis". 86/ 


Ghazzali holds that this tradition informs about the existence of that figure in the 
prophet's imagination. Although the very image had existed in the past, even before 
the prophet's lifetime, it was no longer e.xisting at the time he uttered the tradition in 
question. Ghazzali stresses that the word (Ka anni), “it seems as if I . emphasizes the 
fact that the narration was not real but an imaginative experience. 87/ 


Ghazzali gives two e.xamples from the tradition for mental existence. TTie first of 
these will be quoted here. “Whoever is taken out of Hell fire shall be given, (as his 
portion) of paradise, ten times the equivalent of this world". 88/ 

Ghazzali thenobser^ es that the apparent meaningof the above tradition signifies 
that the position which will be given in paradise is going to be ten times the equivalent 
of this world in size. This would definitely represent both sensible and imaginative 

disparity. But onewouldfinditdifficultio reconcile thisnotionwith what the Re\-elation 

apparentlvindicales. namely thallheparadise is inHeaven."Howthen.Ghazz^ia^. 

“can the heavenbebroadenoughtocontaintentimestheequivalentoftheworldwhen 

the heaven also is part of the world". 89/ 

The only way to avoid this question being raised effMively is to inte^ret the 

traditiontomeanabstractandmental disparity andnotsensibleandimaginameone,90 
Ghazzali • s argument on this example i s founded on a lingui Stic groun±th« 
is part of the worldwhereas paradise is in Heaven. It would therefore be ^urd that 
on^uld be given as his position of paradise, ten times the ^ivalent of 'd 

« a part of somethinVcannot be Larger than ifswhole This iswhy Ghazzali ts 

"pimon that the text tn question needs to be interpreted as the above. 

It can be argued with good reason that the first premise of the forgoing argument 

(Juran which subslantiate ihis assertion: 91/ 

a ,.zxrha-77aii\a«;<;ertion theC^nindicatesinane%identway 

that ^s^rTd"^^U undergo physical change and then be turned to be a part of the 
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Heaven 92/ 

Furihennore,itisnote%vorthy(hallhe\vordsdunya:"world"andakhirah “heaven’ 
are not only antonyms and signify different entities and connotations as Quranic terms 
and connotations, but are also clearly differentiated in correct Arabic usage. The ver> 
roots of these words arc indicative of their being antommis. 93/ 

As for the analogical interpretation. Gha?.zali continues, anger. cra\ing. joy. 
patience and such attributes of God mentioned in the Rc\clation are fypical samples of 
iL 


Anger for example .Gha^jtali illustrates, is the ebullition of one's hcan blood 
because of the desire to gratify' one's thirst for rex enge. Imperfection and piiin are 
inherent in this attitude Therefore, those scholars who adduce proof that this vcr> 
anger, becauscof its inherent imperfection, cannot be attributed to God as an essential. 

sensible, imaginatixeormentalattribute. interpret it toananot her attribute that has some 

ofthe characteristics of anger i.e. ihewillto punish. 94/ 

Ghazzali then asserts that whoever confirms any of the te.xts of the Revelation to 
fall inoneof the fivedcgrccsofe.xistcncc. isabclicver. However, he asserts equally that 

to rejectallofthesedegrccsofintcrpretation with regardtoany revealed tc.xt underany 

pretext whatsoever, isoutright disbelief andatheism. 95/ Nex erthclcss, Ghazzali holds 
there are rules that safeguard mlerprelation. And as long as the rules arc follow ed, one 
need not charge an exegete with infidelity. 96/ The rules, as laiddow n by Ghaz.zali are 
asfollows:- 


I One should not attempt to interpret a text(reducc its meaning loa degree less 
than that ofthe essential e.xistence) unless there is apodeictic (demonstrable) proof of 
the possibilit) of the apparent essential meaning. 

i *"*"'eipretation,onemuststartwiththchighestdegree.sensiblcintcrpretation, 

unless one finds it impossible. Then, one should turn to the ne.xt degree; imaginative 
mterprciation; and should not aAer that turn to the degree next degree to it unless one 
finds the second category to be an impossible interpretation, and so forth. 

''«nol£worlhythatGha77.aliassertslhateachofthehigherdegiecsofinterprctation 
automaucally coniainslhemeaningofihedegrecs below it. 97/Ghazzali thensumsihis 

second rule up by saying 


“Now it is not permissible to turn from one degree to what isbelow it except because 
of a warranting apodicctic demonstration”. 98/ 

Kw. ^ if Islamic schools of thought about interpretation revolves. That is 

o^se the Hanbahs for e.xample, contrao to the Ashan s belief, hold that there is no 

^icnicproofofthcabsurdityofGodsbcmgspecificdbv the direction of above 

fhe Ashantes on the other hand, as against the Hanbahs doctnne. assert that there is 
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no apodeictic proof of the absurdit> of the ocular vision of God in the hereaaer. One 
gathers from these controversies, Gha 2 izali observes, that each group rejects what its 
adversary puls forth as decisive e\ idence Yet, Ghazzali emphasizes, it is not proper for 
any group to charge another with unbeliefbecause it considers the apodeictic proof the 
other group has adduced in any particular case to be erroneous. At the same time, 
Ghazzali isof the opinion that the su^x)sedJy righteous group may call the su|^x>sedly 
wTonggroup"erring" (dall), sincein the opinionofthe former, the latter hasgoneastray 
on the issue in question, or “innovating” (mubtadi) because in his own view, the group 
has initiated an opinion no pious Muslim predecessor had e\'er held. 99/ 

Ibn Rushd has complained also that the various sectarian divisions which emerged 
among the Muslims as the Mutazilites. the Asharites, the Kharijites, the Batinites, the 
Hassawites etc etc. and regarckd misuse of interpretation as the sole cause of this 
division. He thinks that the disorder in religion takes place when interpretations are 
exposed which should not be exposed. Ibn Rushd suf^rts Ghazzali when he says that 
if the interpretation is made, by the people who are entitled to interpret then there will 
be no disorder or division in the Muslim community. 

To lev el a decree of blasphemy against other sections of people on the basis of 
interpretation has been disapproved both by Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd Ibn Rushd says:- 

“He (Ghazzali) has also insisted upon the fact that he knew the cause of doing so, 
ashedidinhis AlTafruaabainal Islamiwazindiciah .Init he has noted down many kinds ^ 
of interpretations the upholders of which were not infidels though they may go against 
the consensus of opinion” 100/ 

T*hen Ibn Rushd defines interpretation which signifies the same sense as Ghazzali's 
definition as has been already seen in the foregoing pages. R i Rushd says> 

“ . extension of the significance of an expression from real to metaphorical 

significance, without forsaking therein the standard metaphorical practices of Arabic, 
such as callinga thing by the name of something resemblingit or a cause or consequence 
or accompaniment of it, or other things such as one enumerated in accountsof the kinds 

of metaphorical speech”. 101/ 

Ghazzali s definition stipulates that the interpreted meaning has to be supported 
by evidence. In other words, his definition stipulates that the interpreted meaning of 
an expression can only be resorted to when there is evidential proof that juslifiesit. This 
condition is not present in Ibn Rushd'sdefiniUon. Naturally enough each of these two 
definitions has bearing on the position of its exTwnem in his theory of mterpreUtion. 

Ibn Rushd then observes:- 

"So we affirm definitely that whenever the conclusion of a demonstraUon is in ► 
confliawith .hcapparent meaning, it admitsofallegorical interpretatmnacco|*ngt<, 

thenilesofmuchinterpretationinAiabic.ThispioposiUonisquestionedbynoM.idim 

anddoubtedby no believer .. indeed, wemaysaythatwheneverastatementmscnpture 
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conflicts in its apparent meaning with conclusions of demonstrations, if scripture is 
considered carefully, and the rest of its own texts searched page b>' page, there will 
invariably be found among theexpressions of scripture something which in its apparent 
meaning bears witness to that allegorical interpretation or causes close to bearing 

'* witness". 102/ 

The above statement represents the core of Ibn Rushd’s thesis: There can be no 
real conflict between ScripUue and reason. This position of Ibn Rushd on scripture Vs. 
Reason is essentially Ghaz7ali's position in al lotisad . 103/ 

We can draw a conclusion from the ongoing discussion that Ghazzali and Ibn 
Rushd agree that Revelation contains some contexts whose ap^iarent meaning 
contradicts or appears to contradict reason. 104/ 

In this \vay we have seen that Ibn Rushd accepts with approval the various kinds 
or categories of existences which have been discussed by Ghazzali in his FavsaJ al 
Tafruaah and moreover, with little minor differences, Ibn Rushd accepts Ghazzalian 
views pertaining to interpretation as well. 

Except in a few odd cases, Ibn Rushd'sconcept ofTawil, interpretation, is similar 
to that of Ghazzali. But when it comes to the methodof application of the interpretation 
the two scholars are far apart. They both agree that scripture contains both apparent 
meaning and esoteric interpretation; their definition of interpretation is basically the 
*same ;regarding interpretation, they both divide scriptural texts into various similar 
kinds as al ready discussed in detai 1, and Ibn Rushd even actually adopts Ghazzali ’ s rules 
of interpretation instead of formulating his own. 105/ 

However, according to J. P. Montada 

"IbnRushdwasnotpronetomakingwideuseofTawil: it becomes necessary only 
if the revealed text contradicts the results of demonstration In such a case, he looked 
forthemetai^orical meaning". 

“On the otherhand, Al-Ghazzali had frequent recourse to Tawilbutnever accepted, 

as did Ibn Rushd, that it can be used in order to cause reason to prevail over revealed 
texts when ever both are in apparent contradiction”. 106/ 

After making this detailed discussion about Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd on the 

categories of existence visa vis interpretation, the following points come inevitably to 
our notice;- 


From the statements and quotations of both the philosophers it becomes very 

^^t that both thephilosophersagreethatdemonstrativetreatisesandphilosophical 

-^ks must be insulted only by people who are competent for such studies. But such 

stu^esareprolubitedmfevourofincompetentandweakpeople. Naturally intelligent 

Md relisously just and balanced persons can take this job in their hands. Ibn Rushd 
blames Ghazzali that he exposed common peoole to ohilosonhv hv 
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explaining philosophical subjects in his books, and considered it possible for common 
people to pursue such sciences. 

Ibn Rushd has made it explicitly clear that he is against proclamation of Greek 
philosophical books to those people who are not competent for it. He rather makes it 
obligatory for the Muslim heads to prohibit demonstrative books from the common ^ 
people as well as Ghazzali’s books. 


He says:- 

“Hence. it is necessary for the dcx:tors of Islam to prevent men. except the learned 
from reading his books: as it is incumbent upon them to hinder them from reading 
controversial writings which should not be studied except by those fit to do so. As a 
rule the reading of these books isless harmful than thoseof the former. For the majority 
cannot understand philosophical books, but only those endowed with superior 
natures.” 107/ 


In this way Ibn Rushd prohibited the slud>' of Burhan Books for the common 
people. But if we look minutely, the same attitude has been sho^ly Ghazzali. He does 
not allow study of philosophy but only to the competent reader who can differentiate 
between truth and false hood and can distinguish right from wrong. He supports that 
people are known by truth not truth by the people Though Ghazzali allows stu^ of 
such books for the competent people to understand the nature of misguidance of the 

wrongful philosophy.ButGhazzalialsoobservesthatthereare^plewhothoughver>^ 

crudulent. yet claim to be irilcUigent enough to involve in such studies in order to 

distinguish truth from falsehood andtheyclaimtoknowpeopleby truth,ratherthetruth 

bv people and consider themselves as the people of vision. Ghazzali stopped their way 

in f^t of them with a precaution, so that thesedeceived andenchanted men. with weak 

minds, so that they may not get in any trouble. 108/ 


Ghazzali has warned agairwt study of Burhan Books by incompetent people in 
almost all his books. For example in Al Munqidh. Ghazzali says:- 

“Itis customary with weaker intellects thattotakethemenascriterion ofthe^th 

and not the truth as entenon of the men. The intelligent man follows, M 
pleased with him) when he said Do not know the truthby the men, 

Md then you wi II know who are truttiAif' The intelligent man knows the truth, ^en he 
“amines I parlicular assertion. If it is true, he accepts it, whether the s^er is a 
^tli «™ror not indeed he is often an.xious to sepamte out the truth ftom the 
i^Sose w ho am in error, for he knows that gold isfound nuxedengmved with 


dross” 109/ 


He says further:- V 

■■Theinaioritvofmenlmainlain.aredominatedbyahighopinionoflheirown^ll 

andaccomphshments,esixxialIythepeifec.^ 

from false and sure guidance from misleading suggestion. It is therefore necessary. 
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maintain, to shut the gate so as to keep the general public from reading the books of the 
misguided as far as possible” 110/ 

This total rejection about the studv’ of all books b>- GhaTzali on philosophy leads 
us to following points. 

* First If Ghazzali prohibits study of all books on philosophy, is he exempted from 
this general rule. As we know that Ghazzali has not only gone through books on 
philosophy, butapart from writingarcjoindcr to philosophers, hesummedupthcirvicws 
in the Maqasidal Falasifah . which was followedb> a rebuttal i.e. Tahafut al Falasifah . 
Secondly; Ghazzali made stud>' of philosophical books objectionable to all and sundry 
inordcrtorescuethemfromfallinginpitfallsand trouble therefrom. Butat thesametime 
he made it clear that ifa person is not prone to fall in any trouble, he can stud>' these 
books, as the main cause of trouble remaih^thcre no more He warned, however, that 
he feels that the people w he^re immune from these dangers are only few in number i. e. 
erudite scholars. 


He says:- 

’in Nicw of this danger the reading of philosophical writings so full of vain and 
delusiveulopiasshouldbe forbidden, just as the slippery banks ofa river are forbidden, 
to one who knows not how to swim”. 111/ 


A perusal of these false teachings must be prevented just as one pre\ ents children 
from touching serpents. A snakecharmcr himselfwill abstain from touchingsnakes in 
the presence of his young children, because he knows that the child, believing himself 
as clever as his father, will not fail to imitate him. and in order to lend more weight to 
his prohibition the charmer will not touch a serpent under the eyes of his son. Such 
should be the conduct of a learned man ( Al A'lim al Rasikh) who is also wise. 11 21 

From these passages, it seems that Ghazzali does not prohibit the stud> of the 
predecc^r philosophers to the masters of sciences, rather to the weak intellect. b> 
considering themselves equal to the learned ones. Otherwise no science or knowledge 
IS blame worthy according to Ghazzali as he says;- 

"Knowledgeisnotheldlobeblameworthyexceptforone of three reasons Firstly. 

if it leads to the harm of another, it becomes blameworthy, such as magic, talisman. 

sorcery, secondly it causes much harm to the acquirer, thirdly it becomes of no use to 
onewhoacquiresit” 113/ 


It means that knowledge has an intrinsic value as long as it is not associated with 
any a^ndages which may affect it with thepassageoftime. Thirdlv. Ghazzali regards 
preachmg towards Islam with an argument as necessity and obligation. He show s that 
t*om Shanah point of view dispelling of doubts and confusions w hich disturb people 
in religious mattere assumwan (^ligatory importance when times demand. It is for the 

created b> the heretjwl people and the innovators. Therefore when Ghazzali felt that 
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some books of the philosopher are creating confusion in the minds of the Muslims by 
philosophy of Aristotle and his followers, he declared rejection of such people as an 
obligation on the Muslim scholars, Since this task warranted complete acquaintance 
with the books of the philosophers for reaching to the root cause of their misguidance.^ 
to which even the philosophers themselves could not reach. Therefore, under such 
circumstances, it becomes incumbent on a person who wants to defend Islam to study 
seriously the books of his predecessors. 114/ 

Ghazzali says> 


"In a way this criticism is justified. Ahmad B. Hanbal once criticised al Harith al 
Muhasibi (may God have mercy on them) for hisbook. The Refutation ofthe Muta/ilah . 
“It is a duty to refute heresy”, al Harith replied. “Certainly”, said Ahmad “butyoufirst 
give an account of their false doctrines and afterwards a refutation of them. How can 
you be sure what men will do? Aman might read the false doctrinesand grasp them with 
his understandingwithoutlumingafterwardsto the refutations; or he might peruse the 
refutation without understanding its full import”. 


“Ahmad’s observation is justified .but it applies to false doctrine which is not 
widely and generally known where such doctrine is widely known ,il ought to be refuted 
and refutation presupposes a statement of the doctrine”. 115/ 


Ghazzali’s position visa vis interpretation has become more evident after removing^ 
these doubts which would arise after reading the above mentioned remarks of Ibn 

Rushd. Ghazzali s approach to this problem is very similar to Ibn Rushd Inother words 

if we say that Ibn Rushd has consciously or unconsciously accepted Gha7.7ali s views 
about this problem word by word it will be not an exaggeration. After endorsing 

Ghazzali’sclassification about various categories of existence. Ibn Rushd makes this 

classificaUon as aguiding principle in elaborauon of his views visa vis interpretation. 


Though not directly related to this topic. Ghazzali’s and Ibn Rushd’s agreement 

aboutcondemnationoflbnSinaandtaxinghim with blasphemy is somehow rooted in 

theirconcept ofinterpretation There is agreement between Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd in 
condemnation of Ibn Sina, although the reasons for this condemnation are somewhat 
different. In Tahafiit al Tahafut . Ibn Rushd agrees with Ghazzali andjoins him in 

condenmingIbnSina asadisbelieverforhisdenialofbodily resurrection, 

says. “merilsmorelhananyoneelsethalthechargeofdisbehefshouldbeUid^ins 

him. andhe is liaWeto the penaltyforunbeliefinthereUgionin which he hasbeen bought 


up”! 16/ 

InadvanceofGhazzali.IbnRushdevengoesontochargelbnSinawithZandiqah: 

(atheism) which is a stronger legal term than kufir. disbelief, he says.- ^ 

-And the same mav be said ofthe doctrine ofthe beyond in ^r religion, which is 
more conducive to virtuous actions than what is said m others. Thus to reprint the 
be\'ond in material images is more appropnale than purely spmtual representation. 
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is said in the di\ine words: "The likeness of the paradise which those who fear Godare 
pronused, beneath it rivers flow" And the prophet has said "In it there is what no eye 
has seen, noearhas heard noreverenteredthemindofman. And Ibn Abbas said There 
IS no relation of the other world to this world but the names " And he meant by this 
^ that the beyond is another creation ofa higher order than this world, andanolher phase 

supenor to our earthly . He need not deny this who believes that we see one single thing 

developing itself from one phase to another, for instance the transformation of the 
inorgamc into beingsconsciousoftheir own essences, i.e. the intellectual forms. Those 
who are in doubt about this and object to it and try to explain it are not those who seek 
to destroy the religious prescriptions and to undo the virtues. They are, as every one 
knows, the heretics and those who beliese that the end of man consists only in sensual 
enjoyment When such people have really the power to destroy religious belief both 
theologians and philosophers will no doubt kill them, but when they have no actual 
power the best arguments that can be brought against them are those that are contained 
in the Holy Book. What Ghazzali says against them is right". 117/ 

Herelysa Bello makesavery important remark when he says afterquoting the above 
statement; that "The above passage appears to explain one of the reasons why Ibn 
Rushd departing from his habit, does not quote Ghazzali's discussion of bodily 
resurrection in the Tahafut before replying to him this time. There is no need to do that 
here because he only quotes Ghazzali's argument, when he does, in order to draw a 
icounter argument against it and that, as can be seen, is not the case here". 118/ 

Though Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd charged Ibn Sina with infidelity, but the reasons 
were different. 

Ghazzali taxes Ibn Sina with disbel ief be cause he denies a fundamental of Islam, 
the scriptural texts of which arc not receptive of the allegorical interpretation, Ibn Sina 
imposes on them. In this connection one should note that in Fav<cal al Tafruqah . he 
argues that the texts in question come down to us through irmumerable corroborative 
reports, andaccordingtoGhazzaliaderualofsuch textswarrants taxation with disbelief 
because it implies the impuution offalsehoodto the prophet. 119/ 

Ibn Rushd on the other hand condemns Ibn Sina as an infidel, not because derues 
bodily resurrection but because he violatesjhe rule of interpretation by revealing to the 
masses the demonstrative interpretation of the texts dealing with resurrection. This 
demonstrative interpretation, accordingtohim.aught to be restricted to the people of 
demonstration i.e. the Falasifah. He then says: 

"It belongs to the necessary virtue ofhim (whobelongs to the demonstrative class) 
that he should not despite the doctnnes in which he has been brought up and that he 
<4should explain them in the fairest way, and that he should understand that the aim of 
these doctrines lies in their universal character, not in their elitism, and that, if he 
expresses a doubt concerning the religious principles in which he has been brought up 

orexplainstheminawaycontradictorytothatofthe prophets andtumsaway from their 
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path, he merits morethananyoneelse that thechargeofdisbeliefshouldbelaidagainst 

him:” 120/ 

Afterthese preliminary remarksitwillbeofagreaterinteresttoirytoknowwhat ^ 
are the actual grounds on which Ghazzali labels infidelity on Ibn Sina. Moreover we 
would also make a brief survey of the views of Ghazzali and Ibn Sina on the problem of 
bodily resurrection. 

Ghazzali considers Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina as the chief representatives of Greek 
philosophy, because ”intransmittingthephilosophy of Aristotle, however noneofthe 
Islamic philosophers has accomplished anything comparable to the achievements of 
the two men named”. 121/ 

However. Ghazzali moreemphaticallyconcentraiedon Ibn Sina’sviews and refitted 
him. In the same way when Ghazzali attacks philosophers on their views regarding 
resurrection of souls, not of bodies, he is mainly attacking Ibn Sina’s views about this 
problem. While enumerating the heresies of the philosophers which they have gone to 
theextremeand have. therefore, committedblasphemy, Ghazzalisaysabouttheirviews 
about bodily resiurection that 

“They say that for bodies there is no resurrection; it is bare spirits which are 

rewardedorpunished;andtherewardsandpunishmentsarespiritual. not bodily. They , 

certainly speak truth inaffirming the spiritual ones, sincethesedoexistaswell;buttheyJfc 
speak falsely in denying the bodily ones and in their pronouncements disbelieve the 
Divine laws”. 122/ 

Ibn Rushd assumes that Ghazzali bases his taxation of these philosophers with 
disbelief on their violation of Ijma formed on these two questions. On this ground, Ibn 
Rushd argues that since it is impossible to form Ijma on theoretical matters because the 
scripture has, besides the apparent meaning esoteric meaning which aught not to be 
told to anyone who does not belong to the esoteric class, no definite ijma can be form^ 
on these two questions because they are both of theoretical matters. Hence .Ghazzali s 
claim of Ijma on both of them is false, and therefore his condemnation of these two 
philosophers to infidelity for their violation of Ijma formulatedon the two questions is 
unfounded .But Ibn Rushd is mistaken here. Because some of the fundamentals of Islam 
eg. the belief in God, the Angels and the day of Resurrection. are theoretical matters, 

vet the Muslims have certainly established ijma on them. 

Moreover, Ibn Rushd’sclaim that GhazzaU bases hiscondemnation of Ibn Sina and 
al-Farabi for their theories of the etemality of the world and the denial of bodily 
resurrection , on their violation of Ijma is false. Ghazjali does not condemn the 
philosophers as infidels on those two accounts because of their violation of Ijma> 
Rather he condemns them on the question because of their wrong interpretation and 

their contradicUonofthetextoftheQuraa ameasuiewhich. Ghazzali contends, implies 

the imputation of a lie to the prophet (SAW) and therefore constitutes outnght 
disbeUefl23/ 
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Aftershovv.ng.hereasonsonwh.chGhazy^liandIbnRushdhave^ndem^^^^ 

SinaaiKlUxedhim with inficfclity.ilseems very natural tosay few thingsaboul 

and Ibn Sina’s views about bodily resurrection. 

" Ibn Sina'sstatements in his aism andalNajaton the hereafter are ambiguous. 

ifnotoutrightly contradictoiy.heseemstomainiainthatthere IS both bodily resurr^i^ 

and immortality restricted to immaterial souls. The ambiguity seems deliberate and used 

asaprotectivedcviceagainstchargesofirreUgion. Acareful readingofthepsychol^c^ 

parts of these two works will show that his system cannot allow a doctrine of bodily 
resurrection. A very explicit denial of bodily resurrection is to be found in his short 
treatise called; Ricaiah AdhawiahFiAmralMaad ; which as its title suggests, was wntten 

exclusively onhisconceptionofthe hereafter. Ghazzali’sexpositionandreftitaUonof 

Ibn Sina’stheory onbodily resurrection are in the main, basedon this short treatise. 124/ 

But this theory can be refuted if Ibn Sina’s views arc deeply scrutinized in this 
regard Ibn Sina divides the salvation of the world hereafter death consisting of three 
degrees or states, as salvation can never be without either completion in knowledge 
and practice, or incompletion in both ofthesc two, or be completion in one of these, 
and incompletion in the latter one. 

Then he divides this third degree into two parts, either it may be complete in 
knowledge and incomplete in practice or vise versa. Ibn Sina then divides this third 
* degree into two varieties. That may be complete in knowledge, txit incomplete in practice 
or vise versa; Then he says:- “ The degrees of the selves will be graded according to 
the division which has been made in the Quran. As the Quran says:- 

“ And ye shall be sorted out into three classes. Then (there will be) the companions 
of the Right Hand. What will be the companions of the Right Hand? 

And the companions of the left Hand, what will be the companions of the left Hand” 

After wards Allah says;- 

“ And those Foremost (in faith) will be foremost (in the Hereafter). There will be 
those Nearest to Allah.” (AJ Quran 56 ;7:11) 

Ibn Sina continues after quoting these (^ranic verses; The people well-versed in 
knowledge and established in practice are those who have been called as "Saabiqoon” 

(the foremost), and they deserve the highest or the uppermost stage in the paradise full 
of pleasures. 

These pec^leare associated from the three worldstothe worldofintellectand these 
people constantly refrain from the bodily concerns ... These people are the foremost, 
and will be stationed in the uppermost stages in the paradise. 

“The companions of the Right Hand”, will be stationed at the middle stage, who 
get rid oftheconcems with this transitory worldand get related to the world of heavens, 
remain aloof from the pollution of the phenomenal world, damned in the house of 
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destruaion, where they will not ask fora single per - severance, but manifold instead.” 

These are the three degrees or states of the soul which Ibn Sina has inferred from 
the Quranic verses, though the influence of Plato in context of the first degree is still 
there, which indicates the transcendence of it from the vicinity of the bodies and the *. 
souls ofheavensare there, but still he accepts that there will be sensuous pleasures from 
various delicious food stuffs, and varieties of the flesh ofbirds etc in favour ofthe people 
of the middle degree, here too he does not seem to be without influence from platonic 
views, when he confesses that the people ofthe middle stage will be raised to the degree 
of “Qiiswa” their efforts to purge themselves from material aspects to the possible 

extent. 125/ 

Ibn Sina confesses that the people of the Lowest stage or degree will be given 
bodily punishments also. In this way he does not deny bodily resurrection in all cases, 
but only in few cases with relation to only few people. Therefore Ibn Sina does not 
warrant allegations of amputating falsehood on the prophets. Because he interpreted 
theQuranicversesinaphilosophical mannerunder the influence ofplatonic school of I 
thought. This sort of interpretation has led Ibn Sina to hold the views that fora specific 
group of the people there will be no bodily resurrection. But even these views don’t 
amount to the denial of the prophetic teachings or an absolute rejection of bodily 
resurrection. But rather this philosophical interpretation is anattempt on the part of Ibn 
Sina to bring accord between religion and platonic thought. Therefore, he accepts that 
several people will get bodily resurrection, while others will be only resurrected ^ 
spiritually. He does not oppose the spirit of the shariah in this regard as to hold solitude 
of the self or possibility of pleasures in the life hereafter as superior to the sensuous 
pleasures and docs not challenge the shariah in any way. 126/ 

Ghazzali also says about the same fact that:- Most of these things are not opposed 
to religion. We do not deny that the pleasures in the Hereafter are superior to sensible 
pleasures. Nordo we deny the immortality ofthe soul separatedfromthebotfy. But we 
know these things on the authority of religion, as expressed in the doctrine of 
Resurrection. Nodoubt, the Resurrection will not be comprehensible, ifthe immortality 
ofsoul is not taken far granted. Butwetakeobjection, as wedidbefore. to their assertion 
that mere reason gives them final knowledge of these things. Moreover, there are 
elements in this theory which do come into conflict with religion .From the earlier 
passages it has become clear that such views are the denial of the revivification of 
bodies, denial of physical pains and pleasures in hell and paradise, and the denial of the 
existence of paradise and hell as described in the Quran. 

It is very clear that Ibn Sina does not deny resurrection of bodies, neither does he 
deny heaven or hell, northe sensuous pleasures and physical penalty in thelife hereafter 
death. Rather Ibn Sina compressed these beliefs about the second and the third stage ^ 
ofthe life hereafter death, while as in the first stage he specifies it with the resurrection 
ofthe souls and spiritual pleasures. Whatever he speaks in this regard, he tries to refer 
repetitivelytotheQuranandtheSunnahoftheprophet(SAW). Therefore, wefind here 
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a close and glanng s.milantv between Ghazzal. and Ibn S.na, despite the fact that the 

former hastaxedthelatter«ithinfidelit>onh.sthteetheones,oncofthen.teingrejK.on 

of this bodily resurrection Ibn Sina lays much emphasis on the fact, for us, that 
believes in ihe resurreclion of bodies as indicated b> the Quran. 


He says 

“You must understand that life after is to be believed on the authority of Shanah 
as there is no other way to understand or know it except on the authonw of Shanah or 
to believe in the statement of the prophet (SAW) about it. as has been indicated that 

ihebodywill have ilsrewardsandpenaltieswilh it at thetimeof resurrection, which is 

very evident. Shariah which has been brought to us by our chosen prophet (SAW) 
.has elaborated on the condition of salvation". 128/ 


“Damnation which is directly related to body. which can be understood by reason 
as well as demonstrative analogy .which has been already established by the prophet 
(SAW), i.e. Salvation and damnation established for the self, though our imagination 
may not reach to it at this stage as the reasons cannot be fully explained, in favour of 

it The Religious philosophers are inclined to establish the superiority of this aspect 

of gpintiiai salvation in comparison to bodily salvation, which sometimes seems as they 

do not believe in the latter, or ifthey believe in it they don't make it superiortothe former 

type of salvation.... because it’s priority etc ” From this passage it is very clear that Ibn 

^ Sinadoesnotdeny resurrection ofthebodies. but believes in this doctrine asdemanded 

by Shariah, thou^ he believed in the spiritual resurrection and salvation supported by 
rational arguments and endorsed by the prophets also. In this way he agrees with 
Ghazzali about Ihe combined salvation, i.e. of soul and body in life hereafter, as both 
agree also about the superiority ofthe former on the latter. Therefore. Ibn Sina’s views 
regarding this matter did not warrant the decree of blasphemy. 129/ Despite this fact 
GhaTTalihastaxedlbnSinawithinridelity, which isasheerinjusticeonhispailTafta7ani 
defends Ibn Sina against Ghazzali's decree and says;- 


“Ghazzali has exaggerated in proving the resurrection of souls and description of 
various kinds of rewards and penalties from spiritual point of view, which sometimes 
led him to lapse into superstitions, it was for that reason, that some people start saying 
that Ghazzali is denying the resurrection of bodies, that was certainly an allegation 
against Ghazzali evident and unjustified, whileas the fact is that Ghazzali has explained 
in Ihva and other books( this doctrine in a detailed manner) and regarded its denial 
tantamount to infidelity"? 130/ 


Turning to Ghazzali's concept of bodily resurrection. A1 Taftazani says that 
Ghazzali believes in bothkinds of resurrection i.e. resurrection ofsoulsandbodics and 
^ describes what is the meaning ofthe renewal of the dead. Hesays:- 

“God will create from the dissolved particles a new body’ for the body and the soul 
will return to it which had departed from it at the disintegration of the body, its being 
body of some else than itsearlierbody will not effect us. not is the renewal impossible. 
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The Quran and Hadith also support this view". 

In reply to the philosophers, Ghazzali defends the doctrine which uji^olds that there 
is an immaterial, individual soul in his latisad-fi T Itioad fThe Golden Mean of 
Dogmatics) , a workof Ashariledoctrineof resurrection. He states quite explicitly in this 
work that the doctrine he defends in the Tahafiit is not the true doctrine and that he 
defended it. for the sake of argument, to show that even if one accepts the doctrine of 
an individual immaterial soul one can show that the p^osq}hers have not demonstrated 
theimpossibility of bodily resurreaion. 13 l/IbnRushd’sposidononbodily resurrection 
is confusing, inconsistent and seemingly contradictory. He has four diverse opinions 
about this question. 

In his Tahafiital Tahafiit he agrees with Ghazzali in convicting Ibn Sinaofinfidelity 
onthis question, but foradifferent reason from that of Ghazzali.He condemns Ibn Sina 
for disclosing the allegorical interpretation of the scriptural texts ofbodily resurrection 
to the public, not for interpreting them allegorically as does Ghazzali. 

In A1 Kashf an Manahii al Adillah fi 'Aoa: id al Millah . Ibn Rushd endorses 
resurrection of souls in bodies other than their former bodies, but allows allegorical 
interpretation of the texts by the "people of interpretation.” For example he says;- 

“The other party says that existence is physical only, but they at the same time 
believe, that the body will be different from our present body. This is only transient that 
will be eternal. Forthis also there are religious arguments. It seems that even Abdullah 
B Abbas held thisview. Foritisrelatedtohimthathesaid, "Tbereisnoughtinthisworld 
of the hereafter, but names”, it seems that this view is better suited to the learned men 
because its possibility is based upon principles, in which there is no disagreement 
according to all men. the one being that the soul is immortal, and the secondis that the 
return of the souls into other bodies does not look so impossible as the return of the 
bodies themselves. It is so because the material of the bodies here is found following 
and passing from one body to another i.e. one and the same matter is found in many 
people and in many people and in many different times. The example ofbodiescannot 
be found, for their matter is the same”. 132/ 

In Fasl alMaaai wa TagrirMa BavanAl shariah wa, IHikmahmi nal ittisal. he holds 
that the texts concerning bodily resurrection (but not the principle of resunecoon itself), 
do not clearly and unmistakably belong to that category of the Divine law that aught 
to be interpreted, and hence there is controversy about their interpretation. Therefore 
Ibn Sina is excused if be commits an error in theirinterpretation. Inthismatterthen Ibn 
Sina does not commit any act of disbelief, since he believes in the principle of 
resurrection per se. He says> 

“For, if one acknowledges the reality of the Day of Judgement, and then begins 
to apply the principles of interpretation to the description, and not its reality, he does 
not in any way deny it. A denial of its reality is infidelity, for it isone of the fundamentals 
of law, and it can be easily verified by any of the.... methods of argument common to 
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all men”. 133/ 

!n Talkhi^ kitab al Nafs . Ibn Rushd denies resurrection altogether since he 
maintains that the onl>’ acti\ e inteUect that exists in e\ ei>' rational human being is eternal 
and separable. The rational soul, he continues, has two aspects: the practical and the 
theoretical. The former i.e. the practical aspect of the rational soul, which is responsible 
for every moral action, does not survive death. Neither do all the lower parts of the soul 
which contain memoi>'. 134/ 

After giving the above details about the views of Ibn Sina Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd, 
we arrive to the following conclusions. 

1. Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd tax Ibn Sina with infidelity, but both for different 
• reasons. Ghazzali taxes him for his denial ofbodily resurrection while as Ibn Rushd for 
his disclosure of interpretation about it to the people not entitled to be addressed in 
such matters. Eut as we have shown above that Ghazzali has exaggerated about the 
bodily resurrection .although Ibn Sina believes in bodily resurrection side by side with 
spiritual resurrection, though with several specification. Therefore, according to 
Taftazani andeven Ibn Rushd, Ibn Sina does not deserse this decree against him as he 
does not disbelieve in the Day of judgement in principle. 

Since Ibn Rushd’s position visa vis resurrection is confusing, therefore, though 
he agrees with Ghazzali in condemning Ibn Sina, but at other places defends Ibn Sina 
on the same issue. 

It seems very remotely connected with the preceding discussions to talk about the 
views of Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd on Mysticism. But if we sec minutely. Ghaz.zali’s 
treatment of all other subjects is some how or the other related to his mystical approach 
inone way or the other. ActuallyGhaz,zalibecameaw'are about the limitationsofhuman 
observation, sense perception, reason andcompctence after a hectic intellectual pursuit 
and finally wasattracted towards mysticism. The epistemological curiosity led him to 
mysticism and he regarded intuition or mystical experience as a valid source of 
knowledge. 

The intellectualized rationalism did not satisfy Ghazzali. he realized that sufis were 
truly godly, their life most unsullied, beautiful and pure, "illumined with the light that 
proce^fromthecentralradianceoflnspiration” Heachanced "fromwitnesiingforms 
and similitudes to stages where the power of the language fails and no rendering in 
words is pctssible.” These transcendental experiences cominced him of the actual!^ 
of receiving knowledge that was beyond other human reasoning intellect. 

The essential feature of the “mystic consciousness” which is the acute 
consciousness of God and the belief in the capacity of the human soul to realize the 
living presence of God within it, purification of the soul is the first prerequisite and that 
is whyGhazzali hadto free himself from “all engagements” and take thefirst step towards 
“Tazkia-alNafe”.135/ 
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As has been rightly said that Ghazzali ’$ final resort to sufi-mysticism was merely 
the result of his disillusionment with philosophical hair splitting of the Muslim 
adherents of Greek philosophy and his dissatisfaction with scholastic theology. 

But this is only a part of the truth. Sufistic influences had all along been working *■ 
upon his mind right from his early childhood. We need only recall that his father was 
a pious dervish and his guardian a sufi devout, that in his youth he studied and even 
practiced sufism first under Yusuf al Nassaj in Taws and then under al Farmadhi at 
Nishapurandlhat hisownbrother Ahmad al -Ghazzali (d.520/1126)madea nameasa 
great sufi. It is also possible that he should have also learnt of sufism from his teacher 
Imamal Harmayrufor it is reported that the Imam himselfhad been the pupil ofthe 
renowned sufi, Abu Nuaimalisfahani (d.430/1038).SoGha2zali’se\'entual adoption of 
the sufi way of life was in reality a continuation of these early influences and not simply 
the consequence of his failure to find the philosophical solution of theological 
problems. Therefore Ghazzali's adoption of sufism never amounts to his rejection of 
philosophy, reason or science. Since in philosophy, almost all, what are designated 
natural sciences, were included, therefore Ghazzali's reliance on philosophical 
argumentation speaks amply about his adherence to thisedifice of knowledge. In spile 
of his explicit official denunciation of philosophy, Ghazzali could never completely part 
company with it. His sufi mysticism was as much influenced by his thorough study of 
philosophy as Ity theology, in its final development it was the mysticismofa philosopher 
and a theologian. 136/ ^ 

Accordingto Ghazzali complete mystic ‘ w^’ (orsufism) includes both intellectual 
belief and practical activity and getting rid of the obstacles in the self and in stripping 
off its base characteristics and vicious morals, so that the heart may attain to freedom 
from what is not God and to constant recollection of Him. 137/ 

Ghazzali went through the books of some stalwert sufi masters like QuwatalQaloob 
of Abu Talib al Makki. Harilh al Muhasibi, the various anecdotes about Junayd 

Baghdadi, Abu BakrShibli and Abu YazidalBistami. But despiteGhazzali’svast study 

of sufi doctrines .it became clear to him that sufi suges could not be reached by mere 
instruction, but only by transport, ecstasy, and the transformation ofthe moral being. 

He says:- 

“It became clear to me, however, that what is most distinctive of mysticism is 
something which cannot be apprehended by study, but only by immediate experience 
(dhawq-literally. tasting), by ecstasy and by a moral change... There is a difference 
between knowing the true nature and causes and conditions of the ascetic life and 

actually leading such a life and forsaking the world . 138/ 

In theaboveextract, Ghazzali laysemphasisonthefactthatsufismismoreapracucal » 

discipline than merely an intellecuial enterprise. It isa “fruitional activity’’ or “experiential 
discipline”, as it consists in experiences, rather than definitions. Moreover, it deals 

with ecstasy and intuitions than with discussions or intellectual apprehensions. He 
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says: 

“I apprehended clearly that the mystics w«re men who had real expenences. not men 
ofwords". n9/ 

The way to salvation according to sufism is found in devotion and the conquest 
of one’s passions, a procedure which presupposes renouncement anddetachment from 

the worldly attraction. Ghazzali says:- 

“It was clear to me too that the key to all this was to sever the attachment of the 
heart to worldly things by leaving the mansion of deception and returning to that of 
eternity, and to advance towards God most high with all earnestness. It was also clear 
that this was only to be achieved by turning away from w ealth and position and fleeing 
from all time consumingentanglements" 140/ 

After detaching one’s self from the mundane entanglements, a sufi proceeds to 
meditative practices and such things are revealed to him which arc impossible to 
recount; Sufi realizes that mysticism is the path of Allah and sufis are the true pioneers 
on the path, as there life is the most beautiful and their conduct the most praiseworthy. 
Ghasalisays;- 

1 learnt with certainly that it is above all the mystics who walk on the road of 
God, their life is the best life, their method the soundest method their character the purest 
character, indeed were the intellect of the intellectual and the learning of the learned 
and the scholarshipof the scholars, whoare versed in the profundities of revealed truth, 
brought together in the attempt to improve the life and character of the mystics they 
would find no way of doing so., for to the mystics all movement and all rest, w hether 
external orintemal.bringillumination from the light of the lamp of prophetic revelation: 
andbehindthe light of (xophetic revelation there is no other light on the face of the earth 
from which illumination may be received". 141 / 

I 

The first step in the way of the sufis in their cathartic method is to purge the heart 
of all that does not belong to God. Sufis get revelations when they set out on this path 
of sufism. They come to see in the waking state angels and souls of prophets, they hear 
their voices and wise counsels .By means of this contemplation of heavenly forms and | 
images they rise by degrees to heights which human language cannot reach, which one j 
cannot even indicate without falling into great and inevitable errors. The degree of 
proximity to Deity which they attain is regarded by some as intermixture, of being ( 
haloul). by others as identification (Ittihad). by others as intimate union (wasl). But 

according to Ghazzali all these expressions are wrong. He says;- 

* » 

"With this first stage of the way there begin the revelations and visions. The | 
mystics in their waking state now behold angles and the spirits of the prophets, they 
hear these speakingto them andare instructed b>' them. Later, a higher state is reached 
insteadofbeholdingforms and figures. They come to stages in the w^ ’ which it is hard 
todescribeinLanguage.ifamanattemptstoexpressthese. his wo^dsinc^itably contain 
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what is clearlv erroneous?” 

w 

Ghazzal i conii nues: - 

“In general what th^’ manage to achieve is nearness to God some however, would 
conceive of this as 'inherence( haloul). some as ‘union’ (Ittihad) and some as , 
connection (wasul) All that is erroneous. In my book, ThcNoblest Aim , I have explained 
the nature of the error here yet he w ho has attained the mystic state need no more than 
to say": 

“Of the things I do not remember what was. was. think it good do not askan account 
ofit”(Ibnal Mutaaz)" 142/ 

OR 

What I experience I shall not try to say; call me happ>'. but ask me no more. 143/ 

AccordingtoGhazzali.hewhodoes not arrive at intuition ofthese truths!^'means 
of ecstasy, knows only the name of inspiration .He says:- 

“The miraculous graces given to the saints are in truth the beginnings of the 
prophets: and that was the first ’state' of the Messenger of God (peace be upon him) 
when he went out to Mount Hira: and was given upentirely to his lord and worshij^jed 
so that the Bedouin said: Mohammad loves his lord passionately'. 144/ 

Ghaz.zalithinksthatsufismisjustadisciplinewhichissubsciAienttoprophethood. 

The state revealed to the initiated in ccstas)’. and to him who is incapable of ecstasy, 
by obedience and attention. Ghazzali says:- 

“Now thisis mystical state, which is realizedin immediatccxperience by those who 
walk in the wav leading to It. Those to whom it is not granted to have immediate 
experience can’become assured of it by trial, (so contact with mystics or obscrv'ation 

oflhem)andbv hearsay, ifthcvhavesufficlentlynumerousopportunitiesof associating 

with mystics to understand that (sc., ecstasy) yvith certainty by’ means of what 
accompanies the ’states' whoeversits in thcircompany derives fromthem thisfaith. and 
none who sits in their company is ruined". 145/ 

According to Ghaz/ali certainty- reached by' demonstration is knowledge, (llm). 
actual acquaintance with that state is immediate experience (dhawq). ;the acceptance 
of it as possible from hearsay and trial ( or observation) is faith (Iman). According l 
Ghazzah. those arc three degrees. He quotes the following Quranic verse for support .- 

-God will raise those of you w ho have faith and those who have been given 
know ledge in degrees of honour" (Q. 58. 12) 146/ 

Gha//.ali concludes his views on sufism in the Munqid hby saying.- 

“ among the things that neccssari ly become clear to me from my practice oHhe 
■ mvstic wav yvas the true nature and special characteristicsof prophetic revelation. T e 

w 9 
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basis of that must undoubtedly be indicated in view of the urgent need for it... ” 147/ 

In Kitabul al llmof Ihva ulum A1 -Din . Ghazzali whiledealing with the definitionof 
suftsm, says;- 

' The sufis pointed to sufism as the branch of knowledge which was intended, some 
^ saying that it is the science where by the creature, realizing his position in relation to 
the divine, has a mystical experience (incommunion with his God) Other sufis said that 
it comprises know ledge what sincerity is and what the afflictions of the sou! are, as well 
as being able to distinguish between the followers of God and the followers of Satan 
Others again said that it was the esoteric Science w hose acquisition was required only 
of the qualified, select few, and accordingly they dismissed the accepted meaning of 
the word in favour of its esoteric connotation”. 148/ 

Yet in a more explicit manner Ghazzali discusses the problem of intuitive knowledge 
in one of his other books. He indicates the stages which are found into the process of 
intuitive knowledge as follows;- 

'in his initial stages, the mystic, by concentrating on the perfect, eternal and 
absolute reality’, loses even his self consciousness. He gets empty’ of feelings and even 
of ideas. He even ignores himself, as being now inside the Divine presence and Iriing 
together with it and ha\ing communication with it. His physical being continues, but 
his individuality has departed, though for his fellow men he still has his physical both’ 
and appearance This is a type of an ecstatic stage, of contemplation. Inspiration and 
* illumination, which is most gloriousattainment and veiy nearto the goal oflife. *a slate 
ofconccntration. of unification, of libration, of discovery, of heightened, and intensified 
powers and without a burst of joy. of rapture and of radiance”. 149/ 

Ghaz/aliexplainslhesamepointandsa>’Slhal itisapointwithinthehuman-selves, 
whichasthe mystic holds, equally God’sccntral reality’andours where spirit withspirit 
meets. Ghazzali saysfurthcr- 

One who gets rid of his senses, in order to meditate over Divine Reality does not 
stand in need of his bod> or mind for spiritual subsistence, for it is the both w hich 
functions as the source of the diverting influences or preoccupations”. 150 

From the above discussion on Ghazzali’s \'icw’S about sufism and intuitive 
knowledge, we come to the following conclusions. 

1 . Sufism starts with purification of soul. 

2. Ghazzali ssufism is replete with philosophical connotations. 

3. Sufism isa practical activity not merely a theoretical enterprise. 

^ ^ receives inspirations and revelations only when he starts his journey to 

5. In sufism there may come stage, when the sufi loses his consciousness and gets 
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annihilated in presence of God. 

6. Sometimesasufigetsridofhissenseperceptionandindulges rather in mystical 

intuitions. 

7. Whatever the sufi revelations or inspirations arethese, can't beexpressed inan 

explicit manner, as these evade all articulations. 

Ibn Rushd seems to be in disagreement and conflict with Ghazzali on this subject, 
as he thinks that through sufi ways, some intuitional facts may be discovered, yet much 
reliance can't be invested on it. 151/ 

IbnTufayl regards sufismasaparadigmofknowledge to differentiate between the 
human world and Divine world. But Ibn Rushd is not satisfied with it as it is not open 
toall people. Moreover, Ibn Rushd reliesalways on rational approachanddemonstrative 
argumentation for the discovery of truths and pursuit of reality. IbnTufayl in the maimer 
ofGha7.?ali too says that the revelationswhicharedawnedona Sufi defy allexpressions 
andinterpretations.Inamystical rapture(wasl orwajdjtheexperiences. Whicharehad 
by a sufi are not expressible in human language .Ibn Tufayl says: 

“A person who wants to disclose these things to people is like a person who is 
attemptingtoachieveanimpossiblegoal. Heislikea man who wants to tastethecolours 
as colours, or for instance thinks that blackness should assume a form of sweetness or 
bitterness. He says further that a person in such condition listens a voice, which he . 
discerns, and ifhe remains constantly in this rapturous condition then he observes such 
things which can not be seen through eyes, listened by ears, nor apprehended by the 
heart". 152 

Since sufis follow the mystic way, they say that the knov edge of God is thrown 
intothesoul from high above, after we have got rid ofourearthly desires. But according 
to Ibn Rushd. this way is not accessible to all mankind, and it abolishes spteculation for 
which people are exhorted all through the Quran. 153/ 

In A1 Kashf an Manahi? il Adillah fi Aaaid il Millah, waTarif ma waqa fihabi Hisb 
il Tawil min Shubhil Mn /i phah wa Bid ill Mudillah . Ibn Rushd -expressed his opinion 
about sufism and the sufis. He challenges sufis and says that it is not a philosophical 
method, to which Ibn Rushd wants remain obediently adherent. He says:- 

“ As to the sufis their method in theorizing is not a philosophical method - that is. 
made up of a number of premises, and syllogisms . 154/ 

Ibn Rushd says that since the sufis think that their knowledge has been given to 
them by God, by revealing it on their hearts, therefore, it is confined to few people only. 

He says;- 

“Thcy (The sufis) maintain that the knowledge of God, or of anylhing existent, is 
found in our hearts, after its detachment from all physical desires, and concentration 
of mind on the desired object. In support of their principle the sufis bring many an 
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argument from theexoteric side of Law. For instancelhey quotcthc Divine words,” And 
fear God. and God will instruct you”, 155/and'whosoever do their best endeavor to 
promptour true religion. wewilIdirectthemuntoourways.”156/andagain, ''Ifyefear 
God He will grant you a distinction and many other verses of this kind which arc 
• considered to be helpful for their purpose.” 157/ 

Ibn Rushd comments after quoting those verses and says:- 

"Wc say that this method if w e suppose it to be real, is not meant for all people 
Had this method been satisfactory for all people than the philosophical method would 
have been quite futile, and its existence among the people would have been useless, 
and with it the existence of the Quran”. 158/ 

Ibn Rushd says that since the Quran jnvites us to reason and demonstration, we 
cannot trust in a "subjective” discipline of sufism for acquiring knowledge. Because 
"Forthat(theQuran)alwaysimitesustotheori7.ing.judging. and admonishing by way 
of philosophy”. 159/ 

In this manner Ibn Rushddiscardedsuftsmasauniversal paradigmof establishing 
the religious realities, as he thinks philosophy is. 

Since the sufts insist on self-control, and discipline as a prerequisite of the true 
knowledge. Ibn Rushd maintains in this regard;- 

^ “We of course do not deny that the control of physical desires is a condition for 
healthy thinking, as physical health is one of its conditions. For the control of desires 
is profitable in acquiringknowledgcb>' itself, if it be made aconditionofit. just as health 
is a condition for education, though it is not very useful for it. That is why our law has 
invited all of us to this method and has insisted upon it. that is. for work, not that it is 
sufficient in itself, as these people think .but that it is useful for thinking as we have 
aircach'discussed”. 160 / 

Ibn Rushd thinks that the knowledge of the soul is not possible as that of the 
invisible Maker in case of many people is not possible. 

It seems that Ibn Rushd docs not sec the sufisclaim to attain knowledge of the soul 
tenable. He savs> 

"Now as the caseof the invisible was unknown in the visible on the part of the many. 

□ndnoncknewitbutthoscwhowcrewcllgroundcdinknowlcdge. the law giver forbad 

an inquiry intoil, as forc.xampic knowicdgcof the soul. If it be necdfiil for the common 
people to know anything, then the law gives examples from the visible world. And if 

one example did not suffice for the understanding of the problem in view, then manv 
examplcsaregiven...” 161 / 

Ibn RushdcountsGhaz/ali’sviewson Know ledge by privac>, and divine subjects, 
among the reasons, which ledtotheconfusionsanddivisionsamongMuslims. Gha//ali. 

according to Ibn Rushd himself has accepted that this sufi knowledge exists only by 
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guesses and allusions, as opposed to certainties in other sciences. He says:- 

*Then in his Mishkat ul Anwar he mentions gradesof men really kno\vingGod. He 
says that all but those who believe that God is not the mover of the first heaven and that 
it is not He from whom this movement originates, arc precluded from it. This is an 
explanation from himof men leamedindivinescience. Hehassaidinmanyplacesthat ' 
divine science exists only by guesses, as opposed to certainties in other science”. 162/ 

He says further:- “In his book Munoidh min al Dalai he has gone against the 
philosophers and maintained that knowledge can only be acquired by privacy and 
meditation, and that those in this rank arc all very near to the rank of the prophets He 
has mentioned this very fact in his Kimivai saadat ”. 163/ 

Ibn Rushd regards (his confusion which was adopted b> Ghazzali in respect of 
sufism or divine knowledge, responsible for the divisions among the people. He says 
Men have become divided into parties on account of thisconfusion. one party chose 
to censure the philosophers, while the other agreed to interpret the law. and make it 
conform to philosophy. All this is wrong. The law should be taken literally, and the 
conformitv' of religion to philosophy should not be told to the common people”: 164/ 

In this way Ibn Rushd has very grave disagreements with Ghaz/alion the mystical 
experience and its -epistemological validity. Ibn Rushd thinks that philosophy is the 
surest sourccofknowledgeand sufism. on theother hand is confinedonly to fewpcoplc. 
Sufi experience is based on subjective inspiration of a particular person, which cannot ^ 

be communicated toother people as it evades all definitions and articulation. Therefore. 

speakingepisiemologically.mysucal experience cannot beentertainedaslhe knowledge 

of soul and divine matters is not possible and the Quran has also not ordained it 
according to Ibn Rushd. 

Sofarwehavcdeallwi(htheareasofagrccmentanddisagreementbetwccnGha7yali 

and Ibn Rushd in the foregoing pages. But if we go a little deeper and scrutinize their 
actual teachings on various issues, we find that Ibn Rushd has reconciled with 

Gha/v:ali'spositiononthccrucial subjects ofaffinity between Religionandphilosophy 

and role and scope of reason in religious content apart from other subjects. Many 
scholars haN e located the differences between these two Islamic philosophers in style 

ofexpressionandperspcctivc.Kathenne Party thinksthatallthemattcrswhcrcwcfind 

anv difference between these two thinkers is of stylistic and altitudinal m nature, but 

boththelhinkcrsarerightandjustincdonthcirpart.Ghaz/ahinsistsonthcumcitya^ 

non-dualit> of God and by implication, lays stress on getting one s relations sc^’ercd 
from all other false gods and goddesses. In the same manner, he rejected the necessary 
nexus between cause and effect, as it would amount to the belief that world is not 
dcDcndcnt on God. Since according to Gha//ali. God is the Absolute power, therefore. ^ 
He cannot be regarded ignorant or negligent from the affairs of the world e\en for a 

moment. AccordingtoGha/zali:- 

■There is no possibility todeny that God has power over all things andaffairs. 165/ 
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Therefore, the system of this universe is not self-sufficient, but rather God given.” 

If Ghazzali's arguments touch reasonableness, that is only on the matters, when 
he provides or presents argumentation on such topics w'hich arc bc>ond the sphere of 
^expression. Hence logic gets curbed to some extent, as Gha/-/.ali remains boundat such 
placesl^hisschoIasticlimitations.Gha/v.ali had to present anorthodo.x interpretations 
of Islamic dogmas in the light of the Quran and Hadith to make these comprehensible 
for the believers. But so far the discussion about theCrcatorbe>'ond the apparent world 
isconcemed and the reality behind it. Ghazzali seems successful to express his views 
on the subject. While as Ibn Rushd regards the phenomenal world, real as Divine 
RcalitN 166/ 


Moreover, Gha//ali starts his journey from the Absolute Realit> But Ibn Rushd 
begins his search from maicnal world as a true follower of the Aristotelian tradition of 
philosophy With firm conNiction that the Divine Nature can be rev ealed in the light 
of the natural laws, he adheres faithfully to the material rcalitv of the world. Or he is 
always down to earth Then supposing that the similar relations can be established at 

the higher stagesof realitv'. he strivestoattainknow ledgc perlaininglothedivine Being. 
It is verv ironical that some people regard Ibn Rushd as a supporter or adv ocate of 
science incontradiction to religion, hencetheydonot gel convincedwith the arguments 
of Ibn Rushd w hich he presents on his method and philosophy. 167/ 


^ SomeScholasticthmkcrshavealsoregardcdlbnRushd'sthoughtverydangerous 

fiut the fact is that Ibn Rushd aimed at attaining knowledge of God through the 

knowlcdgcof the nature Ibn Rushdwams that if philosophvislaidinlhehandsof wrong 

people, then it will be verv disastrous for nght belief. Bul'if philosophv is given in the 
ri^i hands, then it leads us to the knowledge of truth and rcalitv. Therefore, according 
to Ibn Rushd. philosophy is not apposite to kalam. as both search for the same rcalitv 
though their perspectives arc difTcrent. Islamic revelation (wahv) is verv vast and 

through wh.chthercalitvortruthcanbcobscrvcdfromvariousangles.aslhc Absolute 

Rcalitv IS one and onlv one 168 / 


Hcrc«ccane^il>obsenelhalGha'yairskalaitnirasandIbnRushdsphilosophical 

tos arc 'dcnliul aboul the Absolulc Irath and uliimarc rcaliiv Moreover. Ibn Rushd 
has rcconcried his position with that of Gha//ali bv justifying his v iews in suppon of 
Philosopht and absolute reality by quoting vanous^Quraniclerses in his sup^n 

MutatShme^^n v !J’"ifr'“iI'’' “fopinton bettveen the 

^ philosophers pertaining to the Elcmitv of the world or the 

<^0 1 re„ J •heplblosophers adhere to the doctnnes of etemitvof the world- they 
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real created is that which we sec in this Universe as water, air. Fire etc as all these are 
dependent for their existence on time, but what about time and the existence which 
precedes time, arc those eternal or created " arc the questions w hich arise. 

This problem thus contro\ersial for some p)coplc who see these two close to thev 
crcatcdncss. as their existence is acquired from Allah Therefore, according to these 
people, these arecreated. There arc others w ho regardthcirclosenesstothe Actual Real 
as not being precedent to lime in regard to their ctemitx-. Therefore, according to Ibn 
Rushd. their discussion about the ctemitv or crcatcdncss of the world remains merely 

# r 

alinguisticorscmanticinnaturc Moreover, he thinks that since the matter isbasedon 
linguistic dimensions and semantic aspects, therefore, no one shouidbc declared as an 
infidel for advocating these views or beliefs. Since Gha//ali had issued decree of 
infidelity against the philosophers on the basis of these ^■icws. Ibn Rushd tried to 
reconcile the philosopher's position visa vis these issues with that of Islam. Therefore, 
he quoted several Quranic verses, w hich in Ibn Rush ■s\ iew support doctrineof eternity 
of the w orld. 

According to Ibn Rushd such verses indicate that the time used to be prior to this 
time, for that reason Allah created this world in six days, which means He created the 

world in a particularlimcoflhc time, this time was not known loasbefore thecrcatlon 

of the heuN'ens. This is indicative of the orbital revolutions, and the orbital movements 
were not found prior to it. w hich also indicates that there was time before this time in 
w hich the heavens and earth were created. In the same wa> this verse says that there v 

was an Existence before this Existence and that is the throne and (he water 169/ 

The same mcaningisconvcvcdbvthcolhcr verses This verse indicates according 

to Ibn Rushd that Allah created the skv or the heaven from smoke 170/and not from 

nothlngncss(AlAdm-al-Maha/). He ihinksthatlheMutakallimccninlerpretthc verses 

externallyandintheShanahthere isnosuchtcachingasthat Allahwaswiththcabsolutc 
Nothingness! Adm i-al-Maha/). 

In FaslalMaqal . Ibn Rushd triesloprove that the conflict or the dispute pertaining 

tothectcmityofiheworldorilscrcatcdncsswasascmanticonc.(Ni/ahialLaf/ia).Thc 

x iew s in this respect arc not so divcrsificdl contrary and contradictory to each other 

which w ill warrantadccrccofblasphcmyagainstanyoneofthedispulants According 

to Ibn Rushd the world is not created in a real sense of the word (Hadithun Haqiqah) 

Butihcrc isan aspect ofsimilanty of it loitsbcingctcmal-rcal(Bil-Oadccmal-Haqi^) 

andwiththecreated real fromanother aspect, andinlhisway. itisacontrovcreialsubj^. 

The opposition in this respect is rendered affected on one of the similitudes, but this 

opposition must not lead tolhelcvclingofdccrccofblasphemyofthecithcrdisputanls 

as there is not much difference, diversion and contradiction in their opinions y 

Aftergivinglhisdetail Ibn Rushdprocccdsahcadinordcrlorcconcilchisposition 
onthcmattcrwithlslamictcachings Hcrcgardsthattheworldisctcmalinascnseand 

crcatcdinascnse. Since thcsubjcctiscontrovcrsial.thcrcforcthcdccrccofblasphcmy 
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cannot be leveled against any one even on it, as no agreement on this subject i s found, 
which mav be universal. 171/ 

He explains the matter and savs further that the dispute between the philosophers 

^ndMutakallimeen IS only verbal. The Al-HadilhalHaqiqi (the Real created world) IS 

precedent in time (Al-Masbooq bil Zaman) according to this view. Therefore it can be 
said; 

“Thetimc which isinotherwords. the quality orattribute of orbital movements and 
the Existence or Being( Al-Majud) w hich was prior to this li me. arc not in reality tw o real 
created things because of their not being precedent in lime, therefore, not real eternals 
(A1 Qadeem al Haqiqi) as the real eternals can never be acquired from a second thing. 
Therefore there is the possibility of their similarity with the real created from an angle 
and with the real eternal from an another angle. In this way the statement about their 
eternity or createdness is rather the preference of one of the twosi mil itudes on the other, 
therefore, this dispute or conflict cannot be regarded as a real one. but only in case when 
the 'Hadith' (created) will be regarded as precedent with nothingness (Adm) and the 
eternal is that which was nex'cr preceded by nothingness, at that time this conflict and 
dispute wilt become a real one. But as longasthe 'Hadith' is regarded as preceded b>' 
nothingness, and the eternal as not preceded by nothingness, this dispute and conflict 
will assume reality”. 

i The Mutakallimeen know this matter 1^’thesetwodcfinitionsi.e. 'AlHadithisthat 
which is preceded by nothingness, and ‘Qadim’ is not preceded by lime, therefore, there 
is no relation between the two. It is in this background that the conflict ensued in the 
opinions of the proponents of createdness of the world and eternity of the world. 
According to the Mutakallimeen the Hadith (Createdness) is an attribute of the Being 
(Al Mujud) and it has been qualified by them with Adm (nothingness). 

From this passage it has become evident that the Mutakallimeen understood 
Hadith in these senses only, the Hadith al Haqiqi according to them is that which is 
preceded by Nothingness (Adm) or which has come out from nothing to something. 
They don't regard time in the sense of 'Hudulh or Hadith as has been done by Ibn 
Rushd, as he sees that it is very difficult, rather impossible to see the precedence of 
nothingness on Existence of a thing with out considering the factor of time. 

The other philosophers than Ibn Rushd .see that what is preceded by Nothingness 

is preceded in the time as well, as they see a necessary relation between precedence in 

Nothingness and precedence in Ume as has been said b>- Tawsi in the commentarx of 
IbnSina. 

^ opinion of the philosophers, but the Mutakallimeen don 't take time in 

the sense of its being al— Hadith’, and what has been said by Ibn Rushd that the idea 
of precedence of' Adm on the thing without the time is veo' difficult. This position 
cannot be accepted as it would entail veiy absurd consequences. Because if the 
precedence of everything over other things would have demanded lime, then the 
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precedence of the parts of the ti me would have been on one another as the requirements 
of the time. Then for each time would have been an another time as the prerequisite of 

theiime.Thenforeachtimewouldhavebeenatime.andthatisclearlyimpossible.and 

secondly that we can’t say about Nothingness that it is temporal and qualified with time, s 
as time is a matter of existence or being and adm' is not qualified with existence. 
However. Ibn Rushd's statement that every Hadith should have preceded 
nothingness in lime, is not correct, as precedence of nothing ness of a thingona thing 
without of regard to time is not difficult .It is not necessary' that every precedent in 
nothingness must be precedent in time at one and the same time. 172/ 

In this sense the time which is the orbital movement (Harakatul al Aflak) and the 
Orbit (Falk) itself, will not be such created thing from nothingness without their being 
precedent in time. Therefore, the dispute in this regard between the philosophers and 
Mutakallimeen was only nominal but not a real one. t7.V 

Ibn Rushd having shown the views of the philosophers not liable to decree of 
blasphemy Iw reconciling their views to those of the Divine Book, has in a way tried 
tolHingan accord between positionof philosophy visa vis Shariah toadjust Ghazzalian 
allegations. 

Now Ibn Rushd rejected the decree of Ghazzali against the philosophers for their 
belief in the eternity of the world, from one another angle. He says that the opiniorts or 
the views of the philosophers on which Ghazzali has objected to them are not quite 
evident from shariah commandments, therefore, any one opposi ng these matters docs 
not warrant the decree of blasphemy. 174/ 

Ibn Rushd regards that from the Quranic point of view the being or existence is 
standing on two footings, the Mutakallimeen are interpreting those verses in which this 
subject is discussed externally, but Ibn Rushd cannot issue a decree against them on 
the basis of this interpretation as Ghazzali did about their view on the eternity of the 
world. Ibn Rushd regards them entitled to a single reward in case they have committed 
a mistake in their Ijtihad. 175/ 

In this way Ibn Rushd thinks about a belief which is clear and evident to a man on 
rational basis about a transitory and controversial matter, he is not liable to punishment 
as he is helpless there, and responsibility is valid only on matters on which a man is able 
to have control. 

According to Ibn Rushd a man has no control over belief or disbelief, when he is 
supported by in an argument, being himself a rational person and able to argue, he may 
commita mistake after observingall the necessary precautions in hisargumentation and 
evidence to reach to a judgement (Tasdeeqh). he cannot be regarded responsible for ^ 

a mistake if he commits one. 

In this way Ibn Rushd proves that the statement about the ciemit> of the w orld is 
not opposite to shariah as held by Ghazzali. Therefore, the philosopher’s position visa 
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MS Shariah is made reconciled and the philosophers are shown to be not liable to the 
decree of blasphemy because of their adherence to this doctrine 176/ 

But as a matter of fact that the problem of crcatcdncss of the world or its eternity 
^ is not the subject of IJtihad. as the religious and Shanah teachings have clearly fairly 
made all details about the createdness of the world available without any suspicion, 
therefore for the same reason the Islamic scholars regarded the belief in eternity of the 
world as denial of the Shariah laws 177/ 

Though Ibn Rushd tried his best to reconcile philosophy with Shariah, but the 
verses which he quoted in his favour are not indicative of the eternity of the world or 
its createdness. as those mattersare not subjectsof IJtihad. Though Muslim Mujtahidecn 
are different in their opinions about these matters, but they arc one on the problem of 
createdness of the Universe, rather all the great civilizations are one on this point We 
find copious references about this belief in the religious teachings. For example there 
arc several prophetic traditions about this matter 

Imam Bin Hassain narratesthat the inhabitants ofYemen asked the prophet of God( 
SAW) about the beginning of this matter (the universe) The Prophet (SAW) replied. 
Allah, the Exalted was prior to every thing, and His throne was on water” 

In the HadithofZarain is narrated that he asked the prophet of Allah (SAW): 

^ Where was our Lord before. Hecreatedthe Universe. The Prophet (SAW) replied 

that He was in the “Amaa"(ether). 178/ Ibn Jareer Al-Tabari also considers that there 
was an existence of the time before this time as was held b>' Ibn Rushd. 179/ 

He gave an example of the Hadith (createdness) of this time with the differences 
in the nights anddays with light anddarkness.andthistimeis not foundapart from these 

two. as theircreaiedn ess meanstheHuduthof time, but in this mannertheir togetherness 

as well, in the Way one will be after the other, and this is not the sign of Huduth' In 
this way no day was found unless there wasa day. this being also a sign of createdness. 
But the existence before this lime is not indicative of the eternity of any thing, as the 

injeclionsindicateexplicitlythateveiylhingwasprcccdcdbyadm’(nothingness) in the 

world, and if something were not preceded by this time, still there is no possibility or 
necessity of IJtihad about the problem of‘Huduth i al AJam" as it is categorically 
established by these shariah injections w iih clear connotations. 180/ 

Therefore, after scrutinizing the whole matter seriouslv despite Ibn Rushd’s 
attempt at reconciliation between philosophers and shariah. Gha/zalian decree of 
blasphemy against them seems more pertinent and convincing. 181/ 

■ii There arc several other issues, where Ibn Rushd argues that even thou^ the Kalam 

theologians used different terms than the philosophers, thev meant nearlv the same 
ming. 

Ibn Rushd says;- 
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“Further, it is self-evident that all events have four causes, agent, form, matter, and 
end, and that they are necessary for the existence of theeffects- especially those causes 
which form a part of effect, namely that which iscalledby the philosophers matter, by 
the theologians condition and substratum, (mahall); and that which is called b>- the v 
philosophers form, by the psychological quality”. 182/The Theologiansdonotadmit 
forms, being universals. as for them there are no universal entities in real nature, and 
universals are psychological entities, things of the mind. 183/ 

In the same way. according to Ibn Rushd. the theologians acknowledge that there 
exist conditions which arc necessary to the conditioned .as when thev sav that life is 
a condition of knowledge: and they equally recognize that things have realities and 
definitions, and that these are necessary for the existence of the existent, and therefore 
they here judge the visible andlheinvisibleaccordingtooneandthesamescheme. 184/ 

Philosophersacceptcausalityandthereforetheexistenceofeffects.thetheologians 
speak of signs, even though this also implies a kind of causality’. 

The main thrust of Ibn Rushd's argument comprises his criticism particularly of 
thetheoryor'habit” which wasaffirmedbyGhazzali also. 185/Ibn Rushdpointsto what 
he sees to be its inherent ambiguity. “1 do not know what they (the Asharites) 
understood by the term “habit” .whether they mean that it is the habit of the agent, the 
habit of the existing thing, or our habit to form a judgement about such things”? 186/ 

He. then argues that God cannot acquirea "habit” (adah) that wouldconstrain Him 
Unsouled beingcan not acquire “habit” either, because this would mean that it belongs 
to their nature. Of course, the human intellect is familiar with custom, but from it only 
a'hypotheticar'knowledge is possible. Ifallknowledge were hypothetical. everything 
would be the case only by supposition and there would be no wisdom in the world from 
which it might be inferred that its Agent was wise. 187/ 

Here Van Der Bergh has brought a very important point to our notice He says: 

“ Averroesasks a good question:” What is really meant by habit, is it a habit in man 
or i n nature? There is another question which has been asked by the Greek opponents 
of this theory, but which is not mentioned by Averroes. How many times must such 
a sequence be obser\'ed before such a habit can be formed? There is yet another 
question that might be asked : Since we cannot act before such a habit is formed, for 
action implies causation What are we doing until then”? 

Moreover. Ghazzali has dismissed all natural phenomena as occurring through 
mere custom (Tard al adah), as he says: 

“Rather their concomitancy is determined by virtue of following custom, like the y 
bumingofcottonwhenittouchesfireandtheoccurrenceofcoldnessinthe hand when 
it touches ice. All thiscontinuesto happen t^theordinanceofGod.” 188/ 

Ibn Rushdattempts to reconcilewith Ghazzali’sviews by callingit “nature” instead 
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of "habit" or ■* custom" as used b> the latter. He says.- 

••And if thev call sucha fact, hab.L this may begranted. bulothemise I (to not know 
w hal Ito understood bs lhe term ■habit" whether they mean that it i^he 
agent the habit of theexisting thing, or our habit to form ajudgement about such thi ng^ 
It IS however, impossible that God should have a habit, for a habit is a custom which 

theagenlacquiiesandfromwhichafrcquentrepeulionofhisactfoUows,. If they mean 

a habit inexisting things, habit can only exist in the animated: if it exists in something 
else, it is really a nature" 189/ 


For nature. according to ArisloUe is concerned, as habit with the invariable, as habit 
with the frequent However. Aristotle often says that things that happen by nature 
happen invariably or in a majority of cases, and Ibn Rushd repeats this in the text. 


We find an another example where Ibn Rushd tries to reconcile his position with 
that of Gha/J'.ali on the problem of knowledge of particulars Ibn Rushd shows that the 
philosophersare not entiUedto thedecree ofblasphemy for their \'iew s about the divine 
knowledge about particulars, as was alleged b> Ghazzali. 


Ibn Rushd holds that if it be maintained that one does not become an unbeliever 
by ignoring consensus of opinion in interpretation, as no unanimity is possible in it, 
what shall we say of such Muslim philosophers as Abu Nasr (A1 Farabi) and Ibn Sina. 
For Abu Hamid Al-Ghazzali has charged them with positive infidelity in his book: 
Tahafut al Falasifah. in regard to God’s Ignorance of particulars amongolher things. 190/ 


Ibn Rushd replies that from what Ghazzali has said is not clear that he has charged 
them positively with infidelity Foraccording to Ibn Rushd, in his book AlTafrioahbain 
al Islami wal Zindiqah ’ he has explained that the infidelity of a man who ignores the 
concensus of opinion is doubtful. Moreover, it is difficult in Ibn Rushd’s opinion to 
establish a consensus of opinion in such matters 191/ 


Ibn Rushd attempts to exempt the philosophers from Ghazzali's allegations about 
their views pertaining to God'sknowledge of particulars. He says that the philosophers 
are only of the opinion that the knowledge of God about particulars is quite different 
from ours 192/ For our knowledge is the effect of the existence of a thing. Such 
knowledge is produced by the existence of a thing, and changes with changes in the 
thing. On the other hand the knowledge of God is the cause of an e.xisting thing. Thus, 
according to Ibn Rushd, one who compares these two kinds of knowledge ascribes the 
same characteristics to two quite different things. He says further that when applied 
both to eternal and to transitory things the word knowledge is used only in a formal 
fashion, just as we use many other words for objects essentially different. 193/ 

While concluding the discussion on God’s knowledge of particulars, Ibn Rushd 
says; 


Itow can it be supposed that the peripatetic philosophers say that God has no 
knowledge of particulars when they are of the opinion that man is sometimes warned 
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of the coming vicissitudes of the future through visions, and that he gets these 
admonitions in sleep, through a great and powerful Director, who directs everything? 
These philosophers are not only of the opinion that God has no knowledge of details 
such as we have but they also believe that He is ignorant of universals. For all known 
universals with usarealso theeffect ofthe existenceof a thing while God's knowledge 
is quite other than this". 

“From those argumentsitisconcludedlhatGod’sknowledgeisfarhigherthan that 

it should be called universal or particular". 194/ 

Ibn Rushd tries to defend the philosophers against the charges of infidelity, 
therefore he laid down the theoretical framework as has been shown to reconcile their 
position with shariah. He is ofthe opinion that the position which has been established 
about the philosophers views pertaining to Divine knowledge ofparticulars, there is no 
call at all for the dispute on whether or not the philosophers should be charged with 
disbelief 195/ 

In Pamimatalllmalllahi . however, heraisesafn'oNem that might be posed against 
God’s knowledge of the particulars as follows:- 

"The particulars inevitably include the occurrence of something or the existence 
of it affer its inexistence. That in itself is a change from one condition to another. It 
follows therefore this that knowledge about the first condition (inexistence), has to be 
different from that about the second (existence) i.e it is not only additional but also new 
knowledge How then can God be aware of a change in this reality without a 
corresponding change occurring in His eternal knowledge”? 196/ 

Ibn Rushd deems unconvincing Ghazzali’sanswertothisquestionnamely.that 
knowledge and the object known are related in such a way that a change in one of two 
related things does not necessarily effect a change in the other. Thus, according to 
Ghazzali, a change in the object of God’s knowledge does not effect any change in His 
knowledge. Ghazzali illustrates this answerwith the example of an object moved from 
the right side of a person to his front, then to his left and so on while the person himself 
undergoes no change. 197/ 

Objecting to this argument, Ibn Rushd observes that though the person himself 
has not changed, the relation of the object to him has changed from right sided to front 
-sided etc. Hence, since knowledge is the relation itself, it must change whenever the 
object changes from one position to the other. 198/ 

Ibn Rushd then asserts that to resolve this problem, one has to recognize that where 
beings are concerned, the state of God's eternal knowledge is different from that of 
originated knowledge. The existence of being is a cause and reason for originated 
knowledge i.e our knowledge or human knowledge, while the eternal knowledge is a 
cause and reason for the beings If the coming into existence of being were to add to 
the eternal knowledge as it does to an originated knowledge, it would then follow that 
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the eternal knowledge is an effect and not a cause of beings, and that is absurd. The 
knowledge of God must therefore not be changeable at all. 199/ No change, Ibn Rushd 
asserts, occurs in the eternal knowledge when the object of its know ledge results from 
. the latter itself, just as no change occurs in an agent when his act comes into 

existence.2(X)/ 

Ibn Rushd now points out that the error in this matter springs from drawing an 

analogy between thectemalknowledgeandoriginatedknowledge This, heobserves. 

is equal to making an analogy between the suprasensible and the sensible, an analogy 
whose falsity is indisputable. Therefore, the occurrence of change in knowledge when 
being chan^ isanattribuleoforiginatedknowledgeonly and not eternal knowledge .201/ 

Ibn Rushd then concludes that the philosophers hold that God knows the 
particulars, but with eternal knowledge which is constant and not subject to change 
as a result of a change in the object known. He emphasizes that the connection of the 
eternal knowledge with beings is different from the connection oforiginated knowledge 
with them. The former is that of a reason and cause of the laner, while the latter is an 
effect of the former. 202/ 

In the light of the foregoing discussion we can say that Ibn Rushd has tried to 
^ reconcile Ghazzali's position about eternity of the world, and God's knowledge of the 

particulars with that of philosophers. 

In this way the debate between Ghazzali and Ibn Rushd constitutes the most 
profound encounter between theology and philosophy. Ghazzali's interest was 
religious and Ibn Rushd’s was philosophical, but both worked in the philosophic 
mediiun and both upheld a unified out look on philosophy and religion. 

For Ghazzali there was no conllict between faith and knowledge except in details 
and in the perversity of the followers of each school. For Ibn Rushd, philosophy was 
a means to strengthen faith and to deepen one’s appreciation for truth. As a matter of 
fact, Ghazzali set the agenda for Ibn Rushd and hence books ofbolh these thinkers arc 
interlocked as the discussion goes on around the doctrines of philosophers. Only 
indirectly they refer to epistemology but the epistemological unity of religion and 
philosophy remains as a common feature of both the philosophers 

The general impression about Ghazzali is that he has denounced and condemned 
reason or intellect, while as Ibn Rushd has elevated it to the highest possible status. 
^ But as we have shown with ample evidences from the references from Ghazzal i ’ s books 

that he never rejected or condemned reason, though he does not blindly believe that 
reason is the absolute criterion of truth and certainty as was held by Ibn Rushd. 
According to Ibn Rushd religion is idenUcal with reason as it invites us to ponder over 
the universal phenomena and never discards rational thinking. 
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Ibn Rushd insists that we must certainly avail the Greek philosophy, especially its 
positive elements to which the Greek thinkers have reached, despite their paganistic 
embellishment asour religion does not prohibit usfromacquinng, wisdom, where ever, 
we mavfindit. 
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CHAPTER-8 

IBN TAIMIYAH - AN INTRODUCTION 


Ibn Taimiyah's influence is reverberaling and extended to the succeeding 

generations IbnTaimiyahby his single-minded devotion and idealism yoked with 
a strong practical sense, erudite scholarship and dauntless courage rescued the 
worldofislam from the rut of intellectual letharg>’demoralization 1/ 

Taqi ud Din al-Subki wrote in his letter to al-Zahabi" 

‘Tam fully aware that Ibn Taimiyah is an erudite scholar, his knowledge is 
profound and deep in all the religious and worldly sciences; he is mature in thought 
and sparkling in intellect, and I also know that his scholarship is beyond all praise. 

1 have always acknowledged these qualities of Ibn Taimiyah before my friends and 
associates.” 2/ 

He was a religious doctor, yet in realily he was a man who had come safe out 
^ of the enchanted house of philosophy. All his works are full of bitter condemnation 

of philosophy and yet he was a great philosopher himselD/. He has been a source of 
inspiration for all Muslim thinkers “Who ever cared to restore Islam to its pristine 
purity." 4/ 

Ibn Taimiyah's name was frequently and reverently mentioned in the intellectual 
circles within the Mamluk dominions as well as outside. 5/ 

He never followed anyone on the basis of taqiid. He rather proclaimed freedom 
from all'imitation', except that of the Quran, theSunnah and the practice of the 
early Muslims. Conflicts with his contemporaries were witnessed for the same 
reason . Though he exposed the erroneous beliefs of his contemporaries, his 
intellectual stature, linguistic attainments and polemical skill were universally 
recognised. 6/ 

Ibn Daqeeq-al-Abd Faqi said;- 

“Ihave seen a man, in whom God has oombnned knowledge of all the sciences 
Since he had good command on all the sciences, he could select any subject or 
science for deliberation at will.” 7/ 

He had a very strong personality with a formidable voice, fluency aided by a 
rough nature, but balanced by humbleness. “He was an Ocean without banks and a 
treasure of knowledge" Ibn Kathir writes:- 
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' Among the jurists there was a group which was jealous of Shaykh Taqial-<iin, 
because of his distinguished position with tbe state, his exclusive role in commanding 
the good and forbidding the evil, the submission of the people to and their love for 
him. the great number of his followers, his defence of truth, his knowledge and his 
conduct”.8/ 

Thus Ibn Taimiyah’s achievements in the intellectual and religious fields were 
quite extensive and varied. His mission was to thoroughly review the whole gamut of 
Muslim thought and life in the light of the Quran and the Sunnah as understood and 
interpreted by the elders (aslaf) of Islam, and show what was right and true and what 
waswTongand mistaken. 9/ 

He was always austere. He never joined the government service. But he was 
respected by the Government because of his self-denial. He was often consulted in 
the selection of the 'Ulama' to preside over important educational institutions and to 
be appointed to high offices in thejudiciary. 10/ 

He was a staunch opponent of innovations and the heretical sects especially the 
Assassins, the Ahmadiyah and the Kisrawaniyan. He uprooted most of them from 
their settlements and persuaded the stale army to exterminate as many of them as 
possible! 1/ 

Ibn Taimivah being a chief spokesman of Hanbalism clashed with the other schools 
of jurisprudential thought 12/ 

He frequently gave legal opinions (Fatawa) which were written out in the form of 
books and tracts, which were widely circulated. This was perhaps the basic cause of 
conflict with the other Ulama' and the government, hence it led to his persecution at 

limes. 13/ 

But this conflict didn’t prevent him from addressing the rulers and the princes in 
frank and effective language. Several times, he met the Sultan in Cairo and addressed 

him with great courage. 

Similarly, when he met the Mengol Emperor. Qazan Khan, he spoke to him m the 
harshest language. 14/ 

He also helped the Muslim rulers in their Jehad against the Mangols. He was very 
instrumental in arousing the sentiments of Muslims against the Mangol invasion, 
therefore his role in fight against the Mangols is not in any way meagre. He lived a 
very eventful life. A good deal of his life was spent in prison, where he wrote some of 

his important books. 

His persecution began early in 698 A. H (1298), when the people of Hamah asked 
him for a legal opinion about the attributes of God. He gave his opinion in the form of 
a tract al-Risalah-al-Hamawiyah at once sparked off" the of^xjsition of the jurists, 
headed by the Hanafite Qazi Jalal al-din of Damascus. He was brought before a 
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council of judges andjurists to defend the views he had maintained in the tract. As 
a result a healed debate took place, but Ibn Taimi\ah defeated his opponents in the 
debate. 15/ 

• In an other matter, he had e.vpressed a legal opinion that no joume> to a shnne. 
even if it be to the grave of the Hol> Prophet of Islam could be undertaken as an 
act of devotion under the Shariah. He based his decree on the Tradition of the 
Prophet (SAW) in which he said - 

"Do not saddle a dromcdar>' e.xcept for three mosques, the Masjid-i-Haram 
(Kaaba). my own Mosque (Masjid-i-Nabawi) and the Masjid-i-Aqsa (Bail-ul- 
Muqaddas)" etc. etc. 

The enemies of Ibn Taimivah unearthed this scNenteen year old decree to 
discredit him among the ignorant folk. He was put behind the bars on the 7th of 
Shaban. 726 AH. Hisbrother Zainnd-Dm Abdur Rahman Ibn Taimivah wasallowed 
to remain with him 16/ 

Like his practical and dynamic career as a refoimer. his scholarship and 
academic achiexemenls were \ety great By a penetrating criticism of all the e.xcesses 
of the different sects of Islam, holed people to the fountainhead of the Quran and 
the Sunnah. Neither theology nor rationalism, neither Sufism nor even Greek logic 
l^and Philosophy escaped his scathing criticism He executed this task with the 
de.\terity of an expert with the profundity of one who had penetrated to the remotest 
depths of these sciences and systems and with the enthusiasm of a true reformer 
calling every one toapproach a fieshthcQuran and the Sunnah. TheGredc philosophy 
that was the main source of ideas for all these discussions, had in IbnTaimiyah 
view been led astray by the idle imaginings and baseless arguments of the participants 
in them, whose vision had been clouded Iw their degenerate religion and culture. 
They had not come into contact with authentic revelation, consequently they were 
misguided and led astray all those who followed them. On the other had. Ibn Taimiv ah 
found the only source of the knowledge of spiritual realities in revelation. 17/ 

Here a brief mention of the political and religious conditions of the Islamic world 
of Ibn Taimiyah's period in general and Egypt in particular will facilitate us to appreciate 
the role played by Ibn Taimiyah. 

During the whole of this period. Iraq. Iran and Khurasan continued to smother 
under the despotic control of the Tartars. Baghdad was not restored to the Muslims 
until its Tartar ruler embraced Islam. The Abbasid caliph of Egypt himself led an 
expedition against Iraq and Baibers too made several attempts to regain Iraq, but 
^ none of these efforts proved successful. Mamluks. however, held the region of 
government over Egypt, Sudan, Syria and Hejaz. 18/ 

About twelve years before Ibn Taimiyah was bom, the Mamluks had taken 
over the administration ofEgypt and Syria. 
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When IbnTaimiyah was born. Eg>pt and SvTiawcre ruled by al-Malik-alZahir 
Baibers and when the latter died. Ibn Taimiyah was fifteen years of age. Baibers was 
the first Muslim soveriegn who consolidated his force to give many a crushing 
defeat to the enemies of Islam. 19/ 

¥ 

As the political conditions were not in any way good, so were the religious 
conditions. The legalists debated simply about the correctness of their own 
interpretation, the disputation between the scholasticians was more often meant to 
prove that the other side had lapsed from faith. 20/ 

A section ofthe philosophers was bus>' in spreading its own agnostic ideas, 
overtly, and at times covertly, completely disregarding the prophetic teachings. 
There were others who wanted to reconcile religion with philosophy, giving, 
however, preference to reason over revelation. Both these groups were actually the 
followers of Aristotle and plats. 21/ 

Ilmal-al-Kalam came into existence inorderto answerihe questions raised b>' 
philosophy. But with the passage of time it absorbed the spirit of philosophy and 
itself turned into a theological philosophy, discussing those very questions, 
employinglhc same claim of reasoning and trying, like philosophy, to ascertainthe 
nature and allribuies ofthe Divine being through the speculative categories of 
reasoning. Ilmul-aNKalam. too turned adeafeartothe teachings ofthe prophets of 
God. and placing reliance on limited human intcllccL tried toe.xplain iheine.xplicablc^ 
in terms of Greek metaphysical terminology borrowed from philosophv.22/ 

IbnTaimivah savs:- 
^ • 

"Sofarasihe"di\inities“(Ilahiyat)is concerned its principles are more corrupt 
than the principles of physics. Most of their sayings in this respect arc the false 
conjectures (Zanoonu-Kazibah). Moreover the propositions may be true and a 
demonstration (Burhan) may be composed from it.” 23/ 

He says further:- 

•Thc divine knowledge(al-Ilm-al-I!ahi). for themisthcknowledgeacquiredby 
Creator not the created.” The supreme science for them isthc first philosophy and 

the superior wisdom (al-Falsafalul-Aulawai*Hikmalul-al-'U'lya) and the metaphysics 
(IlmMab’adal-Taabiai) by the consideration of argument. What is that from the point 
ofview'of"Bcing'’which isknown from them is “Al-IIm-al-llahi. and the subject of 
this knowledge is "The absolute universal being" (al-Wajud-al-Mutlaq al-Kulli). which 

is divided into "Wajib" and "Mumkin" and "Oadim" and "Jawhar and ‘ Ard .24/ 

Ibn Taimiyah belic\ed that Islam was corrupted by theologians apart from 
philosophy and sufism and by all sorts of superstitious beliefs. 25/ 

In this way both politically and religiously speaking, the penod of Ibn Taimiyah 
was marked bv chaos and conftision. 
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IbnTaimiyah was bom in Mamluk Empire which compnsed the present das 

Eg>-pi. Syria. Lebanon and Palestine- 26/ 

Muslims were facing three grave dangers at the time ofthe birth of IbnTaimiyah 
i.e.the crusaders, theMangolsand the internal dissensions, 27/ 

IbnTaimiyah was bom on Unh Rabi-ul-Awwal66I A.H 28/Others put it as 12lh 
ofRabiul-Awwal661 A.H. He belonged toa reputed family of theologians belonging 
toHarTannearEdessa(Roha), 29/They are called Harraenians. because they belong 
lothecily ratherthan the tribe Tummiyiin. which indicates that it was not an Arab 
tribe, as Arabs generally preserve their genealogical lineage, which is not the case 
with the non-Arabs. There are. however, people who insist that IbnTaimiyah was an 
Arab Bahjat Al-Baitar. for example claims that he was a Numeri Arab 30/ 

Howes er. there arc some scholars who believe that Taimit ahw as the name of a 
clan; and that they were 'most probably Kurds '. 31/ 

IbnTaimi\ah’s fatherShahabudDin. Abdul Halim IbnTaimiyah (d 682 A.H.)was 
the preacher ofthe great Ummayad mosque and an instructor of Traditions in Darul 
Hadith Assa Kurivah of Damascus. 32/ 

It is worth mention here that the family of IbnTaimiyah left for Damascus along 
with his parents, because Harran was attacked by the Mangels, when IbnTaimiyah 
was only 7 years old 33/Historians have said nothing about his mother or her tribe 
When IbnTaimiyah s father died he was veryyoung^ His father died in 682 AH and 
at that time IbnTaimiyah was in his twenties, and his mother was still alive. She 
lived toobserxc herself the greatest stature herson acquired. Shceven helped him 
in his Jehad and IbnTaimiyah in return showed the greatest reverence to her. When , 
IbnTaimiyah wasbus> in his practical ficldin Eg>pt. he wrote a letter to his mother, 
which w as full of love, gratitude and obedience How ever, he didn 't mention about 
his miseries, which would have perturbed her otherwise. 34/ 

In their wav to Damascus. IbnTaimiyah s family chose to lake ayvav with them 
♦ • • • 

only the valuable treasure of books they had but with no beasts of burden being 
available to pull the carts, they had themselves to perform that job 35/ 

Abu Zuhra says;- 

"They had no animals to cany the luggages of books. Because the wealth of 
this family yvasnot gold or silver, diamonds or jewelry or other type of worldly 
possessions, but the inheritance of the prophets and the treasures of knowledge 
piled up together alter centuries i c treasures of religious knowledge." 36/ 

Ibn Taimiyah's father, yvas invited to begin discourses on hadith in the great 
Ummayad mosque and the Darul-Hadith Assakuriyah which were attended by a large 
number of students and scholars 37/ 

Ibn Taimiyah yvas educated in Damascus. His father yvas a noted teacher of 
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hadilhand a renowned preacherin the central mosque of the cit> His uncle Fakral- 
dintoowasa reputed scholar and writer Thus IbnTaimiyah was educated in the 
scholarly tradition of his own house. 38/ 

His studies were not confined to the Quran. Hadith and fiqh. he also studied 
mathematics, history and literature and mastered all. He paid special attention tothe 
Hanabilite Law. of which his father was an eminent e.\ponet.39/He gave special 
attention tothe Arabic Literature and gained command overgrammerand lexicology. 
He gained a sound knowledge of the entire collection of prose and poetry available j 
at the time. 40/ ! 

The most important branch of study, to which Ibn Taimiyah devoted himself 
absolutely was that of theology (Aqa’id) 41/ 

Moreover, he witnessed debates between Asharites. Hanbaliles and Muiazilites. 
He witnessed these intellectual disputes in the schools where he was educated he 
acquired high proficiency in the subjects taught there, and became master of both 
the techniques, the rational philosophical and the traditional. 42/ 

It was logical that Ibn Taimivah would have attended Hadith. He made special 
efforts to attain this science. He learnt it from his father. He had the Smaatfrom the 
great Sheiks of hadith He listened from them the great books of Hadith like Masnad 
bnan Ahmad Ibn Hambal. Sahih Bukhari. SahihMusIira Jamah Tirmidhi.SunanAbi 
Dawud al-Nisai. Ibn Majah and Darqutni Some of his contemporaries have mentioned 
that he memorised Al-Jamah Bayn-aJ-Sahihecn of Imam Hamidi. Besides Hadith he 
also got attracted towards Fiqh-al-Hanabli. His Fiqh can be called Fiqh-al-Hadith. 
the field in which his family had a reputation. He attained mastery over the science 
of hadith and became wellversed in its minor and major subjects He had a 
remarkable grasp of the traditions of the Companions of the prophet (Saw) and their 
followers (Tabieen) on the meanings of the (^ranic verse, the Sunnahandthe 
Fatawa. 43/ Ibn Abdul Hadi relates that the number of Ibn Taimiyah s teachers in 
Hadith exceeds two hundrcd.44/Among these are included such eminent doctors 
ofHadithasIbn Abdud-Dayamal-Maqdisi and several others of an equal rank and 

standing. 45/ 

IbnTaimiyah showed special interest in the e.xegesis oflhcQuran He himself 
says that he had turned over the leaves ofmorc than a hundred commentaries of the 

holy scripture. 46/ He says> 

■‘Sometimes 1 have gone through as many as hundred commentanes of a 
single verse of the Quran. After I have dipped into these pages 1 have suppheau^ 
God to enlighten me about the true contcnland significance ofthe Ayah. 4// 

When his father died in682 A.H./1283 AC.. IbnTaimiyah had just complct^ 
his studies He was then twenty-one years old. A year later he was appointed to the 
chair of Hadithwhich his father occupied ina number of leading traditiomsts.ol the 
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time, such as Ibn Daqiq al-ld-. Kamil al-din al-Zinlikani and Shams al-din al-Dluluibi 
48/Ibn Taimivah delivered lectures in Arabic medium in the al-Jamah-al-Kabocr 
People were ailraclcd to him and he fascinated most of the students by his 
erudition. Friends andfoesalike likedhis scholarship The follower ofSunnahaiidan 
innovator alike were attracted to him He was attended b> the students belonging to 
the Shiite denomination and the Ahl-al-Sunnahwal-Jamat His lectures were of two 
categories. First t>pc of lectures were meant for the elite class, w hich contained 
subtle facts, niceties and gems of wisdom The second l\pc of lectures were meant 
for the common people, based mosth on the items of guidance. Moreo\ cr. he used 
to write treatises and replied through these the questions asked by the seekers of 
truth and even the opponents. He had good control over language He was a 
remarkable orator anda prolific writer, as Allah combined in him a fluent orator and 
a versatile writer 49/Ibn Taimiyah presents the purest and most rational image of 
Islam. He takes his fundamentals from the Quran and the Sunnah and the practices 
of the compamons of the Prophet, and defends them strongly with the weapons of 
rationalism and philosophy, as his opponents defend their theses 50/ 


He maintains that it is obligatory to search for such a know ledge which has been 
revealed b>' God on his prophet from the book and Hikmah and to reach to the 
knowledge what is inherent in the contents of the Quran and Hadith as Uie Companions 
and their followers have understood from these and as is explained by the people w ho 
followed them. When a person comes to know w hat the prophet (SAW) has explained, 
he has to attend the sayings of the people and their arguments. He will ih»n testify 
these arguments on the basis of the contents of the Book and the Sunnah. in order to 
ascertain their validity from Shariah point of view. According to Ibn Taimiyah the 
sound and explicit reason is always in concordance with the prophet, and ne\cr 
opposes him in any case. As we know. Allah has sent balance with the Book and these 
both guide us to the path of guidance. Sunnah and knowledge He said further that the 
words have two aspects. One aspect is explicitly mentioned in the Quran and the 
Sunnah and the second is implicit therein. In order to explore the purport of the second 

f or those who 

followed the path of guidance in view of Ibn Taimivah 


Whatever subject Ibn Taimiyah takes up, he presents in a few pages, all the 
connected matenal culling them from hundreds of volumes on dilTercnl subjects. Ai 
Umra the matenal collected by him in a single volume is soextensive that it takes a loot 

and 'ften^ve slu^ to assimilate The best example of such tvpe of scholarship can bl 

foundinhisM inhai-us-Sunnah and Al-Jawab-ul .Sahih li-man Rirtal.n^in.i-.. ,..u, hc 

orO'OO issue on which he » rites, about speculative 

‘■’O ongmal theme and make it diflicull for the reader to follow 
Taim^ f But It does not decrease the usefulness of his works Each w o k o rt, 

subject. But for these encyclopedic works of Ibn Taimiyah a lot of precioustoZ 
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utterances and writings of the old would have been lost for e^'er.” 51/ One of his 
contemporan' scholars and a famous dialectician Sheikh Safi ud-din-al-Hindi. once 
remarked: “IbnTaimiyah. you arc likeabrecz) bird, \vhcne\er 1 try tocatch hold of you 
at one point you swiftly move on to another.” 52/ 


Hafiz Abu Hafs al-Bazzar savs;- 


“His oration had the force of the flood, the rising tide of the sea. When he spoke, 
it appeared that he was not here but some w here else: his eyes half closed and the face 
radiant with a heavenly grace His way of arguing always overawed his audience.” 5.3/ 

Ibn Taimiyah dies in a prison. Zain-ud-din Abdur Rahman relates that after 
completing eighty recitals of the Quran. Ibn Taimiyah started it again with him,.But he 
had not completed this recital of the Quran when the knell summoning him to heaven 
was sounded. 54/ 

Ibn Taimiyah was taken ill twenty-two days before his death. His health gradually 
deteriorated till his death occurred in the night ofthe twenty second of Zil-Qaada. 728 
A. H. when he died his age was 67 years. 55/ 

So far as llniul-al-Kalam is concerned. Ibn Taimiyah has put foi^vard a scathing 
criticism against it. He has w ritten several tracts, in which he e.xposed this science. In 
the Minhai al-Sunnah as well as in his Maimuat al-Tafsir . he cites the opinion of Imarn 
Ahmad and Abu Yusuf who said that he who would seek knowledge by- the help of 
Ilmul-a!-Kalam. would turn into an atheist. He also mentions the opinions 
Shaft that theologians should be beaten with shoes and palm-branches, and graded 
through the citv so that people may know the consequences of the stut^' ^hotoic 
theology In his Tafsir Surat al-lkhlas . he tells us that the early leaders (aslaf) tab^ 
schola® c theology, since it w as vanity, falsehood, and saying unfitt.ng th.ngs about 

God. 56/ 

Ibn Taimiyah mentions that Abu Ismail al-Ansari said:- "I came to know from 
Hussain ibn Abi Amamatul-a!-Maliki Who said:- 

“Allah's curse be on Abu Zarr Harx i who was the first person to take the science 
of Kalam to Harem. He was also the first person who spread it among the P^P'^ ° 

West Despite the fact, he was among the pioneenng persons of * 

Sunnah (Traditions). For example, he was one of the rawis (narratora) of Buk^n from 
his three Sheikhs. He entered Baghdad from Hirat and adopted the ways of Baqlani 

and took it (the Kalam) to the Harem.” 57/ 

In the same way Ibn Taimiyah says;- 

-Some people presume that the religious leaders have condenmed l^tatil-al-Kalam 
because it contains in it the innovative terms vtz. substance, body aud attributes a 
they claim that presence of such type of terms in any science wairants lejKtiom 
Because it is like acquisition of pots by the people, or armour by which people requi 
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for combating their enemies. This opinion has been expressed b> the author of Uiya 
(Ghazzali) etc-But the matter is different here. Actual!) the rejection of kalamb\ these 
religious leaders was on different grounds, i.e; for the corrupt meanings inherent in 
the discussions and themes of llmal-al-Kalam more than for the presence of innovative 
terms in it. Thev condemned it also for its being consisting on the false and erroneous 
meanings which are in contradiction to the contents of the Book and the Sunnah 
Since all the themes w hich fall in contradiction to the Book (the Quran) and the Sunnah. 
are utterlv fallacious." 58/ 

Once, in answer to a question raised in Kalam. he said "The doctrine of the unity 
of God to the vain people is to enter into the discussion of atoms and accidents 
(Jawahir waa'rad)." These terms did not c.xist in Islam during the time of the prophet 
It was the Jahmiiesandlhe Muta/ilites who first invented them; Jad Ibn Dirham was 
mainly responsible for this im ention. 59/ 

IbnTaimiyah refutes the views of al-lmam Hilli w ho expressed in his Minhaial- 
Karamah that Ha/rat Ali was the originator of theological Kalam. Ibn Taimiyah opposed 
this theory as Ali could not go against the Quran and the Sunnah. and none among 
the Companions (Sahabah) or their followers (Tabi'un) ever discussed the phenomenal 
nature of the world as derived from the origination of bodies (hudith al ajsam). He 
repeals in declaring that God was totall) unlike men in His essence, qualities, and 
^actions The traditionists. the hermcneutlsls. the sufis. the four Jurists and their 
followers, never believed in anthropomorphism. The accusation that has been levelled 
at Jurists like Malik. Shaft Ahmad, and their followers, is based on sheer 
misunderstanding. These Jurists in affirming the divine attributes nc\ er maintained 
that these attributes resembled bodily forms. 60/ 

According to Ibn Taimiyah. it w as Jad Ibn Dirham, a Jahmite. w ho first professed 
that ’ God is not seated on His Jhrone". and that ’’Istiwa. means Islaula." that is. God 
is the master of His Throne and not that “He is settled on it.” This idea was then taken 
up by Jahm Ibn Safwan (d. 128/745) consequently, a new system of scriptural 
interpretation became popular at the close of the second/eighth centurv at the hand of 
Bishr Ibn Ghiyath al-Marisi (d. 218 or 219/833 or 834)and his followers. The Mulazililes 
doctrine of divine attributes was publically preached during the last part of the third/ 
ninth ccntur>”.6l 

According to Ibn Taimiyah scholastic theology came into existence at the end of 

the first/seventh century. It was Ja’d Ibn Dirham and Jahm Ibn Safwan who introduced 

it, and eventually the pupils of ’ Amr Ibn Ubaid like abu al-Hudayl al- ’ Allaf and others 

carried it on. The object of Amr and Wasil in propagating the above theory was to 

^ introduce into Islam the idea that Gods’ power is not unlimited and that sinners will 
abide in hell forever. 62/ 

From the foregoing statements, it is evident that Ibn Taimivah generallv uses 
Kalam m its pre-Ashante Sense of Mutazilite theology, though later he does not spare 
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the Ashanlc\ic\ss either. 63/ 


The Muta/ilitcs doarine of divine attributes was publically preached during the 
last part of the third/ninth centur> and then the Shiite doctors. Mufid (Muhammad Ibn 
al-Numan al-Mufid (3.36-413/947-1022): Musawi, andTusi. adopted it. 

The beliefs that God is eternal and that "He c.xists without his attributes” are 
dogmas of the Jahmites and the Muta/ilites In regard to God's knowledge, power, 
seeing, hearing, etc. the older ultra-1 mami sect was dow n right anthropomorphisms, 
w hile subsequent generations went further and denied the c.xistence of all divine 
attnbulcs. 64/ 


The karramites, in his opinion, were anttropomorphists The Sunnites were 
unanimous in declaring that God was totally unlike men in his essence, qualities, and 
actions. 65/ 


According to Ibn Taimiyah the reality of the saying of the Jahmite suspenders is 
like the saying of Pharoah who rejected Creator He was denying that God talked to 
Moses, or Moses has a God in the heavens He intended to deny and challenge His 
worship and obedience and His being an authoritative Lord Since the utterance of the 
suspenders (Jahmites) was tantamount to the saying of Pharoah. the ultimate purpose 
of their saying was the rejection of the Lord of the universe, denial of His worship and 
His speach. 66/ 

Still Ibn Taimiyah is very harsh in his criticism of the philosophers, but he is mild^ 
in his critique of the scholastic theology. He regards a person seeking religion from the 
rational point of view as one who resembles a wood-picker during night. 


Ibn Taimiyah rejects the view of the Jahmites and shows similarity between their 
views and that those of the Asharilcs and the Maturidians ab-ut the doctrine of Jabr 
(determinism). While as the Mutazililes didn’t accept this position according to Ibn 
Taimiyah . They rather tread a straight path and didn’t support suspension of the 
human choice, which amounts to the belief that the shariah is not to be discarded. 
They also don’t allow two kinds of choice i.e freedom of will and shariah obligations 
are not considered by them as two things. 67/ 


Man according to Ibn Taimiyah is attributed with choice and is accountable fully 
for his all actions with his belief and faith that these actions are the creations of God 
and by His determining (Taqdir). He defended the idea of cause and showed the limits 
of reason which is different from the dialecucal (Kalami) arguments and logical 
syllogisms as was held by others also. The reason to him is that natural disposition on 
which God has created us, which also enables us to perceive the rational matters in an 
evident and natural maimer. Ibn Taimiyah used the word “al-Mizan which to him 
indicates the power of reason or rationality’ with which we are endowed by God and 

as is alluded in the Quranic verse. 68/ 

The Mizan to him is the rational faculty in a man which runs parallel to the Book 
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. e Shanau Umidng the sphere of reason which allows side bv side to ac^pt cserythmg 
which IS beyond the capacity of reason from the way of revelation and sharh. 

While talking about the limits of reason, he says that there is no source of 
.knowledge in religious matters except revelation Reason as well as intuition is 
incompetent and far from giving certitude What is given to us by the Prophet either in 
the form of the Quran or the Sunnah. provided it is from authentic sources, is a 
sufficient guide It embodies the principles as well as the arguments in support of 
them, the necessary details along with the reasons behind them. Such arguments are 
absolutely convicting. They generate that sense of absolute certainty which theological 
or philosophical arguments that are often based on false premises fail to produce If 
anything contributes besides the Quran and Sunnah to the understanding of the 
fundamentals of religion or its details, detailed structure, it is the consensus of opinion 
of competent men in the first three centuries of the history of Islam, men who remained 
unaffected by the corrupting influence of the foreign elements that subsequently 
crept into Islam. 70/ 

He demonstrated the baselessness of the claim of the philosophers that one 
could attain indubitable knowledge and have access to the truth only through reason. 
The necessary premises in the case of the truths of religion were not available to the 
philosophers, and whatever they claimed to possess was unwarranted. He declared 
like Kant, that metaphysics was impossible. In the sphere of values, too. reason was 
* not sufficient. The Aristotelian logic that was the mainstay of the philosophers was 
quite incapable of pronouncing anything about any existential proposition. It was 
only a formal system which had nothing to do with existence. The condemnation of 
traditional knowledge by the philosophers was based on conjectures (Zanniyai) which 
would r<^ human beings of the only true source of knowledge that they possessed. 
And he showed that the spell of rational discussions or theological interpretations 
had sai^ied all the c^mamism of the Muslims. The Cod that they envisioned did not 
inspire them to discharge their duties of His vicegerent. Their conception of God was 
mutilated and failed to provide that ideal of living attributes which was essential to the 
religious life of man. involving intimate relationship with Him.; 71/ 

IbnTaimiyah has not invested much reliance on reason. a total reliance in the 
judgement about beliefs and religious commandments from the authenticity or 
inaulhenticity point of view. It is perhaps for the same reason that he opposed 
philosophers and criticised their method of argumentation and their premises on 
which they have based their conclusions. Moreover he exposed their erroneous 
conclusions from the methodology point of view also. Contrary to the dialectician's 
view, he holds that the Quran and the Sunnah of the Prophet lead us to the rational 
^ premises which lead to the straight path. 72/The Quran and the Sunnah lead people 
to the demonstration (Burhan) and clear arguments in support of religious principies.73/ 

While elaborating the role of reason in religious matters. IbnTaimiyah says> 
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The argument on the facts related to man's creation in pondering over of 
sense-perception andstabilit), is aright rational method, this is a Shariahi position 
also as the Quran has held and led and guided people to it. explained it. and invited 
to it. it is thus rational. For e.xample. man's coming to life after being nothing, who is 
bom and created from the siemen and the clout of blood, can’t be known merely t 
through the prophetic information. But the prophet argued on it. led to it, explained 
it, made it an ev idence and this is a rational argument. Since the Shariah argued with 
it and commanded to take argument from it. in that case it is rational, as evidence is 
taken from reason. Moreover, most of the contenders ofknow ledge attain it. either 
through Shariah or reason, in that case to it is rational Shariah-i. In the same wav 
there are other arguments which have been mentioned in the Quran also resemble 
these. For example the argument on the formation of cloud and rain, which has not 
explained fully in the Quran. In this way Such arguments, are rational and Shariahi at 
one and the same lime.- 

Such tvpc of verses w ere witnessed by the people until they became convinced 
that the Quran is true and authentic in its claims. These are the rational verse. We can 
argue on these subjects from rational angle and become convinced that the Quran 
is based an truth and still the arguments arc Shariah-i-as well, as the Shariah has 
commanded people by these arguments. Thus the Quran is replete with such rational 
verses which can easilv be evidenced bv reason, hence these verses are Shariah-i- 
also as the latter invested reliance on these and guided people towards these.” 74/ 

IbnTaimiyah in the same way has not accepted the scholastic treatment of the 
qualities of God. He says:- 

”A person who denies any of the qualities with which God quahfied Himself like 
anger, happiness, lov’e, enemositv- etc etc. assuming that belief in these qualities 
entails anthropomorphism and resemblance. He will be questioned that since you 
accept that God has the qualities like will, speach. listening and sight with the 
consideration That what ever the qualities you have mentioned are not like the 
qualities of creatures, can you say anything about the qualities which have been 
established by the Quran and the Sunnah. that there is no difference between these 
two type of qualities, if the reply is in negative, he will be told that you accept that 
God has the beautiful names like knowledge, life and power, while as human beings 
arc also qualified b>'these names. But what is establishedforGod from these names 
is not analogous to what is established from the names of the servant of God Is the 
name and named exemplified with each other? If you say that I don’t establish for 
Him His beautiftil names but I say that these are metaphorical or names for some 
innovauons of him. as the statement of the e-xtremist Batiniyyah and the philosophers. 

It will be said that there is need to believe that he is Haqq dependent by his own self ^ 
and he is not resembling His attributes. 75/ ' 

Thus having demonstrated the incapacity of reason to reach the truths of 
religions, he opposed all shades of interpretation of the attributes and actions of 
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God. The theological method besides subjecting reveiation to the unjusuficd authority 
of reason, involved a concept of God which was absolutely negamx:. and was quite 
incapable of generating thatlmng response and close relauonship that formed the 
•essence of religion The Asharites, in their endeavour to lca\ing others, had 
committed the same mistake on a smaller scale. Morem er. thc> had no criterion for 
making such a selection. Had Ibn Taimiyah stopped at this, he wtHild have been an 
anthropomorphist Buthc w ent on to affirm that although the attributes of God could 
not be interpreted the>'should not be understood in an anthropomorphic way. For. 
God had said that nothing was iike Him. The right course, therefore, lay between 
negation and anthropomorphism (Ta leel and Tamlhecl). 76/ 

There w as a group of Muslims who believed in the absolute Transcendence of 
God whose philosophical origin can be attributed to Aristotle and his \'ic\%s about 
God. God is the Etenutl Existent (Kayn A/U). perfect without am banning or end 
without any action and devoid of will (Ami wal-lradah). He is according to them 
w ithoul action, othenvise action warrants a need (Talb-li-Shi>'). w hile as God must be 
devoid of any need He is also without will (Iradah) as will amounts to the choice 
between two matters, i.e. good and bad but God docs not need any choice c\'cn. This 
Tan/ih (Transcendence) reached to its absolute Abstraction (Al-Tajrid-al-Mutlaq). 
which virtually deprives God from His attributesofHi$Lx>rdship(Sifatur-Rububfyyat) 
^andledtoa tvpc of suspension (Tatil). 

This view point was accepted by the Muslim philosophers like Ibn Sina, 
Mutazilites and Jahamites. The gist of their thought was that w hatever occurs to 
your heart God is different from that (Kuluma Khatara Bibali Ka-Fa-/Ulah u Ghaira 
Zalika). ' 

There was. however, a different group who went to the other extreme and didn't 
confine to the denial of transcendancc. abstraction and affirmation of the divine 

attributes, twtralherexaggciatedin the form ofGods’Essencc(Dhat)and His qualities 

and reached to resemblance and corporeality aashbihwalTajsim). reduced God to 
material body . They interpreted various Quranic verses to reconcile with thdr position. 
They have even gone to the extent of inlcrprelalion at the expense of linguistic logic 
and commonsensc some limes. 

Their approach can be appreciated on this subject from their views about “Divine 
soeach (Kalam-u-Allah) as whether this is the speach in real or metaphorical sense 
-xieeqi, Au Majazi). A group of them believe that CJod is not resembling to CJod His 
speach is not real, but is of the nature of revelation and llharrL Thev interpreted the 
Kalam of God from the linguistic point of view and held that God is ^jeakcr by way of 
1 metaphor, not in real sense of the word. But the people of the sunnah rejected this 
view as it contradicts the common sense and the true logic. Moreover, it is a stretched 
aspect of interpretation and not supported linguistic rules also. Thev insisted that 
the statements like “Moses talked to God fully” 79/ arc in accordance with the linguistic 
laws and regulations and the actor is the real actor (Fail Haqeeqi) not a metaphorical 
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one. There is, thus, no need to go away from these rules of language as the Quran is 
itself rev ealed in the Transparent Arabic Language. 

The philosophers, however, held the view that Wajib-al-Wajud is one. without 
any shade of pluralitv. neither in action nor ideas and whatever the attributes are 
attached to Him are indicative of His Essence. The Mutazilites denied extra attributes * 
and believed in the createdness of attributes (Khalq as-sifat). However, the extremist 
supporters of “Tanzih' and ‘Tajrid’ have touched the boundaries of “suspension” 
(Talil); actually b>' doing so the>- formed an image of the Hellenistic gods which 
remained in the blissful salvation. 

Perhaps these people don't know that the Quran has explained rational arguments, 
w hich are indicative of all these matters. These people in their simplicity make the 
belief in the Prophet (SAW) obligatory as such, without any rational validity 78/ But 
Ibn Taimiyah tried, on the contrar>. to reconcile the earlier efforts to his position on 
reason and shariah. According to Ibn Taimiyah. neither reason nor shariah on its own 
is able to reach to certain knowledge, therefore both are to be used for this purpose 
and religious truth can't be attained without combining the both. 

When we apply this argument of Ibn Taimiyah on the problem of divine attributes, 
we find that he depends on the contents of the (^uran and the sunnah on the attributes 
of God, therefore, these should be accepted literally. Moreover, he says that whatever 
has been believed by the predecessors should be accepted and whatever rejected. . 
should not be accepted. If the ()uran and the Sunnah is silent about any matter or 
matters, it should be accepted or rejected subject to its truth-value. On this ground he 
pleaded for the recognition of all those qualities with which God has qualified Himself 
or His Prophet has mentioned something along with the confession that “nothing 

likes Him" 79/and "Nothingequals Him" 80/; because His knowledge is different from 

human knowledge and His power likewise is not like man’s power. In the same way. His 
sight, listening, hand and face are different from human beings. He says that these 
qualities indicate that to be existent by the essence of God, by which it is negated that 
they are other than the essence of G^ or something over and above the essence of 
Crod, 81/ These are rather included in the very name of Essence (Musami - al-Dhal), he 
brings an evidence on it from Ahmad Itei Hanbal as he iwovides an example of Nakhl^ 
(palm tree) which has route, leaves, and fibres etc, but still we call it by the nam^ a 

Nakhlah (palm Tree). In the similar manner, forGodaregreatanalogics. 82/Wedon t 

say God and His light, God and His power, but rather we wiU say God, and it consists 
of all the qualities by implication. Whatever the qualities of God, whether eternally 
essential (()adcmiyatun Azliat) are from Him are necessary for the essence as life and 
other qualities which are eternal in kind (Qadim al-Jins). He mentions also atout the 
individual qualities in His Essence as knowledge: intention and speach. Knowledge is 
that of the Eternal kind of qualitv'- which means God’sgnosisof everything from very r 

beginning. 

Included in these are also those which occur by the occurrence of the informations 
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and (heir recurrence as we find in such verses:- 'He (Allah) will know who believe and 
(hose who are h>procrits’' 81/ when a man reci(es the Quran, he actually recites the 
spcach of God. bul in his ow n voice. The application of an utterance m the sense of its 
being the Quran is a narration from the speach of God is not permissible, but only 
* when the people rccile it or write it down in the scriptures When a man recites the 
Quran, he acmally recites (he spcach of God but in his own voice God speaks with 
a voice. He called on Moses with a voice and He w ill call His serv ants on the day of 
judgement. He speaks in His voice during revelation (Wahi). Bul his ^•oice does not 
resemble the voice of his creatures in any sense 


Whenaman recites Quran, therefore he recites the Quran, he actually recites the 
spcach of God but mhis own voice. A term utterance (qoul) will not be applicable on 
it. bul only in the case when people read It or scribe it in the scriptures But this 
docs not deprive it from being the spcach of God essentially, as the Kalam is 
attributed to the person who has uttered it for the first time, not to one who has 
uttered it in preaching or c\ idence (Mubaligan Aw Muodian 


IbnTaimiyah thinks that the predecessor philosophers are ignorant about the 
divine matters and the views of most of them in this respect arc superficial and 
confounded, because of their not referring to the prophetic guidance or because 
they have not received any Shariah. Thev- relied merely on the opinions in these 
^ important matters too with the most erroneous ideas with rare e.xccptians. Aristotle's 
views about divinitv are replete with futile and corrupt conclusions 84/ 

As for the Muslim philosophers like Farabi and Ibn Sina arc concerned. Ibn 
Taimivah confessed their versatility in thesematters. Thev were near the rcalitvbut 
they areas has been said;- 


"They may thus argue, but that argumentation docs not lead us to any real 
meaning, if they argue from the Quranic information point ofview not a demonstrative 
one They don't discuss rational arguments for the affirmation of the lordship 
(Rububia). unity (Wahdat). of God. the prophethood and the life hereafter death 
(Maad) Their corrupt interpretations and approach is faraway from the Quranic 
way of argumentation." 

Ibn Taimiyah rejected also the people who e.xaggeratc literal aspects on the 
expense of rationality dimension of them. By insisting on literal meaning of the 
verses, they have mixed up true and false tradition on one footing, from these rules 
of language as the Quran is itself rev ealed in the transparent Arabic medium. The 
philosophers held the view that Wajib-al-Wajud is One. without any shade of 
plurality, neither in action nor in ideas andwhato erthe attributes are attached to 
* him are indicative of His essence. The Muta/ilites denied extra attributes and 
believed in the creation of attributes (Khalqal Sifat) The extremist supporters of 
Tanzih and Tajrid have, touched the boundaries of "suspension" (Tatil). actually by 
doing solhey frurmed an image of the Hellenistic gods.bercfrof any actions or 
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powers, on their pan. as the action necessitates will, but He is devoid of will according 
to them. This group of people was influenced by the Greek philosophy and the 
Christian doctrines. The Karamhes. some ancient Sheites. Mujasamin like Hisham 
Ibn Hakim, and Hisham fbn Salim al Jawaleeqi were also proponents of this theory. 

It was (kirii^ this period of extreme polarisation that Ibn Taimiyah ^Tpearedon^ 
the scene as a Mntakallim. a Salafi and Hambalite. li marked the emergence of 
intellectual renaissance. Islamic refoimation and reawakening. He ^irstgot attracted 
to the study of Aristotelian logic, which being the basis of philosophy and during 
those days, the impact of the Greek thought had reached to far and wide in the 
Islamic wtNld 85/ 

Ibn Taimiyah did not respond to this philosoj^y with the traditional arguments, 
but di^KOv ed it on the rational grounds also and showed its falsity from a logical 
point of \iew as well. 

He find a new line of argumentation of logic in his philosophy i.e. Islamic logic. 

He has put forward a Quranic way of argumentation in his discussion of Hadd 
(definition): when he tried to remov’e the contradictions and repetitions in the 
discussions of the scholastics in their arguments or adaptation of specific thinking 
styles and logical concepts. Some of them were led to similitude and confusion 
when they didn't find any satisfactory reply to their logical enquiries pertaining to 
religionasis thecascof Jahm Ibn Safwan, who believed in the annihilation of hell 
anefheaven or to which Abul Hudayl Allaf was led about the end of actions of the 
people of hell or paradise. Rxi Taimiyah did not accept the concept ofC^yas in its 
specific meanings, i.e. CJiyas ul Ghayb. alel-Hazir.” or what we can’t comprehend on 
what we can comprehend 86/ It is not true that divine knowledge resembles human 
knowledge i.e to argue about God from the human angle or on the creator from the 
angle of the creatures. Such type of an argument he considered as erroneous and 
false, because it docs not lead us to certainty, as the things based on false hood are 
themselves false. 

Though Ibn Taimiyah rejected logical wllogisnt but he didn't deny its importance 
in jujisprudencc. though a qualified restriction. Ibn Taimiyah opposed Ibn Hazam 
Zahiri for his rejection of Qiyas altogether. He accepted the significance of Qiyas in 
the matters of Figh after also explaining its limits. 

After rqecling logical thought he confronted the rationalist premises and beliefs 
far from these rules of language as the ()uran in itself rev ealed in the transparent 

Arabic language. Heconfronted the lalionalisl’sprcrnisesandbeliefsfor their cornipuon 

and being farawav from tte Quranic wav of argumentation. He. however, rejected the 
people who exaggerated literal aspects on the expense of rationality dimension of ^ 
them Bv insisting on literal meanings of the verses, he says that they have mi.xed up 
true and false uadilions on one fooUng. They may thus argue, but that argumentation 
docs not lead us to real meaning if they argue from the (Quranic information point of 
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View, not a demonstrative one. 

The\' don’t discuss rational arguments for the affirmation of the Lordship (RiUxibial) 
Unil> (Wahdat) of God, the prophethood and the life hereafter death (Maad) as was 
1 done by some other philosophers who have interpreted most of the verses with their 
belief in accordance with the dictates of reason. On the other hand, the Ashanles like 
Imam al-Harmayn, al-Ghaz^ali and Razi were led toa different type of interpretation of 
the attributes i.e the positive attributes (al-Sifatul-al-Khairiyah) as other philosophers 
and the Mutazilites. e.xcept they are not close to their belief about other attributes. 

Ibn Taimij ah regards all these groups as extremists in their investing an e.vxagrated 
status to the reason alone in its ai^roach to di\inc realities. 

On the other hand. Ibn Taimiyah cautions against regarding reason as a sole 
source of knowledge in the matters beyond its scope, e.xcept in the cases supported 
by the tenets of the Quran, the Suimah and sayings of the Companions without any 
tauil to which the rational requirements lead as he docs not accept the claims of the 
pure rationalism, for example, their sayings about indixidual substances, occurrence 
of the attributes or non-occurrence or whatever follows its process from the 
consequential point of view. It leads us to think that Ibn Taimiyah does not accept the 
mental abstractions visa vis religious matters, especially relating to God. the most 
exalted. He also rejected the views of extremist views about the transcendence of the 
I Essence of God to the extent of abstraction and suspension of His power and issue a 
decree of infidelity against such people. 

Ibn Taimiyah also waged a relentless war against the mystics, spoke and wrote 
incisively against their foremost leader (Imam) and philosopher. Muhiyyal-din Ibn al- 
Arabi, made a determined effort to counter his thought and opinions. He persuaded 
the rulers to put an end to their impostures and trickeries. 87/ 

He rev iewed the ideas and practices of Sufism, and showed what was consistent 
with Islamic principles and acceptable and what conflicted with them and had to be 
rejected His criticism covers the entire fields of Sufi thought and life. 88/ 

But we should note it that at times, he is bitter, but on the whole he is sy mpathetic 
He savs> 

w 

"Some people accept everything of Sufism, its right as well as wrong: others 
reject it totally, both what is wrong and what is right, as some scholars of Kalam and 
fiqh do. The right attitude towards Sufism, or any other thing is to accept w hat is m 
agreement with the Quran and the Sunnah. and reject what does not agree " 89/ 

^ He also says;- 

T^ey (Sufis) utterly perverted the Islamic faith and Shariah by incalcating the 
philosophy of Pantheism (Wahdat al-Wujud) and union (Wahdat al-Suhud) and 
asserted that the tenets (nusus) of the ()uran and the Sunnah and the injunctions 
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(ahkam) have an external meaning and a hidden one; their Shuyukh (teachers) being 
the only ones to know the hidden one. These views had taken a firm grip over the 
minds of the ignorant masses, especially in Egjpt...” The Sufis were equally active in 
Syria, but Ibn Taimiyah had almost broken their power there. 90/ Ibn Taimiyah’s times 
were notorious for the spiritual acrobatics of the mystics, their extreme indulgence in^ 
heretical interpretations, absolute imitation (al-TaqIid al-mutlaq) in matters of belief 
and in the method of understanding. 91/ 

According to Ibn Taimiyah the pantheism ‘'which was advocated by Ibn Arabi (d. 
638/1240), Ibn Sabin (d 667/1269). Ibn Farid (d 577/1181), al-Hallaj (executed in 309/ 
922), and a few others, its origin could not be traced to early Islam. Pantheism is based 
upon two wrong principles which are against Islam. Christianity, and Judaism, and are 
contradictory to rational and scriptural arguments 92/ 

Some pantheists profess the doctrines of incarnation (hulal) Unification (ittihad). 
or other closely related doctrine like Unity of Existence. They maintain that “existence" 
is one. though there are two degrees of it. It is necessary in the creator and contingent 
in the creation. To this group of pantheists Ibn Taimiyah assigns Ibn Arabi. Ibn Sabin. 
Ibn al-Farid Tilimsani etc. Ibn Arabi distinguishes between existence (Wajud) and 
affirmation (thubut) saying that “Substances" do exist in Non-Being (adam) 
independent of God and that the existence of God is the existence of the substances 
themselves: the creator needs the substances in bringing them into existence, while 
the substances need Him for obtaining their existence which is the very existence of 
Himself 93/ 

Al-Qunawi (d. 673/1274) and his followers made a distinction between “the 
general” and “the particular” (al-Itlaq w-Al-Tayin), They maintained that the Necescaty 
One is unconditionally identical with the existing things in general. To Ibn Taimiyah 
these are fantastic imagining, because what is general in concept must be definite in 
individuals. 94/ 

Ibn Sabin and his followers hold that “the Necessary” and “the contingent” are 
like “matter" and “form”. Ibn Taimiyah considers this view absurd and self¬ 
contradictory. In his opinion, it leads to the theories ofincamation and unity of existence. 

These people are the pantheists who failed to conceive of the divine attribute called 
al-mubayanah li-al-makhluqat, different from originated things. They knew that God 
exists and thought that His being is the same as His e.\istence, just as a man looks to 
the ray of the Sun and calls it the Sun itself 95/ 

Ibn Taimiyah lays emphasis on the point that there must be a distinction between 
the creator and the created: they can not be one and the same. 96/ 

According to Ibn Arabi. nonexistence is a positive thing even in its sUle of non- ^ 
being 93/ He further maintains that the existence of such things is the existence of God 
Himself; they are distinguished by their essential characteristics w hich persist in the 
void, and are united with the existence of God. who knows them. Regarding the above 
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doctrine of Ibn Arabi. IbnTaimiyah remarks that the Jews, the Chnslians. the Magians. 
and e\en the heathens ne\er maintained such a belief He. therefore, calls it a pharaonic 
thcor>' w hich had also been held by the Qaramatians. 98/ 

1 According to Ibn Taimiyah. Ibn Arabi’s lheor>', reveals two things when analysed 

(i) Denial of the existence of GodL and 

(ii) Denial ofHis creation of creatures. 99/ 

Besides, according to Ibn Taimiyah. Ibn Arabi maintains that Sainthood (wilayah) 
is better than Frophethood (nubuwwah) and that Sainthood will never come to an end. 
whereas prophecy has already been terminated. 100/ Ibn Taimiyah then gives various 
explanations of the Pantheistic views of Ibn Arabi, and declares them absurd. He 
compares Ibn Arabi to the deaf and dumb, and quotes the verse of the Holy Quran. 
“Deaf. dumb, blind; therefore, they shall not retrace their steps from error." 101/ 

He also objected to the views of the Sufis, who used to say about the trust 
(Tawakul) and denied the causes as such, w hile as some of them accepted determinism 
(al-Jabr) instead. On the other hand. Ibn Taimiyah showed that Tawakul does not 
mean denial of the causes, therefore, the belief in Qadar is baseless in the sense that 
man has no will or choice and freedom. 

^ Thus Ibn Taimiyah dixides the sufis in three categories. In the first category of 
sufiswhom he calls Mashaikh i-Islam, Masha'ikh'l-kitab wa'1-sunnah and A’mmat 
‘L-huda 102/. He includes Fuzail Ibn 'Ayad(d. 187/802), Ibrahim Ibn Adham(d. 160/ 
777)‘Shaqiq '1-Balkhi{d. 194/810), Abu SulaymanL-Darani(d. 203/844). Ma'ruT 1- 
Karkhi (d 220/835), Bishr’I-Hafi (d227/841).'Sari’l-Saqti (d.253/867). al-Junaydlbn 
Muhammad (d289/9/9l)Sahl Ibn Abdullah ■l-Tastari(d283/896) and Umar Ibn Usman, 
‘1-Makki, (d291/903). Later Sufiswhom he places in this category are:' Abdul-Qadir '1- 
Jilani (d 561/1166), Sheikh Hammad l-DabbasCd 525/1130). and Sheikh Abu'I-Bayan 
(d 551/1156). According to Ibn Taimiyah, these sufis were never intoxicated and they 
didn t lose their sense of discrimination nor they said or did anything against the 
Quran and the Sunnah. Their lives and experiences conformed with the Shariah and 
wereMustaqim-l-ahwal. 103/ 

The second category of sufis “experienced fana and intoxication (Sukr) which 
weakened their sense of discrimination, and made them utter words which they later 
realised to be erroneous when they became Sober. 104/ 

Some of them also did things under intoxication which the Shariah does not allow, 
but sooner or later they came to their senses and lived well. In this category Ibn 

^ Taimiyah menUons. Atw Yazid ‘I-Bistami (d 261/875), Abu l-Husain l-Nuri (d 295/97) 

and Abu Bakr al-Shibli (d 334/946). But he neither censors their experience of fana and 

Sukr, nor condemns what they said or did in that state. Instead he ofifers apology for 

them on the ground that they were intoxicated (sukran) and had lost control over 
reason. 105/ 
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However. Ibn Taimiyah directs his criticism to the third category of sufis who 
have believed in ideas and expounded doctrines that contradict Islamic principles or 
who have indulged in practices that are condemned by the Shariah. The first Sufi in 
this group is Al-Hallaj (d. 309/922). Ibn Taimiyah says that Hallaj believed in the 
doctrine of particular incarnation (hulul khass) on the pattern of the Chiristian belief ’ 
regarding Jesus. He also charges him of indulging in practices such as magic and 
sorcerv 106/ 

Ibn Arabi. sadr’I-Din ”1-Quniwi, Ibn Sabin and Tilmisani were criticised by Ibn 
Taimiyah for expounding the doctrine of one being (wahdat-al-wajud) Ibn Taimiyah 
discusses the basic concepts of Wahdat-al-Wujud, which they hold in common, 
indicates the points on which they differ, examines their ideas on rational grounds and 
shows their incompatibility with Islamic principles. 107/ 

About Ibn Arabi Ibn Taimiyah says;- 

“ ..of all the exponents of Wahdat-al- Wajud he is close to Islam, that many of his 
ideas are correct, that he distinguished between the manifest (al-Zahir) and the objects 
of manifestations (mazahir). and accepts the commands and the prohibitions (of the 
shariah) and other principles as they are. He recommends many things in Suluk which 
sufi leaders have prescribed concerning good behaviour and devotion. This is why a 
number of people drew upon his writings in their suluk and benefit from them, even 
though they do not know their real import. 108/ 

Ibn Taimiyah. however, criticises Ibn /\rabi for believing that Wajud is one, that 
the Wajud of the world is same as the Wajud of God, and that the objects are God’s 
determinations. He explains the difference between God and the world with reference 
to the essence of things even though they have no footing in existence. The doctrine 
identifies the existence of everything, however rubbish and filthy, with the existence 
of God, and ascribes all the attributes of things, good and bad, to Him. :• 

“It is God who is beautiful and u^y. perfect and imperfect, righteous and wicked; 
it is he who believes in everything, true and false, faith and infidelity; it is he who 
commits right and wrong and is rewarded or punished; and it is he who feels pleasure 
or pain, is happy or miserable”. This is not an inference. Ibn Taimiyah says, frorn Ibn 
Arabi's doctrine, but what he has himself stated. 109/Ibn Arabi’s' doctrine contradicts 

the basic principles of Islam; 

It justifies polytheism and idolatry, denies any real difference between tawhid and 
shirk, and dubs the Prophet’s call to worship one God as a trick (makr). 110/ He asserts 
that his Wahdat-al-Wajud is the absolute truth, that all other beliefs are partially true 
and that the prophets including the seal of the prophets, get truth from him, although 
he receives the Shariah from him and is subject to his authority. He claims the position 
of the seal of the saints for himself. 111/He invokes the preordinaUon (qadr) of Godto 
candone wrong beliefs and evil practices, and explains away punishment in the hereafter. 
112 / 
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Ibn Taimiyah denounces these ideas as Kufr and Zandaqah 113/ However, he 
does not find fault with Ibn * Arabi s* life and behaMOur, Of the expounders of Wahdat- 
al-\\^jud. there is only one, Tilmisani. whom he calls wicked (fajir) for his antinomian 

attitudes. 114/ 

* He praises Sufis like Abdul Qadir Jilani who did not fall in errors, and bclic\ ed in 
qadr but adhered to the Shariah, who was intensely conscious of God's rule, yet 
worked against what was false and evil. 115/ One of the main objects of Ibn Tairru\ah s 
commentary on a part of his Futah ‘1-Ghavb is to show how the Sheikh has steered 
clear ofthe dilemma in which others have fallen 116/ 

Ibn Taimiyah notes that the Sufi experience of fana and baqa happen to the 
travellers of the Sufi path. They become so much immersed in God that they forget 
themselves and the world, and feel that they' ha^’e lost themselves and became one 
with God This is the state ofself-effacemenl(lstitam) and union (Jam’). Many Sufis in 
this state lose their sense of discrimination and pronounce: ”1 am God " and Glory to 
me.'Some make loud claims: I would put my tents at Jahaimam' (to save men) others 
commit objectionable acts. Ibn Taimiyah says that such words and behaviors are not 
to be censored, and the Sufi is to be excused on the ground that he is not in his proper 
senses. 117/ Ibn Taimiyah calls this experience fana Shuhudi. because it is a matter of 
perception (Shuhud) only. The sufi sees that he has lost himself and became one with 
(jod which does not however mean that he believes, or that he is really one with God. 
4 But the experience may lead and has led sufis to believe that they are one w ith God. 
This belief may take different forms. One is that God has entered into the Sufi as Hallaj 
believed, or that he has entered into the world. The other is that God and the world are 
really one Being, and there is no difference between the servant and the Lord. 118/ this 
isfana Wajudi ofthe people who believe in Wahdat-al-Wajud 

They develop this belicf:- 

“due to the weakness of their heart which fails to sec things as they are. and does 
not perceive the difference in union or multiplicity in unity.” 119/ 

Neither of these two fanas was known, according to Ibn Taimiyah to the prophet 
or his companions: - 

“The companions had a perfect faith and a strong comiclion. They never lost 
their reasons nor went into Swoon: they never felt into.xicant. experienced effacement 
or got mad in love These things first approved at the timeof the tabiin (the following 
generation) among the intensely dev oled (ubbad) men of Basra " 120/ 

Some sufis consider that the fana shuhudi is the goal of sufism. but Ibn Taimiyah 
^ says that one has to go bey ond Fana Shuhudi. disentangle himself the second time 
(farqthani). reffirm his servant hood, and carry out the will of God in such a way as if 
he has no will of his own. The goal of perfect sufis in the effacement of will, fana Iradi. 
which he defines as a state in which "one loses every interest in what God does not 
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command; engages in what he orders; turns away from worship and worships God 
alone; and gives up every obedience and obeys Him only. It is a slate in which one 
depeiKk on no one but God; loves no body- except him and the prophet; fears nothing,. 
and pleases no one except him. This is the fana which the Quran and the Sunnah 
teach, the fana dini and fana>Shari. which was the state of the prophets, their 
companions and the rightly guided sufis,” 121/ 

Ibn Taimiyah does not deny exlra revelatory w ays of divine guidance or Kashf 
Referring to the Quranic verse (42:51) he says God talks to man in three ways: from 
behind aveil. through an angelic messenger, or through secret communication (iha). 
The wali shares into the last one. 122/ The first two are for the prophet only. But the 
Sufi Kashf is not infallible and certain. Ortitude belongs to the prophetic wahy only. 

Ibn Taimiyah quotes a number of sufis on its point Abul Hasan'i-$hadhili(d. 656/ 
1258). for instance, says:- 

“We have been assured of the truth of the Quran and the Sunnah. but the truth 
which is revealed in Kashf and Ilham is not guaranteed. 123/ 

According to Ibn Taimiyah the greatness of a saint lies not in fana Wajudi or 
Shuhudi. it lies in serving God He says:- 

“God is the servant of God, and in the sersice of C-od lies his perfection and glory 
The more one serves God. the more perfect one is. If he thinks that he can transcend 
the boundaries of servant hood, or that transcendence is a mark of perfect, he is most 
ignorant and most removed from the right path.” 124/ 

The measure of a saints greatness is his faith and his obedience to God. Miracles 
are no criterion. He says:- 

“Revelalion of secrets (Kashf) or control over events (tasamif). are not necessarily 
better than the acts which do not produce these things. If a Kashf and lasarruf is not 
helpfril for religion it is a worldly thing: a lot of infidels, pagans and men of the book 
perform them, whereas may Muslims don't.” 125/ 

He says further:- 

"The best of the saints of God are those who follow the prophet most closely, 
that is why. Abu Bakr is the greatest Wali after the prophets. 126/ 

He says at other place; 

"there is no way to God except following the prophet externally- and internally " 127/ 

The way to know what the inner realities of religion such as renunciation (Zuhd). 
abstinence (wara’), love (mahabbah). trust (tawakkul). resignation (nda). sincenty ’ 
(Ikhlas), thankfulness (shukr) and patience (sabr) are in the Quran, the Sunnah of the 
prophet, and the lives of the companians. The more one moves away from this period 
the more is the meaning of these realities influenced by external factors such as 
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philosophical ideas, sufi practices and experiences, doubtful traditions and ascetic 
tendencies. 128/One hastobeven cautious going through, for instance. Ghazzali’s 
Ihval-ulum 129/. In Ibn Taimiyah's views the Quwat-i-l-QuIub 1.30/ of Abu Tahb 1 
Makki (d. 386/9%) is comparaliv ely free from external influences, although it. too. has 
a lot of w eak and unsound traditions " 131/ 
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CHAPTER-9 

PHILOSOPHY OF IBN-TAIMIYAH 


Philosoph) uasvcn much prevalent during lhctinicsoflbn7ainu\ah Not only 
the philosophers, like Ibn Sina. Al-Farabi. and Ibn Rushd had ad\ otaled the cause of 
philosoph> among the Muslims, but theologian philosophers like Gh;i//ali and Ra/i 
were also influenced b> philosophical Sciences A section of the philosophers was 
bus\ in spreading its ow n agnostic ideas, often o\ crtl>. and at times co\ crtl>. complcicl\ 
disregarding the prophetic teachings There were others too. who wanted to reconcile 
religion with philosophy, for the\ had assumed the supcrionly of reason o\ cr faith 
Both these groups were, however, fossilised followers of Aristotle and Plato. the\ 
held the two in the highest esteem as fount of all wisdom, and their ihconcs as iimolate 
immutable 1/ 

Greek philosophy had so powerfully captured the minds of the scholars and 
^loctors of religion that ey en it 's greatest cniic. Gha//ali had not succeeded in completely 
shakingoffthe influence of Greek metaphysics and ethics in his famous work Ibya ul- 
Uloom, 2/ 

IbnTaimiyah say s 

« • 

"Look at the folloyvers of Aristotle They arc folloyving him blindly, yyhile many of 
them know fullyvcll that their master’s theoriesare yvrong. Still it is their pious belief 
w hich prevents them from refuting them inspitc of the fact that many w ise men hay c 
proyed that there arc undeniable and indubitable errors in his logical sy stem, and they 
support them only for the reason that they arc associated with his name In metaphy sics 
also Aristotle and his folloyvers have committed blunders” 7/ 

According to Ibn Taimiyah. the philosophy, which has been developed by al- 
Farabi. Ibn Sina. Ibn Rushd Sharyvardi al-MaqtuI andothers is the blue print or Muslim 
y ersion of the pcnpatctic philosophy, w hich has been receiy cd from Aristotle, w ho is 
considered to be the First Master by them 4/ 

Oammaniddin say s:- 

So far as Muslim philosophers are concerned thev were undoubtedly influenced 
45V Greek thinkers'5/ 

Ibn Taimiyah says about these philosophers - 

■ niesc philosophers hay c mi.xcd the truth which they have received from religion 
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^\llh the falsiu based on their erroneous philosophical principles. They attempted at 
bringing an accord between religion and philosophy, but at the e.xpense of religion. 
Thc> attended the Quranic Verses and interpreted them with very farfethed and formal 
explainations in order to reconcile these with their philosophical principles. ’6/ 

He criticised the philosophers for their ignorance of the real prophetic teachings 
and says - 

"I mean the rational sciences which have been elaborated b>’ the prophets for the 
people with rational demonstrations about the matters of know ledge of God His unit>'. 
the gnosis of His Names and Attributes, the prophethood and the prophesies, life 
after death and about all the matters relating to the aims of actions which inherit a man 
the saKation in life hereafter Most of these matters have been explained b>- the 
prophets by help of rational arguments. These are. thus, the religious. Shari and divine 
rationalities, philosophers have not even smelt their smell. They don't have any 
know ledge about the sciences which indicate about these subjects As far as the 
gnosis specific with the prophets and the informations they have related about the 
unseen matter is concerned it is one of the great aspects, which is superior to 
philosophy”,?/ 

According to Ibn Taimiyah. Aristotle and his earlier followers have not proved 
an\ "action of God” nor have established His being the "inventor . as they were 
ignorant about the gnosis of the Di\ine Being. Therefore, their statements contain lot^ 
of corruption. Bui. Ibn Sina and his followers have made God as the im entor at 
least, still, it created contradiction in his statement about the subject. Fore.xample. Ibn 

Taimi\ahsavs:- 

"The one whom the\ prove as the being without the positive qualities according 
to some of them as Ibn Sina and his followers and according to other He is both with 
positive and negative qualifies. In the external world it has no realit> as its proof m the 
external world is not possible. This is merely a matter which in. realm, is only menUl 
abstraction. On this point. Ibn Sina was contradicted b>- Ibn Rushd etc among the 
philosophers Thev said that (Ibn Sina's Statement) is not the statement of the leading 
philosophers, but merely the view of Ibn Sina and his followers. It is for the same 
reason that Abul Barakal author of the al-Muatabaj has not relied on it. as he w as the 
most accurate from among these people to the right position for his insight and his 
unliking for Taalid ofthe predecessors, despite their ostensible claim that no taqlid is 

possible in rational matters.”8/ 

About the Absolute Being the position of philosophers has been commented 
upxm b\' Ibn Taimiyah as follows.- 

"The Absolute Being is with the Absolute condition, or with the condition of^^ 
regarding the positive aspects in first instance, a condition known b> the explicit 
reason as to be excluded in the external world. Because, it is merely found‘he mind 
It is from that which they have determined in their Greek logic and have explained tha 
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the Absoluteness as an Absolute man with the condition of Absoluteness and the 
Absolute being with the condition of Absoluteness and an Absolute animal w iih the 
condition of Absoluteness, and an Absolute bod> with the condition of Absoluteness 
#and this is merely in the minds not in the perception of the people" 9/ 

At an another place he sa>s:- 

When a rationalist considers their saying fully, it becomes clear to him that this 
One whom they want to prove, is a concept of His being only in the minds not in 
perception (Fil A/han La fil-al-Ayan)" It)/ 

There were other attempts made by the predecessors of Ibn Taimiyah in order to 
refute Greek philosophy. Abu Bakr Baqi-lam composed Waqaiiq. in the fourth century 
to refute Aristotle and demonstrated the supcrionti of Arab philosoph> o\er the 
Greek thought In the fifth century. Abdul Kanm Shahrashlani wrote a monograph to 
contradict Proclus and Aristotle in which he brought out the contradictory features of 
their philosophical thought in accordance w ith the rules of Logic. Then, by the end of 
that century Gha/./ali rose to refute the Greek philosophy. Abu Barrakal Baghdadi 
took up the tradition further ahead through his renowned work enliUed " Al-Mutabar" 
in which he dispro\ed a greater part of the Aristotelian thought. Fakhruddin Ra/i. 
also, in the same century, proved his worth as an indomitable achocatc of the Asharites 
and dialecticians by holding up philosophy to a severe reprobation 11/ 

There is no doubt that Gha/zali smashed the undue vanitv shrouded around 
Greek philosophy in general and Aristotelian philosophy in particular He also attacked 
the very foundations of the Greek thought. But this is also true that he mi.xed se\ eral 
oftheir principles with the Islamic teachings and made the former at par w ith the latter 
Because before. Ghazzali. the Islamic Scholars were not rcad>' to accept the inclusion 
of the Greek philosophical principles into the bod>' of Islamic teachings 

Ibn Taimiyah Says;- 

"No one among the theoreticians from among the Muslims, was attracted towards 
the ways of the Greek (Sciences). Even the Mutazilites. the Asharites. the Karamites. 
and Shiites and all people having any insight, used to dislike it. by e.xplaining its 
corruption Abu Hamid Ghazzali was the first person to have mixed their logic with the 
principicsof the Muslims". 12/ 

over the Greek logic as a prerequisite for getting 
command over religious Sciences. He writes, for. example, in the prelude to his ^ 
Mustasfa . after explaining the logical principles that:- 

^ To master religious knowledge, a man should be fully well-conversant with Greek 
logic." 13/ 

It was because of this reason that the Greek Sciences were not subjected to the 
criticism it deserved by Ghazzali even: 
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The Scholastics after Ghazzali. followed him for man>’ years to come. After Ghazzali. 
the w-orthmentioning name is of Abul Barakat Baghdadi, who went through the books 
of Aristotle directly, and pointed out their technical shortcomings. But this too was an 
insignificant effort in comparison of the vast spread and expansion of Greek Sciences, 
inordcr to arrest the innovative and heretical influence of these sciences. * 

On the other hand. Aristotle was still regarded by the coterie of philosophers in 
Islam as a ‘'prince of philosophers” and an infallible teacher beyond every reproach. 
AI-Farabi wrote about Aristotle and Plato:- 

“Bolh these philosophers are the founders and perfeciers of philosophy, and its 
principles and premises.” for every a priori “principle and hypothesis of philosophy 
can be traced to them.” 14/ 

Abu-Ali Sina was a still more ardent admirer of Aristotle who wTote:-”No addition 
could be made to the researches of Aristotle in philosophy despite the passage of 
such a long time after him.” 15/ 

In this way Ibn Sina was very much influenced by Greek philosophy. He has 
talked in his philosophy with a compound speach of his predecessors and whatever 
occurred to him. like his \iews about prophethood. secrets of verses and dreams. 
Moreover, he has discussed also about “philosophy” and “Logic”. He has talked 
about “Wajib-al-wajud” and other similar issues also. But. it seems an addition to 
Aristotle and his school of thought, as there is no mention in their discussion abouii 
“Wajib-al-Wajud" nor about the commandments of the Wajib-al-Wajud. They have 
rather, mentioned just about the “First cause" (al-ill-aJ-Aula) instead and havepro\cd 
it from the angleof its being teleological cause (Ilalum Gayatun) for the movement of 
the spheres which moves these for being resembling to it. 

Ibn Sina. has discussed about the other divine matters also like prophethood. life 
after death, shariah, the subjects about which his predecessors had said nothing, as 
their minds could not reach to the dimension of such topics. In these matters. Ibn Sina 
has availed from the Muslims, raherthan his predecessor Greek philosophers. He has 
also availed from the atheists w ho w ere associated with the Ismaili sect of Muslims. 
Because his family members were from among the followers of al-Hakim al-Ubaidi 
(knovvn commonly as al-Hakim bi-Amnl-Allah. 375-HO. the sixth Abeedi Baimiyyah 
caliph from the Egyiitians). This family was very famous for its atheism among the 
Muslims They were rather concealing their infidelity in their core of hearts. 15/ 

But Ibn Sina. despite his taint of atheism and concealed infidelity, was more 
knowledgeable about God than his predecessor philosophers like Aristotle and his 

followers. 16/ ^ 

Ghazzali too was. in a sense, advocating the Greek philosophy indirectly. Because 
of his indulgence in a secUon of his life in these sciences, many theoreticians were 
persuaded to include the Greek logic in their Sciences. A group of people, who adopted 
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the ways of these people from the latter generations assumed that there is no other 

way than this and the terms which they claimed from “Hadd and Burhan etc arc the 

real terms established near the intelligent people. BuU IbnTaimiyah. thinks that, perhaps. 
Ghazzali didn’t know that the stalewarts and wise people among the Muslims etc have 
* always shown the defects of these sciences and abused these as well Muslim 
theoreticians had written several treatises on this Science. 17/ 

The purpose of Ibn Taimiyah in e.vplaining this was "to show that the books of 
Abu Hamid have though mentioned and included various aspects from their false 
doctrines, by quoting their this passage or that portion, but at the end, he provided 
them \vith a befitting criticism and explained that their methods were consisting on 
ignorance and blasphemy, hence warrant condemnation. Moreover, he realized that 
their corruption was more severe than that of the methods of the Mula-Kallimecn. It 
was for the same reason that when Ghazzali died, he was busy in reading of the 
Bukhari and the Muslim. 17/ 


At other place Ibn Taimiyah shows the lurking influence of philosophy on Ghazzali 
in the following manner:- 

"Abu Hamid differentiates beuveen the world of creation and the world of 
command. He includes the bodies (al-Ajsam) in the world of creation, and souls and 
intelligences in "the world of command ’ (Alam-al-Amar). This is also not from the 
religion ofMuslims. Because e\'er\lhing except God is a creation or created according 
to the belief of the Muslims, "while as God is the creator of everything.” 18/ 


Ibn Rushd's reverence for Aristotle knew no bounds. He considered him as the 
man whom God permitted to reach the highest summit of perfection in wisdom and 
intellect. He ascribed e%’en the qualities and attributes of God to him. According to 
Lutfl Jamahu "had Ibn Rushd been polytheist, he would have raised Aristotle to the 
position of the Lord of all lesser gods.” 19 

Nasir ud-din Tawsi and his followers regarded Aristotle as the Agent intellect whose 
findings were the touch stone of reality Their defence of Aristotle against the criticism 

of Fakhruddin Razi served to give a new lease of life to the Aristotelian thought in the 
East. 20/ 


Ibn Taimiyah was bom ten years before Tawsi breathed his last. Aristotelianism 
dominated the intellectual and literary scene owing to the influence exerted by Taw si 
and his followers. 

Ibn Taimiyah himself has maintained that Hassan Ibn Musa al- Naubakhti had 
written his IGtab al- Ara’w -al-Divanah pointing out the fallacies of Aristotle The 
^ famous Muslim Physician and philosopher Abu Zakariyah al-Razi wasa great of^ncnl 
of Aristotle s philosophy and supported Py thagoras. In his opinion. Aristotle "had 
not only ruined philosophy but had also perverted it’s very principles.” Ibn Haz.m 
Andalusi and the Mutaziliie al-Nazzam w ere also against the philosophy of Aristotle. 
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Abu Ali al-Jubbai left a book in refutation of Aristotle's book De eeneratione etde 
coruntione . 21/ 

But the criticism of Greek philosophy which was made by Ibn Taimiyah was 
unique in all respects. It was all pervasive and encompassing. It was devastating and ^ 
scathing, In his reputation of Aristotelian philosophy and logic. Ibn Taimiyah left 
about five independent books in addition to what he wrote against them in many other 
wTitings. In the Tafsir Surat al-lkhlas he also sheds sufftcient light on his views on 
philosophy and theology. Sulaiman Nadvi rightly writes that;- 'Though he was a 
religious doctor, yet in reality he was a man who had come safe out of the enchanted 
house of philosophy. All his works are full of the bitter condemnation of philosophy 
and yet he was a great philosopher himself He has amusingly described the confusion 
and ama/cment of the philosophers in his book "Kitabul- Aqlwa'n- NaqI 

He has written a whole volume **Ar-Radd' alal-Mantiqivin'' in refutation of Aristotle’s 
system of Logic. A perusal of the book gives the reader the impression that in reality 
he was the first founder of Mill's system of Logic and the forerunner of Hume's 
philosophy. 22/ 

Ibn Taimiyah in the manner of GhaTzali has classified various subjects like physics, 
mathematics, metaphysics and logic and has evaluated the status of each from rational 
and religious point of view. He talks about the concepts of intellect and intelligences 
in the context of Greek influence on the Muslim philosophers. However, he makes ^ 
difference between Aristotelian and other versions of Greek philosophy. 

To start with, the classical conception of philosophy as the mother of all sciences 
is also accepted by Ibn Taimiyah. He has no objection so far as physics is concerned, 
when it does not meddle with the religious affairs. He says;- 

“A greater part of the discussions of these philosophers relating to physics is 
quite clear, detailed and convincing. They possessed intellect and aptitude to 
understand these subjects and, instead of being predisposed to any particular view, 
they seem to be searching for what is right and correct." 23/ 

At an other place, he says about the physical sciences, their utility and futility, if 
not pursued in proper perspective. That:- 

‘They (philosophers) have good understanding in the matters of physical sciences. 
This is the actual field in which they have encyclopaedic knowledge. They have spent 
their lives in the study of these sciences and have passed good portions of their lives 

in its acquisition." 24/ 

The theory of the atoms was held by most of the scholastic theologians including 
the Jahmites- the Mutazilites. and the Asharites. Some of these atomists held that >- 
bodies were combinations of atoms existing by themselves, and that God does not 
destroy any of them. He destroys only the accidents (a'rad). namely, their union 
(Ijtima). their separation (iftiraq). their motion (harakah), and their rest (Sukun). CXhers 
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maintained that atoms arc phenomenal: God created them exmhilo. and once thc> 
came into existence thev are never destroyed, though accidents may be destroyed 
This Niew was held by most of the Jahmitcs. the Mula/ilites. and the Ashantes. Most 
of them, further. bclie\ed that it was supported even by Ijma (consensus) Ibn Taimnah 
* rejects this theorv on the ground that it is an innovation and that early Muslims know 
nothing about it. Further, he says that the theologians arc not unanimous on the 
subject, some of them totally deny the existence of atoms and the composition of 

bodies from them. 25/ 

About the theory of the body, some opine that a thing, which is definite or w hicli 
has dimensions is called a body, while others say that it is a combination of two atoms, 
whereas some people maintain that it is a combination of four atoms or more up to 
thirty two. Besides these a class of philosophers holds that bodies arc formed not of 
atoms but of matter and form, w hile many other scholastics and non-scholastics profess 
that bodies are neither a combination of atoms nor of matter and fonn En en al-Juw ay ni 
doubled the combination of matter and form, though it is reported that he himself 
transmitted this as a view accepted by Ijma (consensus) 26/ 

Ibn Taimiyah discusses also the theory of the similarities of bodies, which was 
popular among some Muslim philosophers. The upholders of this theory profess that 
bodies of all kinds are at bottom alike, because they arc the combinations of atoms 
which are themselves like one another The difTcrcnccs between one body and another 
^ is the difference of accidents (a' rad) only Ibn Taimiyah rejects this theory on \ anous 
grounds One of the ground is that the upholders of this theory maintain that to each 
individual body God gives accidents (a'rad) peculiar to itself. According to them, the 
species (Ajnas) cannot change from one into another If it is argued against them that 
since all bodies are phenomenal and all phenomenal things turn from one to another, 
it necessarily proN CS the change of species, they w ould say In reply titat matter (nuddah) 
in all kinds of creation is the same. It is the quality (sifat) that change due to union 
(ijtima) separation (iAiraq). motion (harakah). and rest (sukun). w hile matter (maddah) 
remains unchanged at all stages of creation. 

To Ibn Taimiyah. this argument is a mere assumption of the philosophers w ho 
have obsers ed only the phenomenal change in things w ilhout haMng any know ledge 
w hatsoever of the essence which they claim remains unchanged. These philosophers, 
further assert that all things are combinations of atoms prcscr\'ed in matter, and that 
on the basis of this theory they arc divided into two groups. One group maintains that 
the atoms of which a body is constituted will be destroyed and then created afresh, 
while the other maintains that the parts of a body arc separated but will again be united 
in the ne.xi world Unfortunately the latter have to answer a riddle. If a man is eaten up 
^ by an animal and then the animal is eaten up by another man, then how would he be 
raised on the day of resurrection? In reply some of them say that in the human bod\ 
there are certain parts that cannot be dissolved and in these parts there is nothing of 
that animal which has been eaten up by the second man. Ibn Taimiyah objects to this 
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and points out that according to the Scientists (uqala) there is nothing in the human 
bod\' that cannot be dissolved and that, according to the aslaf (earlier writers), the 
fiiqaha (jurists), and also the people in general, one bod\ (jism) turns into another by 
losing its identity completely. On the basis of this, jurists discussed the problem 
whether an impurething may become pure when it is changedinto another, for example. * 
they agreed that if a pig falls into a salt-mine and becomes salt, it wiU be lawful for a 
Muslim to eat that salt. Thus. Ibn Taimiyah comes to the conclusion that the arguments 
in fav our of the theory of the similarity' of bodies are not sustainable. He believes that 
bodies are dissimilar and interchangeable. 27/ 

ibn Taimiyah refutes the philosophical interpretation of the necessary cause also 
He says that if by "necessary cause" the philosophers mean an existence which has 
no "will * and no "power", then such an existence bears no meaning, nor has it any 
significance externally, much less can it be existing necessarily, Ibn Rushd and other 
philosophers contradict these changes in their discussion of this problem. They 
postulate of the outset "a final cause" or "illat-al-ghayah" and then other final causes 
to assist it in creation (Khalq) which needs volition (Iradah). And since they interpret 
the final cause as mere knowledge and "knowledge" as the "knower" it becomes 
totally absurd and contradictory, because we know necessarily that volition (Iradah) 
is not identical with volant, nor know ledge w ith the knower. With these philosophers, 
says Ibn Taimiyah . heterogeneous expressions may have only one meaning; by 
knowledge they mean power or volition, by attribute they mean the knower. by power ^ 
they mean powerful, by volition the volent. and by love the lover. Granted that there is 
a being without “will" and "choice” it is impossible for such a being to create this 
universe, because such a necessary cause needs its own causes and they cannot be 
independent. 2S/ 

In this wav Ibn Taimivah has discussed the views of the philosophers, scholastics 
and theologians about physics and physical sciences. 

He has. in the same way discussed their views about Mathematics. He has assessed 
the importance of this important branch of science and has put forward arguments in 
its support. Fore.xample. he says:- 

“Thesc matters and like about which the mathematicians have discussed is a 
rational affair in which all the intelligent people ate one. There is no one among the 
people w ho docs not know something about mathematics as it is necessary in knowledge 
and necessary for action. For the same reason they say in their discourse that is the '/i 
of 2, There is no doubt that their all propositions are compulsory in which there will be 
no contradiction at all, 29/ 

Thus the mathematical formulas dealing w ith numerals are quite convincingand > 
are unanimously accepted by all scholars. Every man has to have some knowledge of 
these for one needs them for conducting his daily business as also for further studies. 

Who can dispute that one is not half of two? In fact, their equations are acceptable, for 
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ihev have no inexactness to which any objection could be raised. 30/ 

While the philosophers bnnging their mind to bear upon Physics show their 
mettle, but. according to Ibn Taimiyah they appear to be unenlightened folk without 
' any know ledge of w hat constitutes the truth. He says:- 

"Very little of metaphysics has been handed down from Aristotle, but c\ en that 
contains numerous faulty concepts". 31/ 

He gives a general description about their ignorance about the mctaph\sical 
realities, he says> 

"So far as the knowledge of God is concerned, these unlucky appear to be depnved 
of the truth. They have no knowledge of the angels, divine scriptures, and prophets of 
God for they had heard nothing about these either in favour or against them Only 
some of the later philosophers acquainted with the reN ealed religions ha\ e spoken 
about these matters" 32/ 

For example he says about Socrates and Plato, that they were well acquainted 
with the religious matters He says * 

The earlier philosophers before Aristotle believed in the resurrection of the 
bodies as the philosophy of Socrates Thales and other similar slalcwart philosophers 
^ indicates". 33/ 

Otherwise the philosophers of Aristotelian tradition " say about the "Wahid", 
that only the singular w ill come out from the singular. But this singular in that case is 
rendered quahtiless. and beren of all attnbutes. He is singular being, attributed w ith all 
the negations Moreover, the reality of this singular being is just a mental abstraction 
What else Being w hich is a Created One. is more complete than this idea, w hich has no 
realilv in the external world." 34/ 

The philosophers have discussed the divine being in the context of sy llogistic 
reasoning, w hich according to Ibn Taimiyah is most unlikely. He says, for example; - 

"As is e\idcnt that the Divine knowledge is not amenable to be argued in the 
context of the analogical sy llogism (Qiyas-Tamsili): in which the basis and the branches 
(of a science) arc equal, nor can it be discussed in the context of lnclusi\'c sy llogism i 
((Jiyas-i-Shamuli) in w hich its particulars arc equal. Since God is not analogous to any - 
other thing, therefore he can t be considered while employing analogies. He can t i 
even be included under universal syllogism in which all indiN iduals arc considered 
equal It is because of this reason that a group of philosophers and Scholastics has ; 
tread the trodden path in the divine matters, and ha\ c not amved to certainty by their ' 
• philosophizing rather their arguments are contradictory. The philosophers hav e been 
overtaken by perturbance, perplexity and difficulty after their earlier high sounding 
and pompous proclamations.” 35/ 

I 

While discussing the view s of philosophers about divine attributes. Ibn Taimivah [ 
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savs:- 

"These IphilosophcrsI sa> lhai ihe prophet was not knowing the meaning of 
these Ncrses (about attributes), nor his Companions were conversant with their 
meaning It amounts to saying that theprophet was not knowing the meaning of what ^ 

he was deliberating in his traditions on the attributes (of God). But. rather, his spcach 
in this matter was not even comprehended by himself.36/ 

Some of the greatest philosophers have clearly stated that there is no way known 

to them to reach the certitude of knowledge in matters pertaining to theology. The 

utmost claim that lhc\ make is that whatever thcN sa\ is nearer to reason. 

• # # 

This obviously, means that the philosophers have nothing but depend on 
conjectures and presumptions to solve the metaphysical riddles, but. as the ()uran 
declares, specious reasoning can never lake the place of diMnercN clation ' Comments 
fbnTaimwah .37/ 

According to Ibn Taimiyah when an educated person makes a close study of the 
Aristotelcan metaphysics, he reaches to the conclusion that there was none more 
Ignorant of the gnosis of God than these philosophers. 38/ 

To compare knowledge obtained through the Prophets of God and philosophers. 

Ibn Taimiy ah giN cs an example of comparison between a black smith and an angel or a 
land lord and an emperor. He says - ^ 

“In fact there can be some resemblance between petty land lords and Emperors 
for the former too administer a small estate but the philosophers arc completely 
unfamiliar with the message of the prophets. Even the pagans and the Jews and 
Christans know more about God. His nature and attributes than these philosophers 
do 1 do not mean to charge these philosophers of being ignorant of the know ledge 
revealed to the apostles of God. for that is \ ouchsafcd to the Prophets alone. They arc 
even ignorant of the knowledge diffused by the prophets in regard to the nature and 
attributes of God Prophethood and hereafter which can. to an extent, be comprehended 
through reason. E\en these arc a scaled book for the philosophers, much less the 
things w hich arc unseen and beyond the ken of human perception and are known to 
the Prophets through revelation. There can in fact be no comparison between the 
philosophical, metaphysical doctrines and the teachings of the prophets of God. 9/ 

The philosophers arc unfamiliar with the unseen realities taught by the prophets 
as also with those comprehensive natural laws which envelop all beings and creation 
and w hose know ledge could ha^ e helped them to correctly categonse all t he existing 
things Onlv he can be capable of attaining it who can encompass the w hole vaned 
existence but the philosophers ha\c but little know ledge of mathematics and the laws 
related to it This in fact show s their comprehension of just a small part of the general 
causes and principles of natural phenomena. But.- 

■■ the existence of beings and causes not know n to man far exceed that of which 
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he has any knowledge- Thus all those persons whose know ledge is limited like that of 
philosophers arc taken by surpnsc when they arc told that numerous other objects 
such as prophets, angels, empyrean, heaven and hell also exist They are surprised 
because ihev believe that nothing exists beyond what they know This is also the 
» reason whv they try to interpret the facts of unseen realities told by the prophets in 
the light of limited knowledge of things they possess. Their arguments are really 
useless for they ha\ c no positive evidence of the non-exisiance of any thing, it is not 
nccessars that w hatever we do not know does not ha\ e any existence Their denial of 
the unseen realities is like the denial of the Jinn by a physician on the ground that the 
medical science docs not afford any evidence of their existence, although medical 
science does not prove their nonexistence loo. Similar is the case with others possessing 
knowledge in a particular branch of science Whatever they find out outside the 
compass of their own know ledge, they deny simply out of their ignorance of it. The 
fact is that man has not been as much mislead in owmingand accepting the things as 
in denying that of which he has no knowledge. This is a common weakness and 
natural propensity of human beings which has thus been spoken of by God: - 

“Nay. but they denied that, the know ledge w here of they could not compass and 
where of the interpretation (in events) hath not yet come unto them ” 40/ 

The ancient Greeks were a heathen people keenly interested in Sorcery They 
worshipped idols along w ith the stars and that is w hy they turned to astronomy. It was 
i because of their belief in the Occult influence of the stars upon human beings that 
they had built numerous temples for star worship. 41/ 

At another place he says:- 

"Many of their ancient and later priests promoted idolatrous practices. They 
called the stars as lesser gods and prescribed different religious rites for their w orship. 
Those among the Muslims who have taken to their ways neither forbid polytheistic 
practices nor consider unity of Godhead an essential pan of one’s faith." 42/ 

The angels are a different species of creatures, w ho arc distinct from the human 
beings. In the same way the Jinns arc also a different created species of God. But 
under the spell of rationalism, some of the Muslim philosophers e\ cn denied these 
two species and called these ' The hidden faculties" of human beings, instead. But Ibn 
Taimiyah has discussed these matters in a detailed manner in \arious of his books and 
has brought home the fact that rejection of such matters is based on the sheer ignorance 
of these people. 43/ 

In the same way Ibn Taimiyah says that the people who sav that ‘the intelligences 
and souls have emanated from God. have suggested for Him sons and daughters 
• without any knowledge. Though these people don’t ostensiblv suggest anvthiiig like 
sons or daughters as the inventor for all that which is other than God. But these 

pwple have presumed that one ofthe sons i.e; “The Intelligence" is creator of all that 

which iscxisung other than God. They ha\-e suggested tital Intelligence is like masculine 
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andlhe sou! (al-nafs) like feminine They have elaborated upon ii. while as the pagan 
ARABS USED TO ENDORSE THAT God has created the heavens and the earth and 
brought these into existance. before their nonexistence. They have never claimed that 
thc\ arc eternal andco-etcmal w ith God or that thc\' w ill alwavs remain with Him." 44/ 

These philosophers called the First Intelligence, the Lord(Rabb)ofall theworlds 
- super natural and natural (al-/Mwi Wa al-safli) and in the same way e^ er>' intelligence 
until it reaches to the Active (Intelligence), about which they suppose that it is 
governing all the things which arc below the moon 

In the same way the people who uphold the doctrine of eternity of the world they 
bas e but to accept an Agent other than God Aristotle and his followers regard hea\’en 
w ith its mo\ ement. as an agent of these mo\ cments and w hatever is created by them. 
In the same way. whosoc^■cr. associates a partner for God from the Intelligences and 
souls makes it shifted to the creation with the occurrence of the thing, and that is 
permanent with the occurrence of that thing And who says from them about the 
reassembling with it and who may be called by the self existent Being. Both the groups 
in rcaliri don't prove that God has created an>thing nor that He has not created 
anything 45/ 

Ibn Taimwah concludes this discussion and says:- 

••|all the dctailsl have proved it that the polytheism and infidelity of these people 
IS more (dubious) than the Paganism of the Arabpolylheists The declaration of these 
polytheists of the intercessors between (God and the World) is much baser infidelit> 
from the Arab poKtheists. " 46/ 


He says further - 


"Yaqub Ibn Ishaq al-Kindi was a philosopher of Islam in his times- I mean a 
phi losopher in Islam. other%vise. there arc no philosophers from the Muslims, as some 
noted Jurist of our time has (rightly), said when he heard that Ibn Sina is among the 
philosophers of Islam, he replied: Islam has no philosophers." 47/ 


Ibn Taimivah has objected to the fabrication of hadith by the Muslims 
philosophers, which is acKocated b> these people in favour of their thcoo 
intelligences. He sa\s that some people have fabricated a hadith in favour of ten 
intelligences and hca^ cns. But he has shown on the basis of his research (from vanous 
books) and claims that this is a fabneated hadith. He has gone to the extent of saying 
[hat this hadhh has been fabricated in the third Hijri A. H, 
used this narration was Daud Ibn al- Mchsabar in his Kitabal-A qL 48/ 


The philosophers following the Anstotelian thought didn't adopt the view held 
b^ the earlier masters and precursors of philosophy who believed m 'he creation of 
the universe and the existance of a super natural world apart from the 'eirestial one^ 

• rhc^ had spoken of the celestial world in a language which confirms the dcscnption 
of heaven gi^ cn in the traditions like wise, the ancients alsobclicx cd m Uic resurrection 
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oflhcdcadasthc\vnlingsof Socraics and some other philosophers afTirm " 49/ 

Ibn Taimiyah emphatically denies that Anstotle had any share in prophccs 
Aristotle's contemporaries were uorshippers of planets and uere unaware of the 
, prophets like Abraham or Moses. Unlike Empedocles, psthagoras. Socrates, and Plato 
who believed at least in the origination (huduth) of the celestial spheres. Anstotle 
professed "the doctrine of the eternity of the hcasens. w hich. according to Ibn Taimiyah 
clearly show s that he had no share of Wahi al-mushiarak ” 50/ 

Ibn Taimiyah says that the philosophers claim that the Quran came with the 
rhetorical methods and sufficient pnnciples which suffice for the satisfaction of the 
common people They say that the scholastics profess the polemical methods But in 
their opinion, the philosophers are the only people who arc endowed with 
demonstration. But. according to Ibn Taimiyah . the philosophers are far away from 
demonstration in di\ ine matters (llahiyat) and uni\ersals (al-kuliyat) No doubt, the 
philosophers have a contribution in phy sics and they ha\ e a distinction in this field, 
but no command over the subject of theology (llahiyat). I'hey arc rather the most 
ignorant people in this field and far aw ay from the truth in this sphere The sayings of 
Aristotle, their teacher on the subject arc \ery less. Therefore their views about this 
subject are the most erroneous Ibn Taimiyah suggests that the older philosophers 
who hadvisiledSynaand the adjoining lands were inlluenccdby the teachings of the 
Prophets, but Anstotle did not get an opportunity to go outside Greece In Nadq.h-uL- 
* Mantiah . he wTiies - 

"Thosc who base compiled the history of philosophy say that the earlier masters 
like Py lhagoras. Socrates and Plato had visited Syria and other countnes. w here they 
learned of the spiritual \'icw fronuhe companions and follow ers of Luqnian. Da\ idand 
Salmon But Aristotle never went to the countries where Prophets had h\cd and 
preached, nor did he benefit from the teachings of the prophets in any other way like 
his predecessors He subscribed to the cult of star worship and formulated the 
rationalist view w hich was blindly accepted by later philosophers. " 51/ 

It is now an admitted fact that the w hole philosophy of the /krabians w as draw n 

from Aristotclianism and the nco-Platonic thought. Ibn Taimivah savs in this regard 
that:- 

"Thc philosophical concepts adopted by Al-Farabi (A1 pharabius). Ibn Sina 
(A\icenna). Ibn Rushd( Avcrrocs) and Suhamardi were wholly borrowed from Anslotlc 
whom these philosophers have named as the "First Teacher." 52/ 

Ibn Taimiyah argued that the Aristotelian concept of God reduced Him to a mere 
imaginary being. He says;- 

"When a man endowed with reason refiects oxer their concept of God he comes 
to the conclusion that such a God can exist only in one’s imagination for He can’t ha\ c 
any objective existence". 55/ 
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Ibn Taimiyah holds that the philosophical concept of God. divests God of all 
\ irtues, power and attributes This concept of God is not only unbecoming, "but also 
derogatory of even a sentient being much less the creator and master of the 
uni\erse. He laments that the Muslim philosophers subscribing to the Greek 
philosophic viewwcrc simply blind followers of Aristotelianism who overlooked 
this inherent contradiction of the Greek thought. He deplores that in abjuring their 
faith in the revealed tmth. the philosophers had renounced a blessing from God 
which would have really lighted their path to the certitude of knowledge." 54/ 

Ibn Taimi\ ah maintained that the unseen realities could not be explained in the 
light of causal relationship recognisedasthe guiding principle in Greek thought. In 
a dissertation on Nubuwat . he laments that Ibn Sina "held the s iew that of the 

numerous potentialities of soul which diffc^amongindi^^duals. one is prophethood" 
He coniended:- 

"Only a man completely ignorant of the rcaliri of Prophethood can reason in 
this manner. This is as if a man who is aware only of the poets, tries to prove that 
the jurists and physicians are also like them e\ en this similitude does not ftillv 
bring out the absurdity of Ibn Sina s reasoning . for the diflerence between a a 
Prophet and a non-prophet is much more marked and wide than that between the 
jurists and physicians and the poets. The followers of the Greek philosophers don’t 
possess even a \ ague notion of the prophethood but they try to other philosophers 
too who subscribed to the same view. Ibn Sina assigns it a bit higher status 
consisting ofa three fold characteristic. The first one. which he calls theopneust 
facult)'of the prophets, depends on the development of their understanding without 
the aid offormed instruction but. he also holds it to be of the same nature as good 
sense or practical sagaciri. The second characteristic ofthep.ophets delineated b>’ 
Ibn Sina is theophanyorthe faculty to conceive of something known to them which 
takes the form certain celestial forms in their imagination and is experienced 
through a subjective condition. These sensations reassemble the visions in the 
dreams in which a man beholds other and talks to them but w hatever he sees has 
only asubjectivc existence for nothingalTord proof ofitsexistence with the helpof 
philosophical principles w hich do not possess the remotest idea of its essence and 
reality. 55/ 

He says ftirther:- 

"Of all these groups those far away from the substance and reality of 
Prophethood are the followers of Greek philosophy. Batiniyy ah and atheists. To 
them the faculty engaged by all human beings and also constituting the basis of 
prophethood is the visions during sleep. In fact Aristotle and his immediate 
followers have not discussed prophethood at all. while Al-Farabi considers it 
simply a kind of dream. There are other philosophers too who subscribes to the same 
view. Ibn Sina assigns it a bit higher status consisting ofa threefold characteristic. 
The first are. which he calls theopneust faculty’ of the Prophets, depends on the 
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development of their understanding without the aid of formal instruction but. he 
also holds It to be of the same nature of goods sense or practical sagacilv. The 
second charactenstic of the Prophets delineated of Ibn Sina is thcophany or the 
faculh to conceive of something known to them, which takes the form of the certain 
* celestial fomis in their imagination and is experienced though asubjcctne condition 
These scnsatias rcsdjle the visais in the dreams in which a man beholds others and 
talks to them but whatever secs has only a subjective c.xistencc for nothing exists 
besides him. It means that according to these philosophers, whatever, a prophet 
witncscsor hears Is purely a subjective phenomena as nobod> else shares his 
experience These internal sensations are of an esoteric nature without any 
extrinsic reality. But persons mentally deranged owing to illness or lunancx’ can 
also have similar experiences. The third characteristic of the Prophets, according 
to Ibn Sina is the power possessed by them to interpose in the material world 
which causes events contrary to customs. 56/ 

This is thus the explanation of miracles worked by the Prophets, for in their 
view, every contingent is an emanation from human, celestial or physical forces 
operating in the world. 

According to the philosophers even the internal e.xperiences of the Prophets 
proceed from Active Intellects?/ 

^IbnTaimivah Savs> 

" • • 

Thus, when these philosophers came to know the teachings of the prophets, 
they tried to reconcile these with their own philosophical concepts For this 
purpose, they lookup the statements of the prophets but inlcrprclcd them in the 
light of their own philosophical doctrines. In other words, their explanations 
amount to an exposition ofphilosophys' xiew-point in the worxls and pharascology 
^cd by the Prophets. Employing the expressions and dictions used by the 

A camposed numerous treatises and dissertations, 

ny bo<ty. w 0 is not aware of the purpose and design of the Prophets and 

philosophers and the difference between the txvo comes to believe that the Prophets 
meant w t as been explained by the philosophers. Quite a good number of 
^r»ns an sects have been misled Iw these writings. One can clearly discern this 
duplicity in the works of Ibn Sina and his followers.” 58/ 

nh'i Minhaj Sunnah aswellas other books. IbnTaimiyah boldly declares that 
p 1 osop y and theology have no place in Islam . and that theologians like 
uxvayni a^ah and Shahrastani. who devoted their lives to these sciences, 
nu e y understood their defects and returned to the Quran and the Sunnah. 

^ri»nirr.H ** discuss thcology. al-Razi. in his opinion 

mself in matters of theology and admitted his perplexity 59/ 

the openly confessed when he hadgrown old that after pondering oxer 

0 asttc and philosophical subtleties he had reached the conclusian that 
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these could neither quench one's thirst nor cure the sick. The reasoning of the 
Quran, he admitted, ^^as the most convincing. Look at the Quranic verses “Naught 
is as his likeness” 60/ 

Or “they cannot compass it in knowledge.” 61/ 

Emphasising negation of simititudestoGod or those affirming his attributes, such 
as. 


Then, (He) mounted the throne” 62/or “Unto Him good-words ascend.”63/or 
"who is in the Heaven” 64/ and you would arrive at the same conclusion as 
reached by al-Ra/i. Gaha/zali. Ibn Aqcel has also drawn similar inferences, for 
instead this is an incontrover tible truth.” 65/ 

Ibn Taimivah concludes:- 

"They followed neither the path of the rationalists nor the teachings of the 
prophets with the result that, on the one hand, they deviated from their ingcncous 
nature, and. on the other were also deprived of the conviction imparted by the 
Shariah. Their rationalism led them only to uncertainityand unnecessary quibbling 
and hair splitting of imaginary issues.” 66/ 

Ibn Taimiyah strongly pleaded that the (^ranic reasoning was not only most 
appropriate but also most com incing for the avouchmcni of metaphysical and 
unseen realties and religious truths. He says:- 4 

"The arguments pul forth by the Quran arc much more assuring and carry a 
deeper sense than the propositions of the philosophers and dialecticians. At the 
samctinic. the former donot sufferfrom paralogism which isa common feature of 
logical disputations "67/ 

At another place he says:- 

"Knowledgc of the reasons advanced by the (Juranaswell as the self-evident 
marks and signs adduced in support of the exislance of God. His sustalention of the 
world- His Oneness. His knowledge and power and the possibility of resurrection 
and retribution in the Hereafter is essential for acquiring the noblest human 

qualitics."68/ 

In support of his contention he cites the c.xamplc of the different forms of 
reasoning employed in support of the existance of Divine Being and His attnbutes 
which also bnngoul the difference between the philosophical and Qurmic concepts 

of God head " 

The Quran IS elaborate where it affirms Divine attributes but makes only a 
compendious reference where the negation is stressed (Naught is as His likeness), 
this being also the wav ofthe prophets who explicate in detail what He is and arc 
concise in describing what He is not on the otherhand. their nvalsand opponents 
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(the Grcak philosophers) pa> more attention to the denial of His atributcs but make 
onh a passing reference where thcyha\ c to aver them 69/ 

Since the philosophers have denied the positive attributes of the Divine Being, 
^no relation with God could be developed according to Ibn Tainu\ah Their 
insistancc on negative attnbutes couldn't help in the direction of developing-anN 
conscious relationship with God expressing itself in their intellectual ideas and 
moral aspirations ora heartfelt longing for His propinquity70/ 

Because “a hundred thousand negatives could nc\cr be equal to a single 
afTirmation". 71/ 

Thus ue* find that Ibn Taimiyah has discussed all the important branches of 
philosophy like ph> sics. Mathematics and Mctaplwsics in detail and has proNidcd 
with the positive asucllas negative dimensions of each subject from rational and 
religious point ofriew But despite Ibn TamnalTs condemnation of Philosophers 
espccialK their mataphysical and theological theories, "he \Nas a man who had 
come safe out of the enchanted house ofphilosoph\ All his works are full ol the 
bitter codemnation of philsophy andyct he was a great philosopher hiinself' 72/ 

But the greatest contribution of Ibn Taimisah tophilosopln was his criticism 
of logic which he made in Nanousofhis books 

^ Ibn Tamm alt's criticism oflogic was his profoundcst andmost original work. 
He was opposed to extreme rationalism Like Kant(d 1804). he didnot believe that 
reason could dnvc us knowledge ofUllimalc truths He was opposed to logic in its 
applications to the truths of religion or ultimate inilhs He was not against 
reasoning as such, but believed that it was not confined to the Aristotelian logic 
orS>llogistic reasoning Logic, he demonstrated, was not a measure oflhe tnilh or 

a means ofjudging the consistcncx of arguments It's constant 
use sharpened the intellect and assisted in discovering fallacies in reasoning It 
was. however, absolutelv incapable of proving the exislance of a thing It was 
ncithera source of existential nor valualtional knowledge 

Logic was an artificial human device It was possible to amve at the truth b\ 
means other than the method oflogic The wise men of all nations had amved at the 
iruthwithout using Anstollc's logic An intelligent person did not need Greek logic 
and a dull man could not derive any benefit from it Moreover, logic had to depend 
on terms for expressing truths about ideas, terms setup artificial bountLiries which 
stood in the way of our anahsis of the reality This wasa serious shortcoming of 
logic Further, logic distorted facts b\ its division of reality into substances and 
qualities, which were not separate and unconnected in reality as logic, therefore, 
^asnol only incapable of revealing the truth or the reality, it also distorted and 
mis represented It This view of Ibn Taimiyah is somewhat like Francis Herbert 
Bradley s(d. 1924) criticism against logical or raltional wav of thinking But Ibn 
Taimiyah didnot goto that extreme to which Bradley want in denouncing all the 
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irulhs known bv Ihe human intellecl. 

Inihc opinion of Ibn Taimiyah. logic wasalsonot in conformit> uilh reason, 
because reason could not be subordinate to principles laid down b>’ one man. 
Reason had its own nature and it had its own methods. Its course and functioning % 
could be determined b>’ anyone. The lines prescribed b\ Aristo iclian logic were too 
narrow for reason and in fact reason was not restricted to these ways alone In 
essence this is the same criticism as has been le\'cned against .^risttotclian logic by 
J S. Milled (d. 1873) and other modem logicians like Bertrand Russell and Lizzie 
Susan Stebbing (d. 1943). Itis howe\er. suprising that while cnticising Aristotelian 
logic Ibn Taimiyah recognized the truths of mathematics and physics as has been 

alrcad\ discussed 

* 

Anstotclian logic was too narrow and all the ways of reasoning and knowledge 
were not confined to it. Syllogistic reasoning, as Bcriran Russell says was not the 
only form of reasoning. Some times men were content with one premise only. Again 
men differed according to their leNcl of intelligence, consequently they need different 
approaches for arriving at the truth. Therefore, the s> Mogistic approach was bound to 
be inadequate. 73/ 

The earlier communities used to know the things without this invention and even 
after the generality of the community knew things without know ing these devices of 
Aristotelian machinations and when these peojrfe ponder themselv es. they found that ^ 
they know the facts of the things without this dev ice. 

The logicians sav that the logic is the measure of rational sciences and its 
considerations save mind from going astray in thinking process, as the prosody is the 
measure of poetry, etymology the measure of the simple and compound Arabic tcmis 
In the same way the instruments of time, are the measures of time. But Ibn Taimiyah 

says> 

•The matter here is different. The rational sciences arc learnt by the natural 
dispositions by the methods of perception, on which man was shaped, which doiu 
depend on the artificial measures set by a particular person Because no onc^n be 
followed in rational matters in contradiction to Arabic language pnnciples This has 
liad been the habit of the cammunity. which just know by only listening and its ^inciplcs 
and rules can be known only through investigation (Istaqnii): contrary to l^hc ways, 
the value of measured items is known, or land scaling and numbers these need perhaps 
all these rational aspects. But the things which arc measured or weighed is a habitual 
matter as habits of people regarding language. 

Gha/y.ali was one of the important Muslim thinkers, who supported logic as an^ 
indcspcnsable subject for every academic and intellectual activity In al- Mustasfa, 

GIia//ali says:- 

"Logic constitutes the fundamental discipline in every branch of knowledge. 
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AnvbodN who .5 not well-versed in this science can never be sure of the knowledge 
* 

gained bN him”. 74/ 


In Maqasid-al-Falasifah. he obscncs: 

* "So far as Ihe logical premises and its a priori principles are concerned, most of 
them arc undoubtedly tested and true Onl> seldom is there an> mistake in them 
Whatever differences the doctors of faith have with the Greek masters of logic, these 
relate to the tcrminolog> usedb> the two without any divergence of opinion in regard 
to It saims and objectives. AJI arc agreed that this science is meant to reach conclusions 
b> connected thought.” 75/ 

Ibn Rushd went to tlic extent of saying that logic opened the w ay to reality w hich 
could not be reached w ithout its help even by the elite much less the laity 76/ 


Ibn Taimiyah for the first lime attacked logic, though philosophy was attacked 
earlier by the people. He made a minute and critical study of it and expressed his 
independent opinion about it. 77/ He has amusingly described the confusion and 
ama/cment of the philosophers in his book Kitabul-AgI Wa n-Nafll . 78/ In Ar- 
Raddo alal-Mantioivin . he discussed logical propositions like prosy llogism, major, 
minor and middle terms, conclusions etc and showed their defects and limitations to 
demonstrate that the importance accorded to logic by the Muslim Scholars w as far in 
excess of its real worth In the opinion of Ibn Taimiyah it was neither the measuring rod 
of rationality nor its method of reasoning provided the surest way to attain crcdance. 
nor yet true knowledge. 79/ He says:- 


"These scholars claim that logic constitutes the criterion of discursive 
know ledge which saves one from committing mistakes in the same way as the 
rules of meter and rhyme help in lyrical camposition or the cty omology and syntax 
in the learning ofa language or else mechanical instruments in ascertaining the 
hours of the day. But this is not correct, for the know ledge is achie^ cd through 
perception and rational faculty endowed to human beings by God Its acquisition 
does not depend on the rules formulated by another person. It might be necessary 
to imitate the Arabs for learning Arabic language for the simple reason that it is the 
dialect ofa nation which has to be beared and copied, but that cannot be true of 
discursive know ledge.... The people before the inception ofGrcck logic possessed 
knowledge about the reality of things; likctrisc there have been nations after it 
w hich have endeavoured to reach the truth of the matter w ithout taking its help. 
Among every nation one can find sages who reach the core of realities w ithout 
learning Aristotelain logic. A little reflection by these people would convince them 
that they attained the knowledge possessed by them w ithout recourse to this man 
A made science.” 80/ 

Logic was taken by the dialecticians as an instrument to dev elop the unknow n 
or metaphysical truths from the known concepts. Practically in the same way as the 
fundamental rulesand principles of other scicncesare employ ed to acquire further 
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knowledge in these subjects. It is worthy of notice that IbnTaimivah did not admit 
this proposition. 

He savs:- 

It is clear that the scales designed to weigh fire-wood, metals and stones 
cannot be used for weighing silver and gold. The truth enunciated bs'the prophets 
and the realit)' of prophet-hood is even finer and more precious than gold is 
considered among the metals. Your logic cannoI.therefore.be employed as balance 
for the latter because it comprises both human ignomace and e.\tremism. It is neither 
aware of their weights and measures nor is it capable of describing them. This is a 
science of ignorance for it denies that which is truth: and breeds extremism and 
obstinancy for it rejects that which is indispensable as well as inherent in human 
nature. No science can do without these imperative truths for human excellence and 
nobility depend on them." 81/ 

Nowwe will gi\c alittle detailed resume ofthe basic \iews ofthe philosophers 
on logic and the criticism ofthe IbnTaimiyah thereto. 

To start w ith, the main targets of Ibn Taimiyah's refutation were the “definition" 
and “Syllogism" of Aristotelian logic. In his Kitab ar-Raddo ala al-Mantaqiwin . Ibn 
Taimiyah says that according to Aristotelian logic. Knowledge is of two kinds, namely, 
based on cocepts (Tasawxvur) and that on judgement (Tasdiq). both of which are 
either immediate (badihi) or mediate (nazari). It is evident that all kinds of knowledge 
cannot be immediate or self-c\ident. Similarly, all kinds of knowledge cannot be mediate 
or acquired as in that case, to gain the know ledge of a mediate concept, one would 
have to depend on another mediate concept leading to a circle (Daur) or endless chain 
(Tasalsul) both of w hich arc logically impossible. Logicians further hold that the 
concepts and the judgements w hich are mediate (Nazari) require some means to reach 
them, and therefore, the way through which concepts are reached, is called Hadd 
(difinition); and the way through which judgements arc arrived at is called Oivas 
(Syllogism). However Hadd and Oivas are the two fundamental bases on which the 
w hole structure of Aristotelian logic stands. In order to refute the Aristotelian logic. 
Ibn Taimiyah endeavoured to demolish these fundamental bases at four points which 
serve as the four main chapters of his Kitab-ar-Raddo. ala l-Mantigi\vin 

I. The desired concepts cannot be obtained e.xcept by means of definition (Hadd) 

II. Definition gives the knowledge of concepts. 

III. The desired judgement cannot be obtainted e.xcept by means of sv llogism. 

IV Syllogisim gives the know ledge of judgement. 

it may be noted here that of the above propositions the first and the third are 
ncgali^■e. while the second and the forth are affirmative. The main targets of Ibn 
Taimivah’s refutation w ere the "definition" and "Syllogism" of Aristotelian logic. 
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The first basic proposition of the logicians that concepts can't be obtained except 
bv means of definition has been refuted b>' IbnTaimiyah on the following grounds- 

I, "It is negative proposition for which the logicians have not adsanced any proof 
(dalil). Such a negative proposition can not be accepted as the basis of positive 
knowledge Therefore, the verv first proposition of Aristotelian logic is based on a 
wrong foundauon. Hence, such a logic can not be treated as a science which, acco^ng 
to the logicians, only protects human understanding from committing mistakes. 82/ 

II When the definition is the word of the definer. the definer will understand the 
thing defined cither with the helpof a (previous) definition or without any definition 
Now. if he understands the thing defined by a previous definition, then his words in 
the second definition will be as good as his words in the first definition which will 
neccssanly lead to a circle (Daur) or endless chain (Tasalsul) in the reasomng process, 
both of which are imposible. If he understands the object defined w ithout any definition, 
then the assertion in the proposition that concepts can not be obtained except with 
the help of definition stands refuted. 83/ 

III People of different branches of learning and professions know their affairs well 
w ithout taking recourse to definitions. 

IV No definition universally agreed upon has yet been found. For instance, nobody 
has so far been able to offer anv definition of the tw o famous terms "man" and "sun” 
on which all could agree. In philosophy, theology’, medicine, grammar, etc: many 
contradictory’ definitions have. thus, come dow n to us. 84/ 

Now, the logicians maintain that knowledge is dependent on concept (Tasawwur), 
but as no agreed definition of anything has yet been made. Ibn Tainiiyah declares that 
no concept in the proper sense of the term has yet been formed. Similarly the logicians 
believe that judgement is dependent on concept (Tasaw ar). but since concept has 
not vet been obtained, judgement also has not yet been arrived at. The result is 
the opinion of IbnTaimiyah. is the worst type of sophistication '85/ 

Definition is a mere statement of the definer For example, when man is defined 
as"rationaianimal”itisa statement that may be right orwmng. Itis a mere assertion 
without any proof. The listener may understand it with or w ithout its definition. In 
the former caseheknows it without proof.which may or may not be correct, while 
in the latter case the definition serves no purpose. Logicians say that definition 
neither rejects the proof nor needs it. Unlike ^ llogism (()iy as). definition can be 
rejected by refutation orconlradiction. Tothis IbnTaimiyah replies thatwhen the 
definer fails to advance any proof in favour of correctness of the definition, the 
listener cannot undersatnd the object defined by a mere definition wheih mav or may 
not be correct. 86/ 

If the conception of the object defined is attained Kthc definition, then itis 
obtained before one has known the correctness of the definition, since the 
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knowledge of the correctness of the definition is not attained except after one has 
known the object defined. The knowledge of the object depends on the know ledge 
of thing (named) and of its attributes which the logicians call essential attributes 
(AI-Sifat-al-Dhativ-yah) and names as -theparts of definition." parts of quidity."ctc. 
etc.. If the listener does not know that the object defined is attributed with those * 
attributes, he cannot conceive it. Ifhe knows that the thing is attnbuted with those 
qualities, he has known them w ithout any definition 87/ 

rbnTaimiyah then advances four similar arguments and pros es definitions do 
not offer true significance of the objects defined. 88/ 

The third proposition of the logicians that judgements cannot be attained 
except by means of syllogism, has been refilled by our author on the following 
grounds 89/ 

It is an uncertain claim and a negative proposition in favour of which they 
have not adsanced any proof According to Ibn Taimiyah. both the self-evident 
(Badihi) and the acquired (Nazari) forms of knowledge are relative. If some people 
failed to attain judgement without the help of sylogism.il does not mean that 
nobody from amongthe children of Adam knows the judgement without syllogism. 

Knowledge of a thing docs not depend on a particular syllogistic process of 
thinking. Khabaral-Muiawaiir (Universally accepted traditions and experiences) 
gives the knowledge of judgements, which syllogism does not. To one a premise is k 
perceptible, while to another it is not. Therefore its (natijah)is independable. 90/ 

Ibn Taimiyah admits that when the premises arc correct, the conclusions are 
also correct, but then he docs not admit that knowledge depends on sy llogism 91/ 

According to the logicians, the syllogistic process of gaining knowledge 
requires two premises, but Ibn Taimiyah says that such knowledge may be attained 
by one, three, or even more premises according to the needs and requirements of 
an agrumenl. Some persons, he adds, may not require any premise at all, since they 
know’the matter by some other source (eg. Intuition). The saying of the prophel:- 

“Every intoxicating thing is wine and all kinds of wine are harmful.” docs not. 
in anyway, support the syllogistic process in gaining knowledge of a thing. Every 
Muslim knows that wine (Khamar) is unlawful, and he docs not stand in need of two 
premises to prove that all intoxicating drinks are unlawful. 92/ 

The very’ first figure of syllogism, therefore, says IIhi Taimiyah, docs not require 
the round about way of inferences for obtaining the conclusion. 9.3/ 

The logicians claim that ratiocination gives the benefit of perfect knowledge. ^ 
and that it deals with the knowledge of "Universals the best of wheih are the ten 
intellects (al-Uqulal-Ashrah) which do not accept any change or alteration and 
through which the soul (al-Nafs) attains perfection. The “Universals” are attained 
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bMmelIcctual proposuions « hc,harc necessai>, such as - All men are ammal . and 
e«rv "existing thing is either neccssaix or possible, and the like «hich ito not 
accept any change Ibn Tainuyah opposes this claim on the following grounds 


According to the logicians. Since ratiocination deals alway s with intellrctual 
matters having no connection with the physical world, it gives no knowledge of 
existing things. We may. therefore consider it useless for all practical purposes 


Ratiocination docs not help in understanding the Necessary Existent (Wajibal- 
Wujud) the ten intellects (Al-Uqul al- Aslirah). the hea\ ens (Al-Aflak); the elements 

(AnasirArabaah);orthe created things (Mm^alladat) in the animal, vegetable, and 

mineral kingdoms. 95/ 


The science oflhe divinity to logicians is not tobc called metaphysics (11m ma 
badal-Tabiah). but some name it as “Thescicnccof divinity", the subject matter of 
which is the “simple universals”. which they divided into necessary, possible 
eternal, accidental, essence, accident" all of which have no existence in the physical 
world %/ 


The logicians admit that di\inc knowledge is not objective It follows that it 
has no existence cither in the intellectual or in the physical world U is a "Universal 
knowledge" which does not exist except in imagination Therefore there is nothing 
in this knowledge for the perfection oflhe soul. 

Perfection of the soul depends an both knowledge of God and virtuous action 
(Amal Salih), and not on philosophy. Knowledge alsocannot elevate the soul. Good 
action must be there because the soul has two functions, one theoreitical and the 
other practical. Semces to God consist of knowledge ofGodand love for him. and 
God sent the prophet to call people to worship Him. Similarly, faith (Iman) in God 
does not mean knowledge of God only as the Jahmites believe. It consists of both 
knowledge and practice. 97/ 


The fourth proposition of the logicians, that syllogism gives the knowledge of 
judgements (Tasdiqat), has been refuted by Ibn Taimiyah in the fourth section of his 
book where he discuss the topic elaborately in about three hundred pages 98/ 


In this section, he seeks to prove the futility of syllogism in attaining know ledge, 
and often ridicules the renowned logicians by citing their alleged death-bed 
recantations. 99/ He considers the syllogistic process of thinking artificial and 
useless. In his opioion, God has endowed human beings with necessary knowledge" 
to understand their Creator and His attributes. But man invented, from the very 
early times various sciences which the Shariah of Islam does not required for the 
guidance of mankind.*' 100/ 


Syllogism does not give the knowledge of existing things even when it is 
apparently correct. Sinceknowledgeorjudgement maybe attained e^'en by a single 
premise without tmderstanding the syllogistic process. Here. Ibn Taimiyah blames 
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thephilisophers who, from differences in the movements of the stars, inferred that 
there are nine heavens and that the eight and the ninth heavens are the Kursi (Chair, 
and the‘Arsh (Throne) of God, respectwely. He hates Aristotle and his followers for 
believing in the eternity of the world. (Qidam al-AIam) though most ofthephUosophers 
were against this view. They pul forward further different theories regarding the 
lifespan of this world based on the calculations of the movements of the heavens. 
Some said that the world would be destroyed after t^velve thousand years, while 
others held that it would last upto thirty-six thousand years, and so on. To Ibn 
Taimiyah these inferences were baseless and unfruitful. 101/ 

Ibn Taimiyah considers Aristotle to be ignorant of the science of divinity and 
acusesibn Sinaofha\ing adulterated it with heretical views of the Batiniyyah who 
interpreted Islamic Shariah according to their whims and false ratiocinatioa Some of 
them, according to him, said that the prophet was the greatest philosopher, while 
others went so far as to say that the philosophers were greater than prophets. Sufis 
like Ibn ‘ Arabi, Ibn Sabin, Al-C?unawi. Tilimsani. etc. followed these heretical views 
of the Batiniyyah and used Islamic terms in naming their theories. Some of these 
Sufis, namely Ibn Sabin and his follwers, did not distingwish between Islam and 
other religions like Christianity and Judaism. Followers of any religion could 
approach them and become their disciples without changing their faith. 102/ 

Coming back to the discussion. Ibn Taimiyah says that logicians claim that the 
concept of quidity(ma-hi>yah)can be arrived at by definitions which are composed 
of genus (Jins) and differentia (fasl). The logicians themselves have admitted that 
this sort of definition is either impossible or rarely found. But he opines that the 
true significance of things maybe achieved by men without defimtion and therefore, 
concepts are not dependent on definitions.” 

Tothe logicians, correct definitions arc the combinations of genus and differentia, 
but that which is simple and unitary. like each of the "intellects" (uqul). has no 
definition, still they define it and hold it to be a concept. This shows that sometimes 
concepts do not need definition. If this is possible, then the species which are 
nearer to perception and are visible, can be conceived in a way which is surer and 
belter than the upe ofknowledge which is derived from the conbination of genus 
and differentia. 

The definition of a thing consists of several terms each of which indiacates a 
definition meaning. Unless a man knows the terms and their meaning before hand, it 
is not possible for him to understand the definition itself. For instance, a man who 
does not know what bread is cannot know it by its definition. Here Ibn Taimiyah 
makes a distinction between concept (Tasawwur) and differentation (Tamiz) and 
sides with the Mutakallimin (Scholastic theologians) who hold that things are actually 
known bv differentia and not by definition. 

When the definition is the word of the definer, the definer must have the 
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knowledge ofthe object defmed before defining ,t It is, therefore, wrong to say that 
ihe concept of a thing depends on definition. 


Concepts of exist,ng things are denved either through external ren^s or 
through internal senses, none of which stands ,n need of any defin.tion Here Ita 
Ta.nnfah obserxes that what ever cannot be known through the senses can be 
known through valid inference but not through definition. 


Logicians sav that a definition should be rejected by means of refutation and 
contradiction. Ibn Taimivah argues that refutation or contradiction is possible w hen 

one has already formed a conception of the object defined. So it is proved that 

concepts maybe formed without the help of definition. 


Knowledge of a particular thing may be self-evident to some, but acquired bv 
others. Similarly, things which are not self-evident to some maybe self-evident to 
others who would, therefore, need no definition for their knowledge of them Hence it 
is wrong to say that knowledge depends on definition. 103/ 


The “Universals" are attained by intellectual propositions w hich are necessarv'. 
such as "All men are animals," and "Every existing thing is either necessarv or 
possible", and the like which do not accept any change Ibn Taimiyah opposes this 
claim on the following grounds 


i According to the logicians, since ratiocination deals only with intellectual matters 
having no connection with the physical world, it gives no knowledge of e.xisting 
things. We may. therefore, consider it useless for all practical purposes. 

Ratiocination does not help in understanding the necessary Existent (Wajibal- 
wajud). the ten intellects (al-uqui al-Ashrah), the heavens (al-Aflak). the elements 
(anasir Aibaah) or the created things (Muwalladal) in the animal, vegetables, and 
nuneral kingdoms. 


The science of divinity to the logicians is not the knowledge of the creator nor 
that of the created They call it metaphysics (Ilmuma bad alTabiah). but some name 
itas "Thescience of divinity" the subject-matter of which is the simple "universals” 
w hich they divide into “necessary, possible, eternal accidental, essence, accident." all 
of which have no existence in the physical w orld. 104/ 


To Ibn Taimiyah knowledge of the particular is surer than knowledge of the 
universal. Therefore, there is not much benefit in the studv’ of inductive logic in 
which know ledge of the individual leads to knowledge of the universal. Moreover, 
knowledge of the individual is more quickly than knowledge of the universal which is 
often gained (by common sense or intuition) without undergoing any sy llogistic 
process. 105/ 


Ibn Taimiyah opines that in syllogism ((^yas) conclusion may be drawn out of 
one term only, and that U does not require sughra and Kubra (minor and major) terms 
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for drawing conclusions, because he who knows the universal qualit>’of a class also 
knows that this quality is available in ever>'individual. 106/ Ibn Taimiyah further 
believes that the teachings of the prophets include all the scriptural and the rational 
proofs. In support of his views, he cites a number of Quranic verses e g. 

“Lo; Those who wrangle concerning the revelation of Allah without a warrant 
have come unto them, there is naught else in their breasts but (the quest oO 
greatness, which they shall never attain to." 107/ 

“And when their messengers brought them clear proofs (of Allahs" Sovereigenty'). 
they e.xalted in the know ledge they (themselves) possessed and that which they were 
want to mock befell them ” 108/ 

Keeping in view the real exisiance of concepts. Ibn Taimiyah adds that the 
philosophers divided knowledge of things into three classes; physical, mathematical, 
and philosophical. (Df these philosophical knowledge deals with some theoretical 
problems relating to the e.xistance of simple universals. 109/ 

IT has nothing to do with practical purposes and is, therefore unless. 110/ 

Ratiocination, in the opinion of Ibn Taimiyah has not proven the existence of the 
Creator. The universals. according to the logicians, have no independent external 
existence. They exist intellectually, and can't, therefore, prove the e.xistencc of a definite 
being distinguishable from the rest of existence. 111/ 

Moreover, in syllogism a complete concept of the middle term saves us from 
logical inference. Because a person who knows that wine, certainly knows already 
that every into.xicating (drink) is forbidem (without going through the syllogistic process 
of thinking). 112/ 

Such are the arguments of Ibn Taimiyah in proving his assertion that syllogism 
docs not give us the benefit of a new judgement. 

Ibn Taimiyah refutes the philosophical interpretation of the necessary cause. He 
says that if by "necessary cause" the philosophers mean an existence which has no 
■ wiH" and "no power’Mhen such an existence bears no meaning, nor has it any 
significance externally much less can it be existing necessarily. Ibn Rushd and m er 
philosophers contradicted themselves in their discussion of this problem. They 
postulate at the outset "a final cause" or "Hlat al-ghayah" and then other final causes 
to assist It in creation (Khalq) which needs volition (Iradah). And since they^interpret 
the final cause as mere "knowldge" and the "Knower”. it becomes totally absurd and 
contradictory because we know necessarily that volition (Iradah) is not identical w^h 
knowledge, nor knowledge with the knower. With these philosophers says, ftn 
Taimiyah. heterogenous expressions may have only one meamng. b>- knowledge they’ 
mean power or volition, by aUribuling they mean the allribuled. Just as by knowledge 
they mean the knower. by power they mean powerful, by volition they mean volent. 
and bv love thev mean lover Granted that there is a being without "will" and "choice 
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,l ,s impossible for such u being to create universe^bccause such a necessars cause 
needs its own causes and the> can not be in dependent 113/ 

Having demonstrated the incapacity of reason to reach the tmths of religions, he 
opposd all shades of interpretation of the attnbutes and actions of God The theological 
nS^ subjecting revelation to the unjustified authonlv of reason. 
conception of God which was absolutely negalive, and was quite incapable of 
generating that living response and close relationship that fomed ° 

rehgion The Asharites, in their endeavour to interpret some attnbutes of God leaung 
Others had committed the same mistake on a smaller scale Moreover. thc> had no 
critenan for making such a selection. Had Ibn Taimiyah stopped at this, he would have 
been an anlhropomorphist. But he went on to affirm that although the attnbutes ol 
God could not be understood in an anthromorphic way For. God had said that nothing 
was like Him. The right course, therefore. la>’ between negalive and anthromorphisni 

(Ta'tecl andtamthcel.) 114/ 


To sum up the views of Ibn Taimiyah on the subjects of theology , philosophy and 
logic we can say that according to him there is no source of knowledge in religious 
matters except revelation Reason as well as intuiUon is in competent, and far from 
giving certitude. What is given to us by the prophet either in the form of the Quran or 
the Sunnah (provided it is from authentic sources), is a sufficient guide It embodies 
the principles as well as the arguments in support of them, the necessary details along 
* with the reasons behind them Such arguments are absolutely convincing They 
generate that sense of absolute certainty which theological or philosophical arguments 
that are often based on false premises fail to produce. If anything contributes besides 
the ()uran and Sunnah. to the understanding of the fundamentals of religion or its 
structure, it is the consensus of opinion of competent men in the first three centuries 
of the history of Islam, men who remained unaffected by the corrupting influence of 
the foreign elements that subsequently crept into Islam. Ibn Taimiyah applied these 
principles, so consistently and adduced the most convincing and original arguments, 
both traditional and rational to establish their validity. 


He demonstrated the baselessness of the claim of the theologians and philosophers 
that one could attain indubitable knowledge and have access to the truth only through 
reason. The necessary premises in the case of the truths of religion were not available 
to the theologians and the philosophers, and whatever, they claimed to possess was 
unwarranted He declared like Kant that metaphysics was impossible. According to 
Ibn Taimiyah. in the spheres of values, too. reason was not sufficient. 

The condemnation of traditional knowledge by the philosophers was based on 
conjectures (Zanniyat) which would rob human beings of the only true source of 
knowledge that they possessed. Ibn Taimiyah showed that the spell of rational 
discussions or theological interpretations had sapped ail the dynamism of the Muslims. 
The God that they envisioned did not inspire them to discharge their duties as a 
vicegerent on the earth. Their conception of God was mutilated and failed to provide 
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that ideal of living attributes which was essential to the religious life of man. involving 
intimate relationship with Him. Ibn Taimiyah attributed man with choice and 
accountability for his all actions with His belief and faith that these actions are the 
creations of his determining (Taqdir). He defended the idea of cause and show-ed the 
limits of reason which is different from the dialectical (Scholastic) arguments and 
logical syllogisms as was held by others also. The reason to him is that natural 
disposition on w hich God had created men. w hich also enables them to perceive the 
rational matters in an evident and natural manner. Ibn Taimiyah used the word '“al- 
Mizan”. which indicates the power of reason or rationality', with w hich we are endowed 
by God and as is alluded in the ()uran also. The mizan (balance) to Ibn Taimiyah is the 
rational power which runs parrallel to the Book, i.e: Shariat, limiting the sphere of 
reason which allows side b>’ side to accept everything which is beyond the capacity 
of reason from the wav of revelation and sharh. 


He also objected to the Sufis who used to say about the Tawakul (Trust) and 
denied the causes as such, w hile as some of them accepted determinism (al-Jabr) 
Instead. He showed that Trust docs not mean denial of the causes, therefore, the belief 
in 'Oadar' is baseless in the sense that man has no will or choice and freedom, it is a 
mystification of His power and issues a decree of infidelity against such people. 


He did not accept the claims of the rationalists about individual substances, 
occurrence of the attributes or non-occurrence or whatever follows its process from 
the consequential point of view. It means that Ibn Taimijah does not accept the mental 
abstractions visa vis religious matters, especially relating to God. the most Exaled. 
Moreover, he rejected the view of extermists about the transcendance of the Essence 
of God to the c.xtcnt of abstraction and the suspenders of His power. 


Ibn Taimiy ah considers Aristotle responsible for all the corruption and futility in 
which the Greek philosophy is shrouded. The other Greek philosophers like 
Empedocles. Pythogoras. Socrates and Plato believed in the origination of the celestial 
spheres. But Aristotle professed the doctrine of the eternity of the heavans. He was 
followed by Muslim philosophers like Al-Farabi. Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd, Fakhruddin 
Razi. and even Ghazzali (in some cases). But the most ardent follower of Aristotle was 
Ibn Sina (who in turn was also a Batiniyyah and a Ismaili). Since the Aristotelian 
philosophy had no influence of the prophetic teachings on it it spread the most 
abnoxious doctrines about the divine being and religious matters among the followers 
of this philosophy Though, Ibn Taimiyah docs not find any tangible basis to cntici^ 
the physical and mathematical Sciences developed by the Greeks but he definitely 
finds a good reason to condemn their mataphysics and cpistemolog>'. Their melaph> sics 
is the worst-kind of admixurc of polytheism and atheism, not known even to the Arab 
pagans of the Age of ignorance. The doctrines of intelligences and souls are frau^t 
l^^lhe highly condemnable beliefs of the Aristotelian philosophers and their Muslim 
adherents from rational and religious angle, these ideas are amenable to several 
cnticisms There is no basis for (he scholastic theologv’ in Islam according to Ibn 
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Taimivah 

However Ibn Taimiyah's criticism of logic was his profoundest and most original 
work. He was opposed to logic in its application to the truths of religion or ultimate 
truths. He was not against reasoning as such, but believed that il was not confined to 
the Aristotelian logic or svllogistic reasoning. Logic, he demonstrated was not a 
measure of the truth or reality . It w as only a means of judgi ng the consislcno ol 
arguments. Us constant use sharpened the intellect and assisted in discovering fallacies 
in reasoning. It was. however, absolulel) incapable of proving the existence of a thing. 
It was neither a source of existential nor valuational knowledge. 

Logic was rather an artificial human device. It was possible to arrive at the truth 
b>' means other than the method of logic. The wise men of all nations had arriv ed at the 
truth without using Aristotle's logic. An intelligent person did not need Greek logic 
and a dull man couldn't derive any benefit from it. 


4 


Moreover, logic had to depend on terms for expressing truths about ideas. Terms 
setup artificial boundaries which stood in the way of our analysis of the reality. This 
was a serious short coming of logic Further, logic distorted facts by its div ision of 
reality into substances, attributes, and qualities, which were not separate and 


unconnected in reality as logic made them appear to be logic, therefore, was not only 
incapable of revealing the truth or the reality, it also distorted and thus misrepresented 
it. In the opinion of Ibn Taimiyah, logic was also not in confomiily with reason, because 
reason could not be subordinate to principles laid down by one man. Reason had its 
own nature and it had its own methods Its course and functioning could be determined 
by anyone. The lines prescribed by Aristotelian logic were too narrow for reason and 


in fact reason was not restricted to these wavs alone Sometimes men were content 
with one premise only. Again, men differed according to their level of intelligence, 
consequently they needed different approaches for arriving at the truth. The s> llogistic 
approach was bound to be inadequate. Thus, by a penetrating criticism of all the 
excesses of the different sects of Islam, he led people to the fountain-head of the 
Quran and the Sunnah. Neither theology nor rationalism, neither Sufism nor even 
Greek logic and philosophy, escaped his scathing criticism. He executed this task with 
the dctcrity of an expert, with the profundity of one w ho had penetrated to the remotest 
depths of these sciences and systems, and with the enthusiasm of a true reformer 
calling every one to approach afresh the Quran and the Sunnah. 
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APPENDIX - I 

' THE SOURCES OF IQBAL’S THOUGHT 


There Is a conirovcrsy on the originality of Iqbal 's philosophy and thought The 
quenes were raised. whether Iqbal was deep rooted in the basic Islamic traditions 
of the Quran and Hadith'^ Or was he basically an eclectic thinker, w ho has draw n 
deeply from the Eastern and Western sources without any qualifications Or was he 
an original thinker, who has harnessed all positive and progressive elements of 
religion, philosophy and Sufism in his s>siem of thou^t in a very creative manner 
and came out with an altogether new philosophy ofhisown. Inthe following pages 
we shall try to determine the real position oflqbal visa-ushis sources of inspiration. 

To begin with, the Quran, the traditions of the prophet and the mystic philosophy 
of Maulana Rumi arc the cardinal and fundamental sources of Iqbal ’s thought and 
poetry. Iqbal gave altogether novel interpretation to various Quranic verses. Hein 
the same way developed a very innovative concept oftime on the basis ofa“hadith- 
i-Qudst". As faras the influence of the Rumis'poetry on Iqbal is concerned we find 
that Iqbal not only quotes different verses ofRumi in his lectures, but also uses the 
similies. metaphors, phrases and even the titles adopted by Rumi to elaborate on 
various of his theories. The western sources from which Iqbal drew largely found 
their place among Just as a "supplementary methodological data" in order to make 
his Islamic themes explicit in a terminology with which the modem mind was 
conversant. 

"Every speculative system known to the world", says B A. Dar. “is invariably 
based on one or more fundamental principles a thinker accepts as basic and on 
which he builds the whole superstructure of his philosophy. Inthe course of its 
composition he is bound to be influenced by his predecessors" 

No philosophical system of the world is absolutely original Iqbal is not an 
c.\ception The thought system of Ic^ is in^ired and enhanced by his predecessors, 
as he is an eclectic philosopher To be an eclectic is not any deficiency, all ^^t 
philosophical thinkers were in one way or the other eclectic. This maybe the case 
of Plato. Kant, Gha/zali or Ibn Sina. 

^But it should be noted that Iqbal's method of acquisition of thoughts and 
A concepts was critical and according to the norms he had prescribed for his thought 
system. Iqbal’s thought system was based on cardinal Islamic traditions and 

values.|But in the exposition of them, he borrowed the style from the western 
scholars and philosophers. 
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This is the secret behind his reputation and recognition in the conlemporan 
world both East and West. 


\ Iqbal is a Muslim and as such he was thoroughly conversant with the cultural 
hisior>' of Islam in all its aspects.lxhis culture he imbibed during his early years 
partly through the influence of his parents and mostly from his contact with his ^ 
famous teacher at Sialkot./ 


The stud> of the Quran, the traditions of the Prophet and the Persian mystic 
w ritings, all these form the solid background of his thoughl.j 


The atmosphere in which he was brou^t up served for him as the starting 
point and the critics shall be saved much misunderstanding if this basic fact is fully 
grasped. It was only after he had undergone this preliminary training that he began 
the stud>'of Western philosophy and of course, he studied it critically according to 
the particular point of \iew which Islam had engenedered in him. 

Here I want to mention one very important facti.e. Iqbal regarded the Western 
civilization as the culmination of the scientific spirit which was generated by the 
teachings of the Quran. He has expressed this fact in his classic Reconstruction of 
Religious Thought in Islam as follows:- 

‘Themosl rcmaric^lc phenomenon of modem history, however, is the enormous 
rapidity with which the world of Islam is spiritually moring towards the West. There 
is nothing wrong in this movement, for European culture, on its intellectual side, is Y 
only a further development of some ofthe most important phases of the culture of 
Islam.” In a more convincing way the same fact is brought out by Iqbal when he 

says: 

The political fall of Islam in Europe unfortunately took place, roughly speakmg. 
atamoment when Muslim thinkers began to see the futility of deductive science and 
were fairly on the way to building inductive knowledge. It was practically at this time 
that Europe took up the task of research and discovery. Intellectual activity in the 
world of Islam practically ceased from this time and Europe began to reap the fruits 

ofthe labours of Muslim thinkers It is not at all an exaggeration to say that the 

fruits of modem European humanism in the shape of modem science and philosophy 
arc in many ways only a further development of Muslim Culture. 

Moreover. Iqbal's concern with the views of the European philosophers is 
governed by the Prophetic guideline.i.e 

“A word of wisdom is the lost property of a believer, wherever he finds it. he 
must pick it up”.|Here a very important explanation warrants our attention. In the 
Quran there is this categorical statement:- L 

"On this day. have I perfected your religion”. It means that religion is sent now 
in perfect form. Muslims don.t need extraneous sources of guidance in fundamental 
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matters, although, they may ofcoursc. look for guidance uh.chis not found m t^he 
Quran and the Sunnah. in terms of technology, science and new concepts^ In ot^ 
words, in material development they can look to the East and the West. For good 
guidance believer may seek wisdom wherever it comes to him. 

^ These are the things which are not considered fundamental, but supplementary , 

or instrumental things to make our life better in matenal terms. 


Iqbal'sconcem wither acquisition of the Western thoughts is indicative of this 
second category of the matters, whileas his fundamental source of inspiration was 
thcQuran and the traditions ofProphet Muhammad (SAW). I am not in full agreement, 
with those writers who are of the opinion that Iqbal derived much from the 
philosophical trends of the West without examining them critically whileas we know 
that he did not agree with those philosophical notions of the western thinkers w hich 
are contrary'to the tenets of Islam. 


Dr. Tasecr’s statement Thai‘Tqbal tried to reach the real spinl of European 
Culture and then presented Islam in the light of modem European thoughts”, 
however, does not mean that Iqbal was the blind supporter of European Culture and 
philosophy, he, on the contrary meant by appreciating European culture and 
thought that there are some elements of relevance between Islam and this culture 
and thought system. 


As Iqbal himself says> 

“1 never begged anyone foreyes to see with. I never looked at the universe but 
through my own eyes"^r.'ATi Shariati evaluates the status of Iqbal in the following 
words;- 


'iqbal as a Philosopher, went to Europe. He understood European philosophiail 
thought. He was a philosopher of the Twcntcith Century. But he never remained 
subservient to the Western thought. He. rather, conquered the West”.^ 

So this assumption is totally fallacious and miscleading that the philosophy of 
Iqbal istheechoofBcrgson, Neitzshe.andothcrEuropean philosophers. But hewas 
above all an original thinker. In spite of his erudition and vast culture, he never 
echoed borrowed ideas. However, we cannot deny that the philosophy of Iqbal finds 
its roots in Quran, atleast, in its broader outines. The poet refers to it unceasingly 
and he has scatteredthroughout his works copious notes w hich bear witness to his 
anxiety not to deviate from the way marked out by the prophet. Prof Asloob 
Ahmad Ansari writes:- 


”.the fundamental and perennial sources ofinspiration for Iqbal as poet and 

thinker is the Quranic and the personality of the holy prophet. Mohammed” On the 
same subject another scholar ofiqbalian studies. Prof Sabih Ahmad Kamalisays:- 

“Iqbal is an author whose works in prose and verse fiimish. evidence of a deep 
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and persistant Quranic influence”. 

Rewrites further:- 

“In a stud\’ of the Quranic influence on Iqbal, his lectures may serve as 
convenient point of departure. Short of writing a regular and full commentary (Tafsir). 
he has had occasion in them for the reaffirmation of much of what he had learned 
from the Quran as a result of his life-long devotion to it. Unlike his poetical writmgs 
(in Urdu and Persian), the lectures present him as a methodical analyst of the Quranic 
dicta quoting chapter and \ erse. and pro\iding lucid translations (which seem to be 
liis own)”. 

Nicholson in his translation of Iqbal's Asrari-KJiudi has tried to reach the 
reasonable assessment of Iqbal's philosophy and its real nature. He says that; Iqbal 
has drunk deep European literature, his philosophy owes much to Nietzsche and 
Bergson and. his poetry often reminds us of Shelley. Yet he thinks and feels as a 
Moslem, and just for this reason his influence must be great. He is a religious enthusiast 
inspired by the vision of a new Mecca, a world-wide theocratic utopian state in which 
all Moslems no longer divided by the barriers of race and country, shall be one.” He 
continued; 

The cr\’ “Back to the Koran. Back to Mohammad” has been heard before and the 
responses ha\'C hitherto been some what discouraging.” 

If we consider, for example, only the following verse of the Quran, which has been 
cited in the Reconstruction of Religious Thoueht in Islam , Iqbal s innovative 
interpretation of the Quran will become evident. About the famous "Taqwin Passage 
(C^iran 95.4-6) Iqbal says:- 

■'Endowed with a most suitable adjustment of faculties, he (man) discovers himself 
down below in the scale of life surrounded on all sides by the forces of obstruction. 
“That of the goodcst fabric we created man, then brought him down to the lowest of 

the low”. 

And how do we find him in this environment” A "restless” being engrossed in his 
ideals to the point of forgetting everything else”. 

Iqbal believed that the Quran supported him in his dynamic view of reality. 
j'To my mind", said Iqbal, ( ^ 

“Nothing is more alien to the Quranic outlook than the idea that the Universe is 
the temporal working out of preconceived plan. The Universe, according to the 
is liable to increase. It is a growing Universe and not an alr^dy completed product 
which left the hand of its maker ages ago. and is now lying stretched in spaa as a dead 
mass of matter to which time does nothing, and consequently is nothing | 

In these two passages, we fairly come across with Iqbal’s treatment of the themes 
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of man and the Universe on the authority of the Quranic teachings. He goes to a 
greater length in discussing the rise and fall of man in the Quranic scheme of things 
and also deliberates on the nature of this Universe in the framework of the revealed 
book in a convincing manner 

* Yousuf Saleem Chisli remarked that whatever Iqbal said in his two famous poetic 

books Asrar-i-khudi and R.mio/e-Bav-K.hudi was in one way or the other originally 
derived from the view point of a Muslim. He made the Quran the foundaiton of his 
philosophic thought Iqbal’s poetry consists of five broad topics I Affirmation of 
Ego2. Consciousness of Ego. 3. Training of Ego. 4. Completion of Ego. 5. Fruits ofthc 
Completion of Ego. Then the said author has traced out the Quranic roots of each and 
showed that all the views and themes of Iqbal s poetry arc dcri\ ed and inspired by the 
teachings of the Quran. 

Iqbal wanted honestly to convey the Quranic message to the humanity Iqbiil 
feels enibarasscd if his poetry is seen and regarded for some other purpose rather 
than this. 

Iqbal has relied on the prophetic traditions for dcNcloping his important 
theories pertaining to the themes of time and space, morality and culture etc aptirt 
from his complete reliance on the Quran In this way the Sunnah or the propchlic 
traditions were his second source of inspiration To c.xplain this point we find a 
reference to aprophetic tradition in the following verses of Iqbiil 

I 

’ Our time, which has neither beginning nor end 

Blossoms from the flower-bed ofourmind. 

To know its root quickens the living with new life. 

Its being is more splendid than the dawn life is ofTime.andtimeisoflife 

‘Do not abuse time' was the command of the prophet". 

In his lectures Iqbal refers to this Hadith with more details. Hesays> 

“Infaa. this mysterious swing and impulse ofthc Universe, the noiseless swim 
of lime which appears to us. human beings, as the movement of day and night, is 
regarded b>'the Quran as one of the greatest signs of God". 

"God causeth the day and the night to lake their turn. Verily in this is teaching 
for men of insight (24:44)’’. 

“This is why", says Iqbal, "the prophet said: "Do not vilify time, for lime is God , 
And this immensity of lime and space carries in it the promise of a complete 
A subjugation man whose duty isto reflectonthe signsofGodLand thus discover 

the means of realizing his conquest of nature as an actual fact" 

In Bhukha n. a Hadith is narrated from prophet by* Abu Hurairah: that Muhammad 
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(SAW) said; 


“Ood says that the son of Adam leases me (when) he abuses and \ilifies lime 
(Inspile of that) I am Dahr. ihe affair is in my hand. I alter and change nights and 
davs”’. 

% 

In the explanation ofthisHadith. Hafiz Hajaral-Asqalani says:- 

“The people (pagan Arabs) used to say that days and nights destroy us and 
we are killed and survived by them. It means that the abuse of the lime was the 
leasing of the Pagan Arabs". 


The meaning of “Anna-Dahr" says IChitiabi “is. 1 am the master of time. God 
controls and maniains the affairs w hich are attributed to lime. So one who abuses 
Dahr assuming that it is the performer of these affairs actually abuses Godso to 
abuse time is sxnonymous with the abuse of God who is their performer". 


That God is “Dahr”. indicates that good and e\il. happiness and grief which is 
attributed to time, its real originator is God So when any one abuses the originatioa 
he abuses God indirectly. The other meaning of ihic Hadith is said to be that the 
control and maintenance, which is seen in the universe, is generated God. He has 
grip over the affairs of the Universe. 


In Sahih Muslim the same hadith is narrated as follows:- 


"The meaning of the Hadith Qudsi is that the man abused time, while as Allah \ 

has been identified with time as He controls days and nights. In an another 
narration of the same Hadith, Allah says that a man leases me when he abuses time, 
inspitc the fact that 1 am (Master oO time as I change days and nights.” Yet in an 

another narrauonofthe same Hadith Allah sa> s that man teases mcb>'sa>ing curse 

be on time , Therefore none of you should say curse be on time as Allah is the 
(Master oO time and he changes days and nights. Moreover He says when-cver I will 
like I will cease their revolution”. 


As alrcad> mentioned Iqbal has given a novel interpretation to this Hadith 
w hich. in some, cases seems in contradiction with the classical interpretations of the 
same as rendered b> Asqalany. Khittabi and Abu-MusIim-AI-Asfahani etc. 

MaulanaRumi’sMathnawican easily be regarded as a third source of Iqbal s 
inspiration. It can be considered a model for Iqbal's use of Quranic elements, qta 
has described himself as the Rumi of the modem age. The impact of Runu on Iqbal 
IS vcr^ glaring and eNident in almost all aspects of Iqbal’s philosophy His views 

about' intuitions, infinite Ego. biological e^■olution etc. are largely infiuen^by Rurm s 
Mathnawi . According toAli Shariali Iqbal was very fondofMaulanaRuimandwas 

his follower. 

This introducuon lo the sources of Iqbal s philosophical dc«lopmem show 
clcarlv that the main sources of Iqbal’s thought are Islamic ones. 
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SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF ALI SHARIAT! 


Dr. Ali Shariaii (1933-1977) was bom in Mazinan. a suburb of Mashad Iran, 
graduating from college in 1 %0. on a scholarship he pursued post-graduate studies in 
France. Dr. Shariati. an honors student, received his doctorate in Sociology in 1964. 

Raised in an atmosphere of social commitment. Shariati was heavily involved 
in political activities during his secondary’ school years. From the very beginning he 
w as motivated bv revolulionarv zeal, and it w as because of this that he became one of 
the three most active members of the New Islamic Rev olt Centre at that lime. It was 
through this centre that became in contact with the ideas of the "Islamic Revolutionarv 
Movement of the Socialist Worshippers of God", the admiration for which might have 
motiv ated his first important work. A Histon of the Evolution of the philosophy , 
published in 1955. 

In Europe, after his arrival. Shariati. joined the confederation of Iranian 
y students, a revolutionary organisation opposed to the pahlavi regime. Later, on he 
was one ofthe founders of the Iraman National Front in America, established in 1967 
and shortly after the formation of Iranian National Front in Europe. Shariati's 
revolutionary activities were inspired bv ihhc West Indian Frantz Fanon. and Omar 
Ou/gam of the ALF.‘ His friendship and close association with Fanon led to the 
translation of the latter's famous book. . ’The Wretched of the Earth , entitled as 
(Dozkhyan-i-Arazi) into Persian. 


"Shariati. in the context of his contemporary socio-political situation was a 
rebel, a reformer and mujtahid."* 

Shariati felt deep anguish for the plight of the common man. He applied his 
knowledge in the analysis of the socio-political miseries of his people and country and 
propounded an alternate course. For the same reason his deep concern for the common 
and poor men and contempt for the system were reflected in all his lectures and 
writings. 


However. Shariati being deeply interested in his religion and culture, never 
looses sight ofthe fact that Islam was no longer studied as a world-view or ideology, 
because the study of Islam was reduced to the study of rituals Such a situation had 
led to the creation of. w hat Shariati calls in one of his lectures as, "Mosaic culture’’, in 
the Muslim world, a culture that is confused and rudderless, a culture lacking both the 
ability and confidence to think for itself and to direct its own affairs. 
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All Shanad studied\arious philosophical and sociological trends during his 
sta> m France. He was exposed to Karl Marx's reN'olutionar>-philosophy and Sartre’s 
thoughts on existentialism. 

Being deeply concerned with the conditions of common masses, he was 
naturally attracted to Marxian philosophy. It is perhaps for the same reason that we 
find that All Shanati hasined to trace out the matcnal aspects of Islamic religion. He 
says llial about 6()%ofChira'nic teachings deal w ith material aspects of human welfare. 
In his earlier stages. Shariali regards AbuZar Ghafari as the first socialist in Islam 
Morcoscr. Shariali. like Marx, was critical of the negative role of religion. For example, 
in one of his lectures he says, while mentioning the plight of an unknown slave who 
was killed while carrying heavy rocks to build the Pvramids for the Pliaraohs of Egypt. 
5.000 years ago 

It concerns me because it relates to my class, community, country and 
history .... Great prophets came with promises for our deliverance but some of them 
proceeded to the palaces." 


"Again, in the name of charily, the representatives of the "gods” and the 
sucessors of the Prophets began to loot us. Again, in the name of holy w ars, we were 
pushed into the battle fields We had to sacnfice our innocent children for the "God'. 
temples and idols " 

"How could I return to those temples which were built to enslave me'? Shall I 
join those who claim to be examples of our national freedom but. in essence, are 
attempting to gain their inhuman privilages of the past? 

"The civilizations, educational systems and religions have made human 
beings into animals interested only in financial security or selfish and heartless 
w orshipers or men of thought and reason w ho lack feeling, love and inspiration. 

"Although we arc not in phvsical slavery, we arc truly destined with a fate 
worse than yours; our thoughts, hcaris. and will power are enslaved. In the name of 
sociologv. education, art. search for freedom love of exploitation and love of individuals, 
faith in humantarian responsibilities, and belief in one’s owri school of thought arc 

cnlirclv taken awav from within our hearts" 

# • 


Now. we. in the name of party, blood, land and system against system 
undergo divisions so that each one of us can be easily taken into service. 

In his different lectures (compiled by Hamid Algar under the title on Ihe 
Soc!o!og 5 _of Islam. Mi'an Press. Wl')) Shanali has deall »ith ph.losophy of hislor>. 
Here he seems verr close to the maienalisl mierpretalion of historv footing the 
instances of Abel and Cam, Shanali sho« s tliat Cam represents the stage 
as he possesses land and propertr. while Abel represents the cla« of labourers^ 
hav ,ng all the charactenst.cs of hat e nots' In this way the conflict ^bveen the two 
represent a class conflict The propent relations determine the os er all-bcha\ tour and 
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altitude of both the s>mbolic figures according to Shanaii. i c that the rout of conflict 
was the property. It stems from (he feaudal mentality of Cam who depnves Abel from 
his genuine rights and compells him to surrender before his authonty and command 
But Abel did not submit, hence the conflict. In the same u ay Ali Shariati highlighted 
* the importance ofmasses in bringing about rev olutions. Shariati sa>s; "Gencrallv. the 
people addressed in everv school of thought and religion are the fundamental and 
eflcclive factor of change of that societv in that school of thought According to this, 
we sec that in alt the various parts of the Qur'an, the people (al-nas) ihcmscK cs arc 
addressed. The Prophet is sent on a mission to the people He speaks to the people He 
IS questioned and investigated b\' the people. He is a transition factor to promote the 
people The people are responsible for society and history” He continues: 

’ The word people, is a valuable word. The only word that is close to it. is 
mass (Tudah). In sociologv. mass means the bodv of the people vv ithout any regard to 
class distinction or indicators w hich would distinguish them from other human groups 
Therefore, mass means people without considenng the special classical form or group 
of their society.”* 

He talks of the mustadafin (the opressed) and equates them with the believ ers 
or “momineen'and equates, the muslakbercen' with 'kafreen'. And according to 
Shariati. true Prophets have always sided w ith mustadafeen’ 

^ Ali Shariati has c.xpresed the view that when a class or a community becomes 

deprived of material resources, it loses all its cultural and historical significance and is 
reduced to a skelton in the museum of history. Same is the case w ith an individual. He 
savs;- 

"When a person becomes poor, the good things that he docs arc looked 

down upon, while some one who has power and wealth can force his defects on others 

as art, his nonsense as good conversation, his rude behaviour as philosophy science, 
and religion.”* 

In other words, Shariati views that it is the possession of matcnal resources, 
which shapes and forms the trends in the society. Here also wc can discern that 
Shariati seems to be deeply influenced bv- Marxian thought, espcciallv bv Economic 
and philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 . In this way. it is the person who has command 

over matcnal resources that sets all super sinictural models let prevail in societv in 
Mehdi Bazargan's language.* 

Shariati was fully aware of the perennial conflict between the forces of status 
quo and change or between conservatism and radicalism. Between the protagonists 
of the two-revolutionist and the modemst-he added a new sv nthctic person ' Inner 
i Radical The Inner Radical believes in the complete iransfonnaiion of the human 
condition and pursuit of a total revolution in reflection, pciception. ideology and 
cultural revolution. Shanati is severely critical of any system, religion, social or poliical 

w chc.xploilcd or tyrannized the man. For the same rcaso»' Shariati discuss the “mosi 
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important pillars ‘ of Islam, which have lost their significance due to the letharg\' on 
the part of Muslims themselves and the motivated attempts of the Orientalists.' 

Shariati says: 

■’Unfortunately, the leaching of the concept of Taw hecd is limited only to 
elementary schools. Beyond that it may be spoken of at the philosophical and 
theological discussions held 1^- religious leaders; but such discussions are totally 
foreign and inapplicable to the lives of the people In other words, only the existence 
andonenessofGodare considered not TAWHEED in its real sense. As for the concept 
of Jihad, it is absolutely forgotten and buried in the graveyard of history. The 
fundamental pnnciple of Jihad, encouraging to do good deeds and to avoid w rong 
deeds "(M ARUFA) is only applied when blaming the friends instead of w hen correcting 
the wrongdoers And lastly. Hajj' is viewed as the ugliest and most illogical action 
that Muslims perform yearly.”'' 

Giving a totally unique and revolutionary explanation of Surah ’’Zil/ar'. 
Shariati says that this is what the Prophet brought when Islam, ' the real sense of 
submission”, was re\ caled to him. Submit to that which gave y ou roots, the one God 
and not the multiple forms which attract one away from one's roots Strengthen your 
roots and your earth so that when there is a mighty shaking', as the Qur'an so firmly 
announces, which at one level can be interpreted as an "awakening of consciousness . 
your roots will hold, you will prevail, the outer winds, storms, lightening and thunder 
cannot pull you away. " 

The consciousness or aw akening is. thus, a basic aspect of Shariati s social 
philosophy. Shariati docs not turn his back to the hard realities of life and from realistic 

attitude, yet. he says; 

"But as apposed to realism. Islam does not accept the status quo but changes 
the realities It changes their essence in a revolutionary way. It carries realities along 
with its idealistic goals, its real desires, which arc non-existent by themselves. Unlike 
realists. Islam does not submit to it. Islam docs not turn away from realities as Idealists 
do. It seeks them out. Islam uses that which hinders the idealists as a composite for 

its own ideals.’”' 

It is here that Shariati dc\elopslhe concept of Islamic social justice. In Islam 
It is not sufficient to tell ones' own self, "thou shall not do this or that, “for there is a 
commitment which each indis idual is bound by and that is to be an active ^‘^ipam 

in society opposing social ills. That is. one should say to o"" ^ 

an oppressor”, and one is equally obliged to say to one self: Thou shall help the 

oppressed. 

Shariati realized that concepts must be tested according to the cultural and 
social criterion of a given environment. He. was able to redefine the basis of s 
people, his society and his society's perception of itself He awakens latent ideas. H 
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goal was ihc dc\clopnicni of a d\ namic social cn\ ironmcni. w hich would be embedded 
in the histoncal background and conscience of that society " 

Jalal Anh-Miihammad in his two books G harbZa dam and Par Khidn^t-wa 
KhaiaMiiiEpysha»ri]<rdD had also presented similar uc\NS But Dr Shanati has fuller 
command on language and capti\ating ste le of expression w ith his comprehensie e 
awareness of the contemporary philosophical and sociological trends But being less 
concerned w uh economic aspects of his limes. Shariali could not pros ide an eloborate 
sA stem of Islamic social Philosoplu and change 


Murta/.aMutahhan. BaqarSadarundTalaqani have dealt with the economic 
aspects in an Islamic social sy stem in more detail though in religious and theological 
framework Bui All Shanati has c\aluatcd the whole social aspects of Islam and has 
provided a new radical inierpretalonofthe sociological implications of the concepts 
of'‘Migration".''Shahadal" Afclayat" "Shoura ‘ "KhilafalT 'Immanul”. etc etc . \shich 
IS more than the traditional explanation of the limits of vclayal, denying the blind 
follow ing of religious "Ulema ' without limiting their roles and status He supports 
himself with some instances of Islamic history and highlights the importance of "shura 
instead of arbitrary leadership of clergy. It was a revolutionary aspect of his bend of 
mind He saxs: 


"We see that even knowing the position of the prophet, he permitted the 

peoplctovoteandcxpresstheiropinions. He valued the vote of the majontv in social 

affairs. Thus counsel by council (shura) in Islam is the most important pnnciplc in 

running soacty, w hile Icadcrshipof social group isaunivcrsiilprinaplc The Traditions 

(Sunnah)ofthe Prophet show how much importance Muliammad(S.A W ) placed in 

his personal actions on counsel and a yielding to public opinion and (he votes of the 

majority. On the other hand. Shariali mentions the issue of Velayat' (the issue of 

selection by appointment) and says that it cannot be denied that the prophet has 

gjNcn stress upon particular persons for the continuation of his mission. But here he 
makes it secondary.'^ 

4 

Shariali docs not agree with the idea of unquestionable authority of any 
person, no matter how higher his status may be. It is perhaps for the same reason that 
after Iranian revolution, some radical people ha\ e claimed to be followers of Shanati 
when those were arrested for their rebellion against Ihc authority of clergy 



.k . of Shiism. Shanati makes a meaningful contrast between 

he tarly shiism of the Companions of Aii (Tashayyu-Alawij and the opponents of it 
(lashyy-u-^-Safavi) The latter made shiism the idcalogy of the rulers, made it the 
religion of mourning, distorted the pnnciplc of Immanat and rejected the pnncipieof 
accounlabibty and commitment to the poor ^ 
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According to Shariati the prophets belonging to the Abrahamic tradition 
came from the oppressed humant>. He makes a ver\' interesting comparison between 
the Oriental, the Persian and the Abrahamic Prophets. The former belonged to the rich 
classes and the latter to the class of the disinherited. The Prophet of Islam, like his 
perdecessor. Moses, again a liberator of the oppressed people, addressed himself to ' 
what the Aristocratic Quraish called, the ‘ignoble’ (Arazal-i-Nas) those who were 
dispossessed, who toiled and were depri\'ed of the fruits of their toil.'* 


But the above discussion should not lead us to think that Dr. Shariati was a 
complete follower of Man<. No doubt. Shariati was inspired by Marxian philosophy, 
especially by its humanistic aspects. But in Marxism and other Western Fallacies (Tr. 
by Campbell Mizan. U.S.A.), Shariati seems to be engaged in showing that Marxism 
seeks to perform the Promethean function of freeing humanity from the shackles of 
religion. Shariati says; 


“It is vulgar to criticize the weakness andcomiplion of the religious classes 
and to infer from it that religious studies are futile. To identify the role in society 
played by the Christian Clerical class in the Middle Ages with that of Jesus, the 
Messiah, in the Palestine of two thousand years ago is. if not tendentious, indicative 
of utterr ignorance.” 


Shariati has provided three main concepts on which he develops his criticism 
against Marxism and propounds his own concept of social change. These are, 
Khilafah'. ‘Taqwa'. and ‘an-Nas’. 

a) Khilafah. According to Islam the human being is vicegerent of God on earth 
Its existence is not a matter of accident but there is a pr "pose behind it, i.e. to 
fulfil the will of God on earth by establishing a just society. 

b) Taqwa - This is described as God-consciousness or the recogniUon and 
attempt on the part of human beings to implement God s will into all spheres 

oflife. 



1 . 


al-Nas - All humanity is one-hinted community, irrespective of ethnic or 
other differences. It has to overcome the mistakes of its ancestors who defied 
God bv lowering His status to that of a man. an idol or exclusive concern for 
a particular race only. This means all humanity is invited by Isl^ to join 
together in the obedience of one and only one God. In practical affairs, this 
means all human beings are equal and no one has a higher or a o^r status 
determined b> race. sex. colour, economic status or rel.ffon. Therefore 
evetvone is responsible for his/her own actions, both ■"‘'jvdually and 
collectivelv. Utilizing the above concepts, Shanati intends to dmelop an 
Islamic view of humanity which stands in total contrast to the other views. 

His purpose is: 




To do away with the narrow view of humanity present in medieval Islamic 
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though!, which developed during the period of crisis of the Caliphate and 
continues even in modem times. 


2 The Muslims being part of the third world have become the Nictim not onlv of 
colonialism but also of neocolonialism both politically and ideologically 
Shariaii seeks to pull the Muslims out of this situation. ** 


Shariati’s comprehensive and humanistic understanding oi Islam is 
reflected in his realization that humanity as a whole faces common problems of 
freedom, equality’ and justice, in response to which there have appeared three- 
dimensional approaches of mysticism. Marxism and existentialism. The issues 
addressed by the above three intellectual currents arc not restricted to West, mfact, 
they extend to all humanity . Islam no doubt addresses itself to such problems and 
offers scope for responding tothem. yetin its expressive aspect of Islamic thought 
It has failed to answer these questions, and as a result its own community finds itself 
caught between differing world \iews. The reason for this is the non-use of'Ijtihad' 
and the lack of confidence in its own thought process evident in the contemporary 
world. Islamic thought is highly repetitive rather than creative and developmental, 
and this is what he aspires the contemporary Islamic thought to do. That is. instead 
of simply condemning or shunning what other ideologies address themselves to it 
should develop and project a positive Islamic response. Shariati attempts to provide 
an intelligent Islamic view of humanity in terms pertenent lolodavs' rationalism 
Inspite of being so vocal in his criticism of Marxism and the Ulema. Shanati fails to 

concern himself with the burmng issues like feudelland-lordism.justlabor-emplovcc 

relationship, ownership and mangement of capital vis-a-vis religion, societv and siate 

^c. His silence on these key concerns of the time reduces sometimes his criticism to 
mere rhetoric. 


society he \ ^ ^ ^ " nh Ihe ills of 

^iet>, he could not proyide any comptehensive concept of social change based 

on the pnncples of social justice and welfare in religious frameyvork 

this wav "ri^To e™?u?a ofsocialjust.ee and Islam and .n 

ingene^'an'^M^iitin^^^icr'^*’" 


II 

ALI SHARIATI’S VIEWS ABOUT EXISTENTIALISM! 


scholar al.dlSoTutol^’wh"^D’ Shanat., an Iran.ar 
ntotfcm western ph.losoph.es, espec.all7sTr.re s'e>^rcm.al'^"°" 
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Existentianlism is a new philosophical movement adhered bv’ people like 
Kier-Keguaard, Heidegger: Jaspers and John Paul Sartre. Sartre is the most ardent 
represntalive of the atheistic trend in this philosophy. 

Dr. Ali Shariati has pointed out the positive points of this movement. But he i 
seems to be critical of the various conclusions, which Sartre has drawn. Despite an 
enormous relevance of existentialism to the mechanised West, according to Shariati. 
East does not need such philosophy. Where all the spiritual values are flourishing 
with their ftill vigour. Ali Shariati has rcmarkeda very significant point when he claims 
that Existentialism owes its roots to the Oriental thought as we find the problems 
discussed in this philosophy are alreach' found in abundance in our Sufi traditions. 

To begin with. Existentialism is the philosophy which declares as its first 
principle that existence is prior to essence. This is. presumbly. a technically accurate 
principle, yet as simple and intelligible as "2 and 2 are 4" 


The world of Matter was regarded fundamental reality by Naturalism, guided 
b>’ mechanical laws. Man was considered a small fragment, a part of a huge machine: 
completely determined in all respects. On the other hand. Idealism had not done any 
good to man: man was lakn as “mere medium for manifestation of reason. ’ 

Existentialism revolted against the naturalistic and idealistic trends and tried 
to safeguard the “free status of man.” Existentialists stressed man's concrete existence, 
his contingent nature, his personal freedom. and his consequent responsibility 

William Barett says that "news of Existentialism arrived after the second 
world war. Existentialism is the best in the way of a new and creative movement that 
these rather inspired post war years have been able to turn up. We have to sav at least 
this is a spirit of cool, critical assessment, even when we acknowledge all the fnvolous 

and sensational elements that got attached to it. 


Jean Paul Sartre writes about Existentialism :"In any case.we can begin by 
saving that exstentialism.in one sense of the word, is a doctrine that does render 
human life possible:a doctrine also.which affirms that every truth and every action 
imply both an environment and a human subjectivty.” 

The theist as well as the atheist Existentialism have one thing in wmmon 
i,e the belief that existence comes before essence."or if you wtlfsays Sarte. that »e 

must begin from the subjective.” 


Dr Ali Shariati svas bom in 19M in a village calledMa7inan in ihe Eastern 
nf Iran in the desert region known as the Kavir, His first teacher was h s 
father Muhammad Taqi Shariau. Shariati lefl for Mashhad with his father to get hi^tf 
well-versed with religious teachings and subjects. At a very early age 
interest in goingbevond the traditional.He completed his elementiy and htgh sch(» 
n Mashhad After graduating from College in 1960,on a scholarship he pursued 
gradual studies in^rance.Dr.Shariati.an honors student,received his doctorate m 
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socjologjr in 1964Or Shariati wasmmredon June 19.1977 in England Dr. Shanaii 
studied and examined many philosophical.theolo^cal and social schools of ihoughl 
with an Islamic view. 

^ Shariati was neither a reaclionery fanatic who opposed anything that was 

new without any know ledge nor was he from the so-called Westernised intellectuals 
who imitated the west without independet judgement. 

Ali Shanaii had mastered (in every sense of the word), the intellectual legacy 
and activity of the West, and. eschewing opologctics. superficial modernism, and the 
mechanical compiling of "the best of both world", he was able to set against it a 
coherent.frcsh.and pow erful \ision of the spiritual and philosophical essence of Islam, 
a \ ision that millions of Iranians found inspiring and com incing. A large number of 
the secularly educated intelligentia w ho had become alienated from Islam.and therby 
from their society and the masses of the Iranian naiion-wcre drawn again to Islam as 
the pivotal point of both personal existence and national destiny by the eloquence.range 
and originality of Shariali's thought.He had a style unique among modem Muslim 
thinkers 


In a book Marxism and Western Fallacies (which is iranalatcd into English b\ 
Hamid Algar).Dr.Shariali has e.xhauslively and intimately dealt with Marxist and 
Exisicntialisiic philosophy subjecting them to an Islamic cnlique but nc\er without 
^mpassion for the pain and hope behind them. 


Ali Shanati has given along lecture on "Existentialism". He has also 
reffered to this school of philosophy oftenly in his lectures. According to Ali Shanati 
Existentialism is dificrcm mils \icw point about the man from both nulerialistic and 
naturaistic intcrprctalion of man Shariati is of the opinion that despite difference 
between opinion of the theistic and atheistic existentialists "existeniialism has 
viclimi/edihc higher reality of man loo". According to him "The reason why Sartre 
^like the naturalists, thinks of man as a unique creation in nature is because he 
believes that man must be made to shape his destiny and thus fill the gape left by 
the absence of God in nature Shariati continues: "e\'en though Sartre thinks of man 
as an independent being free to chose, and unique an nature, his concept in man’s 
e.xisience proceeds essence lends to victimize man's stale of being too " 


While exposing the Existentialist \iew of man.Shariati quotes an example ofa 
chair given by Sartre to be shaped 1^ a carpenter But according to Shariati "man is the 
opposite of the process involved in making a chair or anything else First, he exists 
then he dexclops essence." Although Existentialism goes be\ond the determinations 
^manerand nature, it limits mansevolution to the stage of essence -discoverx not 
x^ond It so It i^ores mans’ higher potentiality and quest Afier discussing fuliv the 

d^h w .Tf 1 ^^ ■ Histoncism". "Sociologicism and BiologismShanati 

1 1 and criticized It in the same manner He whh a sound belief 

declares that Existentialism and Hippism arc the dead ends of the same road " 
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Shariati seeks the roots of much of Western philosophy in Eastern thought. 
He subscribes to the claim that “a number of existentialist thoughts and concepts 
have their roots deep in Eastern philosophy, but according to him. "they have been 
presented to the East in such a way as though they were entirely new to the Eastern 
mind." So according to Shariati many of the philosophical and ideological trends of* 
West owe theirongin to East which is not given even a hint of acknowledgement. But 
on the contrary, he pitties the so-called Eastern scholars, who are committed to 
importing western ideas He regretts and says that, "if those bafled scholars" had a 
little insight into the philosophical and spiritual traditions of the East, they would 
know that the roots of existentialism had to be embedded in Eastern thought. He says 
further. "Not being familiar with the philosophical history of the East, they are 
responsible for their haNing introduced e.visientialism to the East in a grosely superficial 
wav." 


In a p^aise^vorthy tone. Ali Shariati exposes the relevance of Existentialism in 
the context of western society . "However irrelevant it may be to our social conditions . 
savs Shariati. "Existententialism has presented idea of subjectivity' in the materialistic 
and industnali/cd West, so far as its philosophical and psychological and artistic 
dimensions are concerned." 


From Kicr-Keguaard to Sartre and Jaspers, existential movement has revealed 
itself as an extended type of self-awareness in philosophy protesting and resisting the 
pressures of the existing materialistic world and its emphasis upon consumerism^ 
which is responsible for breading self-exhaution and decadence in human society 

Ifonthcone hand existentialism is full of profundity and meaning in the 
realm of spinlual needs of the West. "But on the other hand iiis "mconstrasttothe 
spiritual experience and teaching ofthe philosophy ofihe East It is immature. An 
anxictv resulting from the assumption of human estrangement from the physical 
world'orfrom mans'lack of purpose and direction in life, or from any sen^ of 
despair and forlomcss. these are the most central topics of existentialism these 

topics says. Shariati. "arc also common in Islamic Sufism, in Taoism, in Buddhism 

and in manv other Eastern mystical doctrines with much more depth inexpenence 


and insight " 

According to Dr Shanati. Heideggarismuch more ^ 

than Sartre. He savs that although He.deggar called ■ " 

existentialism, but he regretted that Sartre had marred his existentialism b, blending 

with Marxian Materialism.' 

About the precedence of Existence to essence. Shariati believ es that Mullah 
Sadra long before, existentialists concerned it. ^ 
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